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Preface 


Since 1941 the authors have been engaged in applying funda- 
mental methods and principles of counseling to the handling of 
disciplmary behavior of students. Dming pait of this period Dr. 
William E. Kendall participated m the expeiiment. 

We have based our systematic formulation of discipline as a 
phase of personnel work on certain fundamental conceptions and 
assumptions. For instance, we believe that misbehavior, like all 
forms of behavior, originates in tlie individual’s social learning, in 
social institutions and mores, or sometimes m pathology. In some 
cases misbehavior takes the form of unaccepted normal deviations 
in the individual’s social development. In other cases personal 
conflict over the individual’s differences from other members of 
his group IS involved causally in misbehavior. 

In a broader sense, discipline is analyzed in this book m the 
social context of tire school and collegiate way of life. This special 
type of societal culture conditions and influences the students’ 
behavior through mores, customs, social institutions, written or 
unwritten lules, and especially through the social institutions 
established by the faculty and by the umveisity administiation. 
We believe that student behavior is not fully to be undeistood 
apart from this societal context in winch it occurs. In particular, 
we need unders,tanding of tlie dynamic “field forces” of student 
life afforded through an analysis of the changmg content of be- 
havior prohibitions and other things denounced or criticized as 
undesirable. .Such normative commentaries on student life give 
us much insight into the social perceptions and behavior of both 
the students and those who ciiticize tliem. 

We believe, therefore, that an understanding of student life, its 
histoiical development as well as its current structure and dy- 
namics, IS needed as a backdrop agamst which to highlight today’s 
specific instances of misbehavior. For this leason we have inter- 
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jected throughout the hook examples and generalizations from the 
twelfth-century University of Paris, from other student-faculty 
societies of subsequent centuries, and from other subcultures 
dominant in Western civilization. Such an emphasis upon the 
developmental background of the school and collegiate society 
parallels our emphasis upon the developmental background of the 
individual student involved m disciplmary behavior. These two 
types of culture backgrounds, in proper relationship to each other, 
are equally necessary in achieving insight into the causes of mis- 
behavior and theiefoie are equally important prerequisites to ef- 
fective rehabilitation of the student mvolved. 

While most of our illustrations and descriptions aie drawn from 
tlie lives of school and university students, we have made numer- 
ous side lefeiences to the origins of behavior and misbehavior m 
the social cultrue of the home and commimity. The reader will 
also readily identify instances of misbehavior which have oiigi- 
nated or been learned in high schools. In particular the current 
disciplinary methods used in some high schools are seen as pre- 
conditioning and predisposing some students to assume an anti- 
authoiity attitude which fiequently produces further misbehavioi 
when these same students enroll in college. To avoid this and 
other more important types of misbehavior, the authors believe 
that the pomt of view and most of the techniques herein described 
are adaptable to all types of educational institutions, high schools 
as well as colleges and universities. 

Our present account of disciplinary counseling is not a history 
of student behavior, nor is it a detailed monographic icpoit of 
intensive research on collegiate delinquency. It is rather a sys- 
tematic attempt to stiuctuie an analysis and interpretation of dis- 
cipline as an mtegial, hut much neglected, part of the modem 
student personnel movement. The attempt has also been made to 
locate disciplme within the framework of modern concepts of 
human nature That is, we have sought to deal with disciplinary 
behavior in terms of the possible means of modifying behavior 
from^^a form characterized as “unacceptable,” “bad,” “immoral,” 
and destructive to a different form chaiacterized by tbe terms 
acceptable, socialized, moial,” and “constructive.” 

It will be apparent to tbe leader that we are not content to rest 
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the case for disciplinary counseling upon administrative punish- 
ment techniques of modifying human behavioi. The caieful 
reader will also conclude tliat we aie equally unwilling to agree 
with those who, incoi redly identifying the whole of counseling 
with tlie single phase of psychotheiapy, feel that leadjustment of 
the affective accompaniment of behavior will inevitably and com- 
pletely result in adjustments in the whole personality. Our study 
of the nature of disciplinary behavior, and of other kinds of be- 
havior as well, leads us to the formulation that affect, or emotional 
involvement, is no more basic to the whole personality than any 
other phase of the growing organism. We think, therefore, that 
therapy, concerned as it is with affective disturbances, is an ap- 
piopiiate and effective technique for circuins lances in which 
affective disturbances are an integral (and causal) phase or in- 
volvement of misbehavior— that therapy is appropriate when it is 
appropriate— but that many other techniques of counseling are 
more appropriate and effective in other circumstances in which 
affective conflicts are not the cause or are not the only cause of 
behavior. We feel this way about all foims of thcrapy-that they 
are not the sole technique in coimscling, nor the basic technique— 
that is, for all derivations and variants of the original Freudian 
formulation, nondirective variants included. 

In our evaluation of the variety of means of modifying behavioi, 
we are concerned with those which are described by the terms 
“clinical,” “gioup,” and “institutional.” We have further re- 
stricted our discussion to those clmical and group methods found 
within a student-faculty society and in the surrounding adult 
society. Stress is laid upon methods of modifying behavior m a 
public institution, operative in the context of a highly developed 
student personnel program and with favorable faculty and ad- 
ministiative attitude toward adding to the instructional functions 
the impoitant educational function of modifying behavior in the 
direction of personal rehabilitation. 

The entire range of student misbehavior is described and in- 
cluded in our discussion of discipline. Most other discussions of 
the subject seem to center exclusively upon cheating in examina- 
tions. But we believe that this form of misbehavior is a minor in- 
stance and at most only one of the many forms of deviate behavior 
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which need to be modified by individual counseling and group 
methods. We do not discuss at length the honor system, othei 
group methods of modifying and contiollmg misbehavior, or the 
student personnel piogram, especially individual counseling of 
students m relationship to the pievention of misbehavior. Rather 
we have been concerned in this textbook with individualized 
inetliods of dealing with disciplinary behavior. In other projected 
writings and discussions, we shall beat group methods, such as 
the honor system and student government, as means of control- 
ling, modifying, and restricting behavioi , 

Throughout the text we have inseited brief, summary state- 
ments of student discipline cases to illustrate types of problems, 
procedmes, and techniques. In the Appendix we have further 
desciibed and illustrated the myiiad techniques and procedures 
used in disciplmary counseling through the medium of more ex- 
tensive case records. Out of the approximately two thousand dis- 
ciplinary cases accumulated since July 1, 1941, when the Office of 
the Dean of Students assumed lesponsibility for disciplinary coun- 
seling, we have selected only a few of the many possible types of 
cases Many volumes could be written composed entirely of such 
illustrative cases, but in this present book we have arbitrarily se- 
lected some of those which, havmg occurred more recently in oui 
experiences, we feel will be of interest to the leader and instruc- 
tive for his understanding of our concepts and their application to 
disciphnary counseling. 

Every conceivable effort has been made to pieseive the ano- 
nymity of the individuals involved in these cases, both student and 
staff, with the exception of Miss Gladys ICoepke, our associate in 
the disciplmary counseling bureau, who has been identified by 
initials in recognition of her many helpful assistances to us in the 
writing of this volume and also in further recognition of her ex- 
cellent counseling in this field. We have selected some cases 
which did not turn out well” because of our own counseling de- 
ficiencies or because of other factors unidentifiable to us. By this 
device we believe we aie indicating that not all disciplinary cases 
are brought to a successful conclusion, and accordingly we are 
more truly representing the actual realities to the reader In some 
other illustrative cases the situation has been closed with what ap- 
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peaied to us to be a satisfactory teimination status from the stand- 
pomt of the adjustment of the individual concerned. No doubt 
our plan to folloiv and to evaluate these cases will leveal that 
many of those we fiist thought unsuccessful will turn out to be 
satisfactoiily adjusted and in many other cases the reverse will be 
true 

In certain instances we are unable to report the full details of 
the techniques employed or the full facts disclosed by the use of 
some techniques. Our desiie to pieseive the anonymity of the 
individual has thus caused us to make some editoiial changes. 
But foi the most part tliese changes have been minor m character, 
and any gaps oi seeming eiiois in judgment are ouis and not to 
be fomrd in the actual records themselves 

We regiet that Dr. Robert J. Miner’s excellent descriptions of 
Ins institutional program of disciplinary counseling at Miami 
University appeared after our manuscript went to the publisher. 
The reader is referred to the Journal of the American Association 
of Collegiate Registrars (July, 1948) and the Proceedings of the 
American College Personnel Association { 1948) 

The authors wish to acknowledge the helpful and incisive com- 
ments made by Dr. W. H. Cowley, who read six chapters. The 
first authoi lecently presented much of the content of the book to 
a gioup of students in the University of Denver and received 
many helpful evaluations. Four of these students— Margai et C. 
Tufts, Jean Nelson, Gilbert Rau, and Paul Ptacek— read the entire 
manuscript and prepared veiy helpful critiques. Many of their 
suggestions were incorporated m the manusciipt. The authors 
wish to acknowledge this assistance in adapting the content to 
the needs of the coimselor as a professional student. 

Oui associate in disciplinary counseling, Gladys Koepke, gave 
mateiial assistance m collecting the statistical materials of Chaps. 
5 and 7 as well as much of the case history mateiial. Alice 
Blaclcmrm gave generously of her time in preparing the manu- 
script, particularly in tire veiification of rofeiences and quoted 
materials. We are most grateful for these instances of assislanco. 
We also wish to express oru personal appreciation for the wise 
judgments and full suppoit given to this pait of the University’s 
personnel work by the Faculty Committee on Discipline. With- 
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out the full cooperation of that committee and of the University’s 
administrative oflScers, the development of our piogiam of dis- 
ciplinary counselmg would not have been possible The mem- 
bers of this committee include. Dean Maynard Peisig, Assistant 
Dean Stanley Kinyon, Profs. Dora Smith, Walter Cook, Elio 
Monachesi, Dr. Ruth Boynton, and Assistant Dean Keith Mac- 
Farland. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
October, 1949 


E. G. Williamson 
J. D. Foley 
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The history of the government of students in Ameiican Col- 
leges IS a history of increasing liberality and oiderliness.— Charles 
F Thwing, College Administration, p. 113 (Appleton-Century- 
Ciofts, Inc , New Yoik, 1900), 

. , . to belong to a society is to saciifice some measure of indi- 
vidual liberty, no mattei how slight the restraints which the so- 
ciety consciously imposes. The so-called fiee societies aie not 
leally fiee They are merely those societies which encouiage 
their members to expiess their mdividuality along a few minoi 
and socially acceptable lines. At the same time they condition 
their members to abide by innumerable rules and legulations, do- 
ing this so subtly and completely that tliese members are largely 
unconscious tliat the rules exist. If a society has done its work of 
shaping the individual properly, he is no more conscious of most 
of the restrictions it has imposed tlian he is of the lestiaints which 
his habitual clothing imposes on his movements.— Ralph Linton, 
The Cultural Background of Personality, p. 17 ( Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc., New York, 1945). 



CHAPTER I 


Student Discipline Develops 
Out of Student Life 


“The whole child goes to school ” This truism is on the lips of 
most parents and is restated in a hundred vaiiations by all but the 
most insulated teachers m the elementary schools. Fewer high 
school teachers chant this dogma, despite the valiant impetus of 
the eight-year study of the Progressive Education Association, 
and still fewer teachers m colleges and univeisilies give even lip 
service to this twentieth century educational doctrine. But the 
tide of fundamental reform has set in this dnection, and incrcas- 
mgly educators at all levels concern themselves with assisting in 
the development of the whole person: emotions, insights, under- 
standings, and behavior. Intellect is no longer the sole concern 
of teachers. 

Nevertheless, in our preoccupation with the bioad goal of per- 
sonality development, educators frequently neglect or exclude 
certain types of emotions, insights, understandings, and behavior 
which are socially disruptive in the classroom and on the play- 
ground, and which often interfere with personal development 
These deviations in development away from the socially approved 
and desued end goals are usually described by such value words 
as errors,” “bad,” “antisocial,” and even “immoral.” And the con- 
trol techniques used to eradicate such “bad” deviations in emo- 

1 
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tions, insights, understandings, and behavior include' pimisli- 
ment,” ‘warnings,” “threats,” “restiictions,” and “expulsion”-none 
of which IS truly educative with respect either to purpose or to 
effect Tlie inappropriateness and ineffectiveness of such peda- 
gogical control techniques are especially shaiply outlined when 
they are applied to the moie matuied late adolescents resident 
today in high schools, colleges, and universities. 

Discipline as Education 

In contrast to the outmoded concept of deviate or “immorar 
behavior, the authors of this book propose to broaden the scope 
of the objectives of education, including higher education, to in- 
clude “bad” behavior and thus to apply to such “bad” emotions, 
insights, understandings, and behavior those effective educative 
techniques which aie designed to reeducate the mdividual in tire 
duection of “good” behavior. In oux judgment, all behavioi, good 
and bad, is thus to be tiansfeiied from the realm of blame and 
censuie and placed in the context of socialized leainmg situations 

Based upon this concept of education, discipline, tire result of 
“bad” behavior, is conceived as inherent in the educational proc- 
ess itself, and thus is not unposed directly and arbitrarily fiom 
external authoiities Disciplinary counseling, conceived as a con- 
structive educational force when performed by professionally 
trained counselors, takes its place in the broad methodology of 
education. This type of counsehng includes both personal and 
group programs designed to prevent misconduct and to provide 
effective means of reeducation for those students whose behavior 
conflicts with that of other individuals, with the group mores of 
student life, or with society in general. The prevention of mis- 
conduct IS an mtegral part of educational processes with respect 
to the program of admissions, individual counseling, and group, 
social, recreational, and religious activities among students. Re- 
education involves assisting the student to reorient and retrain 
himself with respect to his social, personal, or ethical develop- 
ment. 

Seen thus as a part of a bioadly conceived program of educa- 
tion designed to assist each individual to achieve his maximum 
personal development consistent with social obligations and the 
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social setting in whicli he grows and hves, discipline talces its 
place in education as a special educational technique for a special 
puipose and with a special clientele. Disciplinary counseling is 
not, however, an isolated clinical technique, but lather a part of a 
bioad-gauged pedagogical program in the institutional setting of 
high schools, colleges, and universities In effect, we piopose to 
establish disciplinary counseling and its behavior content or sub- 
ject matter, student misbehavior, in a system of higher education 
which is as inclusive and broad m content and technique as is the 
following concept of elementary and secondary education d 

When a child is failing to acquire the substantive aspects of the culture 
at the rate nonnally expected for his age or when lus personality devel- 
opment is showing deviations either in the diiection of delinquency or 
neurosis, it is a part of educational responsibility to correct the defi- 
ciencies and counteract the ill effects of the child’s past educational 
history Education, in its bioadest sense, thus encompasses, not only 
the positive efforts to leach and tram the young, but also le-education 
—the "remedial teaching” and “counseling” of schools; the personal and 
social re-direction engaged in by welfare agencies, churches, courts 
and correctional institutions, and the specialized psychotherapy prac- 
ticed in the case of the more serious personality disturbances of both 
children and adults 

Psychology and Discipline 

A system of psychology which is appropriate and relevant to 
the concept of discipline as an mtegral part of education, broadly 
conceived, is stated by Price as follows-^ 

Gestalt psychology also recognizes ethical conduct by man as the 
“culmination of man’s rational nature.” This position “is made tenable 
by a simple extention of the notion of insight to an appreciation of the 
social consequences of one’s actions. A ‘good act’ is one which takes 
into consideration all the immediate and long-distance effects which 
it may draw after it, and is perfoimed only if it leads to a better group 

^ An Announcement of Changes in the Editorial Management and Polictj 
of The Harvard Educational Review, issued by the School of Education, Har- 
vard Umveisity, Cambndge, 1946. 

^ Louise Piice, Creative Gwup Work on the Campus, pp, 29-30, Teachers 
College Contribuhons to Education, Columbia University Press, New York, 
1941. 
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organization (in the sense of Wertheimer’s 'good’ gestalt). A bad act, 
on the other hand, is one executed out of relation to the setting in 
■which it occurs and thereby inevitably creates tension or conflict be- 
tween the offendei and the society of which he is a ‘member.’ Society, 
however, is not absolved of at least partial lesponsibility for theie must 
be something ‘wi’ong’ with it that one of its parts should i eact in a way 
which defeats its own integiation”* 

Such an interpretation is of consequence to personnel officers foi 
three reasons: (1) It is optimistic and by identifying goodness with 
the operation of the law of piecision suggests the possibility of “a 
steady evolution toward improved and more hannonious behavior.” 
Tlie concept offers a scientiffe basis foi achieving human happiness. 
(2) It “is rational and supports the Sociatic view that the wise man is 
also the virtuous one” (S) It is humane and just “The individual 
is simply the figure, subject to all tlie field forces which the ground 
exerts on him.”f 

” George Harh-nann, Gestalt Psychology, p 274, 1935. 

frZiid.pp 274-275 


The Institutional Setting of Discipline 

Fiona the above fonnulation it follows that discipline and disci- 
plinary counseling cannot be understood apart from tlae institu- 
tional, as well as the broader societal, setting in which the be- 
havior of individual students takes place. For example, speaking 
of the medieval peiiod in liistory, Rashdall writes of this concept 
of the influence of society upon student behavior: “It must be le- 
membered that the violent scenes which crowd the records of a 
medieval university are only an extieme development of the vio- 
lence which characterizes medieval life in general.'’® And again he 
generalizes about tins relationship of individual behavior to so- 
cietal conditions : "Alike in the Universities and out of them, the 
asceticism of the medieval ideal provoked and fostered the wild- 
est indulgence in actual life.”* 

_ The reader should not conclude hastily that in modem hfe there 
IS no similar societal influence upon student behavior. The follow- 


Ifeshngs Rashdall, The Universities of Europe in the Middle Ases 
Oxiord University Press, New York, 1895 ’ 

Ihid,p. 675 
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ing extiact from Schmid t*s review of early Ameiican colleges in- 
dicates the continuing mtei relationship of society’s mores and stu- 
dent behavior.® 

When such “extia-cuiricular activities” ocemred in the newer soutli- 
ein and western institutions, tliey weie peihaps inoio luiid and spec- 
tacular The remoteness and isolation of some of these small colleges 
may have been a principal cause in that it offered no normal outlet 
for the animal eneigy of growing boys. When one hears the promoters 
of Kenyon College lecominend the latter foi its accessibility, since it 
was only six miles from a stage line and scarcely twenty-five fiom the 
National Road, one can imagine the life in the icmoter seats of learn- 
ing This factoi helps to explain the excesses that weie perpeliated; on 
the frontier the acquisition of culture was a painful piocess. Dining 
Andrew Dickson White’s undeigiaduate days at Hobart piofessors 
were buried under matti esses, and tutors badly burned by heated can- 
nonballs lolling down the coriidors. Piesident Hale at one time es- 
caped flora the classroom through a window and down a ladder; on 
another occasion he was kept at hay by a showei of beer-bottles. 
White found more carousing in Hobart than in a half-dozen of tho 
largest American and Euiopcan umveisitios that he came to know 
later, and as a result became skeptical of the “diioct Chiistian influ- 
ence” of small church colleges. Students of Miami Umveisily in Ohio 
blockaded lectuie halls and homes after a heavy snowfall and hi ought 
college activities to a complete standstill. In Noith Caiolina they lode 
hoises through the doimitoiy and “shot up” the place generally. At a 
gieat dunking bout, attended by students and faculty, that signalized 
the celebration of Wasliington’s birthday in 1804, a young instiucloi, 
according to a student’s letter, achieved the feat of getting diunk twice. 
Shooting, blocking stagecoaches, and singing libald songs in fioni of 
churches are reported fiom the Umveisity of Viigima. Students hoie 
went even furthei and on occasion assaulted and whipped membeis of 
the faculty In the course of the riot of 1842 Professor Davis was shot 
and killed by an exuberant undeigiaduate A similar outrage was the 
muider of President Jeremiah Chambeilin of Oakland College in Mis- 
sissippi Dming the political excitement attendant upon the discussion 
of the Compromise of 1850 a drunken student, enraged over a fancied 
injmy, stabbed him to death 

= George P Schmidt, The Old Tivie College President, pp. 85-86, Co' 
lumbia University Press, New York, 1930. 
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To balance the pictuie, we should cite one personal report from 
the University of Wisconsin of a half century ago If it is at all 
representative of student life of that day, then one would suppose 
that disciplinary situations occuiied quite infrequently in contrast 
with the situations at colleges included in Schmidt’s study quoted 
above. Further exploi ation is needed to deteimine the representa- 
tiveness of both samplings— perhaps both accounts are tuie of dif- 
ferent segments of student life. The Wisconsin picture of student 
life is as follows:® 


Theie was some, but not much excessive drinking of intoxicants by 
the students— by men students only Drinking of intoxicants by girl 
students was wholly unknown. There was a breweiy on State Street 
about midway between Assembly Hall and the capitol, and in connec- 
tion with it a saloon, which was patronized by a minority of tire boys 
and by only a few of them to any considerable extent . , . Instances 
of intoxication were only occasional and were generally disappioved 
by student opinion Such reveling was most likely to occur on Satur- 
day evenings. . I do not recall die case of a single student whose 
career at Madison was wrecked by strong dimk. On the whole the in- 
fluence of the entue univeisity, both faculty and students, was defi- 
nitely and successfully on the right side . . 

One thing remains to be spoken of in regaid to which the customs of 
the present and of the past are far apart, and that thing of course is 
smokmg. Many of the young men smoked pipes and cigais, and a few 
of them smoked cigarettes. Smokmg among gnls and women was to- 
tally unknown A gul seen smoking would have been socially taboo 
in any circle of respectable society It was not even quite the correct 
thing for men to smoke cigarettes. ... It is true that The Badger re- 
ported in 84 that the students of Yale College smoke cigarettes daily 
to the number of two or three thousand,” but Yale students came fiom 
homes of different environment ... and the environment of public 
opinion and conduct in the two institutions was equally different. 


The Contemporary Adolescent Student and College Life 

In so far as present-day student discipline develops out of the 
broad social setting of student life, it is lelevant for our discussion 
of disciplme to characterize very briefly certain featuies of the 


Frederic A. Pike, A Student at Wisconsin Fifty Years Ago pp 
Democrat Pnntmg Co., Madison, Wis , 1935. 


lau-iau. 
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contemporary imiversity in much tire same manner tlrat Rashdall 
has characterized medieval student life and Schmidt has described 
the American college student of a century ago. In the absence of 
objective, verified, and quantitative data we are forced to base 
these characterizations on personal, subjective, and observational 
experiences. A decade or more hence perhaps experimental data 
may become available for the scientific testing of our hypothesis 
of the oiigin of contemporary students’ disciplmary behavior. 

The student admitted to college today directly from high school 
IS typically an adolescent in his late teen years. He has shown 
some mtellectual and scholastic promise and he usually aspires to 
cultural and professional training in order to prepare himself for 
his anticipated occupational and social i ole in the community. He 
has shown some degree of matuie ethical development as well as 
the ability to undertake personal, educational, and social tasks and 
responsibilities. He is the product of individual and family hopes 
and fears, personal aptitudes and inteiests, and cultural, leligious, 
and biological processes. He is oftentimes unsophisticated, emo- 
tionally and physically immature, and sometimes socially and po- 
litically docile. He is usually "on his own” foi the fiist time in 
his life Frequently he is in a state of revolt against tire author- 
ity status of his pai-ents and, as a icsult, he often tiansfors this 
attitude into action against the paient-suiiogates, the college au- 
thorities. A biave new world faces him, and he expects to meet it 
vahantly, to experience its offerings truly, and to conquer it trium- 
phantly. Usually he has not learned to tolerate differing be- 
havior in others, especially in those of different race, culture, reli- 
gion, politics, and nationality. If left to himself as he progresses 
through college, he usually clings socially to hke-minded students, 
theieby further narroiving his originally narrow personal habits, 
beliefs, attitudes, and preferences. As a beginning freshman, he 
has not yet learned many of the social skills necessary to live 
amicably in the socially polyglot adult world. Fie is entering a 
transitional, or training, environment from which he is expected 
to emerge no longer an adolescent but a reasonable adult, able to 
assume the mature responsibilities which society, of which he 
is its own most self-conscious unit, has deemed necessary and 
desirable. 
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The college or university which he enters to learn adult be- 
havior, and to acquire mature competence, is an educational cor- 
poration. It has a charter which mvests final legal jurisdiction 
over all matters m a governing body of adults, which sometimes 
permits student participation m certain phases of tlie management 
and regulation of student life and activities. The broad societal 
purposes of the institution, the opmions of its faculty, and the 
needs of the students guide that body in determining its policies. 
The opinions of the alumni and of the people of the community 
who support the college also affect the manner of operation and 
government The cultuial and social heritage of the community 
fuither provides tire broad framework or social learning field m 
which the college exists. Withm these limitations the governing 
board functions to govern an institution of higher learning, and 
it may sometimes regard or disregard the limiting factors men- 
tioned. 

In tills sense the college is not a pohtical oi management de- 
mociacy in which the leaders derive their poweis and responsi- 
bilities from those who aie governed, but it is expected to prepare 
Its students to function as membeis in a democratic society To 
achieve its purpose, therefoie, it must be prepared to accept the 
entering student as he is and to piovide the teaching experiences 
—both within and without the classroom— which make him fit for 
the outside world. 


Since students differ with regard to aptitudes, interests, goals, 
and backgrounds in educational, social, and ethical concepts, the 
college, having adapted many of its programs to the “typical” 
student, must further individuahze its instmctional, counseling, 
and recreational facilities to provide assistance to the deviate or 
atypical student. Foi example, it must accept the student who is 
m a period of revolt against parents and somehow provide for 
him a flexible and toleiant environment in which he may express 
iimself within reasonable limits of appropriate taste and thus be 
assisted to develop into an educated, responsible citizen. 

Witliin Ae Imitations of staff and money, the social and ethical 
conduct of college students is a responsibility of educational as 
opposed to administrative officials A coUege is responsible for 
teaching its students m this area of behavior as well as in more 
traditional subject-matter fields. Discipline as an educational 
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process, therefore, calls for the utilization of all the facilities of a 
college in providing adequate learning situations so that all stu- 
dents may make developmental adjustments within the envhon- 
ment in which they find themselves. 

Hawkes has stated a basic point of view toward discipline and 
misbehavioi which sti esses the responsibility of the institution to 
assist tire student with his moial and behavior development as it 
does witlihis intellectual development:’ 

This means [college responsibihty] that fixed mlcs of discipline ad- 
ministeied arbitiarily have no place m a college It means that some 
one must at all costs deteimine what is back of a case of cheating oi 
drunkenness or othei breach of decent behavior. Not only the factual 
evidence in the case, but the background and state of mind that led up 
to it, must in some way be found out. This takes time and patience 
and insight, but it is a teclinique that can be developed and piacticed. 
Discipline should be approached from the angle of moial education of 
the individual rather than of his punishment. I have met veiy few 
boys who weie not thankful to have someone point out clearly but 
sympathetically defects in their character When a weakness in char- 
acter has once been definitely isolated so that the boy can see just what 
it is and what it implies, he can usually be counted on to make the 
attempt to strengthen his weak spot. To expel a boy from college as 
soon as a weak spot in his character has been located seems to me to 
indicate either a failure to understand human nature or a blindness to 
the most solemn responsibility that the college has assumed in admit- 
ting him. 


Is Discipline Something New? 

Is this lelationship between the adolescent’s personal status and 
the disciphnaiy phase of college life something new in higher edu- 
cation? Emphatically, nol From the desciiptions of 12th cen- 
tury student life in Salerno, Bologna, and Pans to the present-day 
annals, every description of the collegiate way of life mcludes 
mention of discipline. Hence toe conclude that mishehavior is 
just as typical and characteristic of that way of life as are the 
professorial lectures, textbooks, final examinations, and libraries. 
Schmidt writes of the colonial American colleges:® 

’ H E. Hawkes, "College Administration,” Journal of Higher Education, 
Vol 1, p. 252, May, 1930. 

® Schmidt, op cit , p. 41 
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In this phase of college life also the records have the same story to 
tell, the same youtliful exuberances and uncouth pranks appeared 
everywhere, and few college histones were complete without the ac- 
coimt of at least one great riot Satan himself seems to have wrought 
with sti iking impaitiality, for calves were tied in chapels and ci ackers 
exploded m tutors’ rooms in the saintly College of New Jersey as well 
as in the godless Univeisity of Virginia, . . , 


Even though the subject matter of student misbehavior is old, 
perhaps a glance backwaid a century ago to the University of 
Wisconsin may make us aware of a change in attitude toward dis- 
cipline and disciplinary counseling The system in use at that time 
was simple and readily imdeistood as contrasted with the obscime, 
and even sometimes concealed, system in vogue today in some in- 
stitutions Whetlier the Wisconsin system actually controlled be- 
havior effectively may be doubted, but at least it bad the vii tue of 
bemg an “open book 


During the first decade or so the faculty used a unique grading sys- 
tem which seems to have been based upon the ancient Saxon tradition 
that the accused is presumed innocent until pioved guilty At the be- 
ginning of each session all students were credited with 100 points in 
scholarship and 100 pomts in deportment. For each scholastic crime 
or lapse from grace as reckoned in the published decalogue of the fac- 
ulty, a student was debited from one to fifty points Scholastic debits 
resulted mostly from failure to recite or turn in written work All types 
of misbehavior which the faculty could think of-and they thought 5 a 
lot— were assigned a pomt value. It cost as much to miss daily prayers 
as to miss a class. Tardiness cost half as much as complete absence. 

The most expensive indulgence was what the faculty called “personal 
violence, which cost a full 50 points. Personal violence m this scale 
ot values was five times as serious as missing an examination and 10 
times more serious than entering a saloon or barroom in the villag-e of 
Madison When a student accumulated 25 debits in the great book 
kept by the Chancellor, he was warned and his father notified in beau- 
tiful prose Accumulabon of 50 and 75 debits called forth a second 
and third warnmg If a student used up all his credits he was, as the 
faculty put it, separated from the institution for one term or longer.” 

voi. 47, No. 9, p. 6 , June, 1946. See also Schmidt’s reference to similar 
merit-dement systems used m early colonial colleges. Op cit., pp. 82-83. 
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There is nothing to suggest that the faculty had evei heaid of deficit 
spending. As it woiked out, some students, notably the Chancellors’ 
sons, pursued their education ni alternate sessions. 

In contrast with the Wisconsm system, discipline and disci- 
plmaiy counseling are seldom discussed publicly today except in 
teims of the enjoyable leminiscences of alumni as they attempt to 
recaptuie the joviality of their adolescent college days. In reject- 
ing such a policy of concealment by officials, the authors of this 
book feel that discipline, as a part of the collegiate way of life, 
should be made known and dealt with as objectively and human- 
istically as IS recieation, another phase of the collegiate way of 
life once repressed and deplored by college authorities. Disci- 
pline is indeed a noimal part of the college scene and of student 
Me and can be turned to good advantage in helping the student to 
leain important and necessary concepts witli respect to person-to- 
person relationships, ethics, personal and social values, and similar 
phases of the student’s development as a personality. We pro- 
pose to outline in this book such a program which utilizes disci- 
plinary situations for learning and relearning purposes. While we 
use illustrations and materials taken largely from college life, yet 
we feel that our techniques and principles hold equally well for 
high school students Indeed there is a continuity of student be- 
havior from the high school to the college period and the origin of 
much collegiate behavior is to be found in earliei high school ex- 
periences. Our generalizations are to be applied equally to all 
levels of education, not just to college life. 

CunRENT Approaches to Discipline^'’ 

An overview analysis of high schools and colleges today reveals 
that certam attitudes are stdl held by administrators and faculty 
almost as they were held in the ancient universities. In general 
we may say that currently theie are five approaches to die dis- 
position or treatment of students who exhibit tliat type of be- 
havior classified as undesirable or unacceptable to the school or 

are not concerned in this book with discipline defined as main- 
tenance of ordeilmess and good behavior in the classroom. That is a special 
problem in teaching and classroom management. Bnt wo shall be concerned 
with behavior inamfestations of students wherever they occui’. 
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college community or as violations of formal regulations and rules. 
These five approaches or points of view are; (1) stiict and im- 
pel sonal enforcement of rules and regulations; (2) indulgent 
laxity typified by the expression, “Boys will be boys”, (3 ) the pu- 
nitive approach, (4) preventive group work; (5) individual coun- 
seling as prevention. We shall discuss these five approaches 
briefly to seive as further introduction to our discussion of the 
program of discipline and disciplinary counseling. 


Strict and Impersonal Enforcement of Numerous 
and Detailed Rules^'^ 


This strict attitude on the pait of administrators and certain 
members of the faculty toward disciplinary cases appears to be, in 
part, grounded upon a concept of discipline which is both stern 
and rigidly consistent. The medieval counterparts of this point of 
view are numerous and may, in laige pait, have set the standard 
foi centuries of attempts at stern control of student behavior. 
For example, Sheldon leminds us that:^^ 

A celebrated college of the University of Paris, in the time of Eias- 
mus, deliberately aimed to cmsh the spirit of its students by inflicting 
upon them almost impossible sanitary conditions. Not infrequently 
the iron discipline piovoked outbieaks which cost the teacheis their 
fives, ... Students were not pennitted to go beyond the walls of tlieir 
colleges without official attendance, and if convicted of an infiinge- 
ment of the rules they were soundly buched. 


Sclimidt interprets die reactions of 19th century students to 
such a disciplinaiy system in these words 

Such was the disciplinaiy machinery which the president might ex- 
pect to find when he entered office and which he was expected to 

iiPCThaps few coUeges. ancient oi modem, achieved the distinction of 
mon College which, in 1802. had ‘laws” governing students and consisting 

J Schmidt, op. cit, pp. 
j ® of Georgia estabhshed sixteen pages of uiles which 

general, the 

faculty shall use discretion in all cases not covered.” {Ibid n 81 ) 

CroftSZ N “S’wof 

“ Schmidt, op cit , pp. 88-84. 
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opeiate. That the machinery creaked goes without saying The cold, 
impel sonal foimalism of such a routine was hound to be galling to 
adolescents who required sympathy and human contacts. The pomp 
and solemnity of a faculty heaiing might oveiawe the guilty, but was 
not likely to win theii confidence. The best of them found the yoke 
at times unbeaiable. . . . One did not have to be a congenital lowdy 
however to chafe under the rigid legime, for it was so confining that 
smoldeiing resentment cOuld always be roused. As a result, violations 
of lilies were the ordei of the day. Very often, to be sure, such viola- 
tions weie nothing more than hoiseplay and pianks of the kind that old 
graduates like to recall and embellish, and that glow more elaboiate 
with each alumni dinner But all too frequently they took the form of 
open insubordination and concerted uprisings against the constituted 
authoiities. Tliose colleges were few and far between that did not 
boast of at least one fiist-class not. So nunieious and so widespread 
are the accounts of such occurrences that even when taken with a grain 
of salt they indicate a condition of affans in most colleges that ap- 
proached chronic anarchy. 

Until recently in some colleges and in many high schools one 
could still observe vestigial remains of this ancient attempt to 
contiol student behavioi by external authoiitaiian discipline for- 
mulated in detailed 111165/“^ 

■^‘The pait that rules played in the live.s of students as late as the iiiue- 
teenth century is illustrated as follows in the case of the University of Geoi- 
gia. Except foi the date, one might well have concluded that Coulter was 
quoting Rashdall with respect to the twelfth ccntuiy University of Pansl 

"Higher education was a new thing in the Lower South when the Univci- 
sity of Geoigia began its existence Yale men brought the idea in, and Yale 
men made the machinery and set it in motion As already noted, how Yale 
College did thmgs was of much impoitance in Georgia The mspiiation foi 
the laws governing the students was also of Yale oiigin and was Puiilanical 
and puerile aftei the most approved fashion of the age. It was anomalous 
indeed foi the scientific Meigs to give way to this flood of potty resh’ictions 
and commands, religious and otherwise; but what else could he do~he who 
had known no other Again was it even sb anger that godless Geoigui 
should embrace them so arduously and cling to them so tenaciously, 

“The first code of laws was di'awn up by Meigs and adopted by the .Sena- 
tus Academicus m Louisville in 1803, and iheieaftei they weie codified and 
readopted at intervals-m 1811, 1816, 1823, 1827, 1834, 1854, and on down, 
Few laws woie evei dropped, the changes were additions. These rules were 
the law of the land as far as the University was concerned and just as sacred, 
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Such social control systems sometimes stem from a fear of being 
charged with inconsistency, with variations in the treatment of 
different individual students who have exhibited diffeient kinds 
of hehavioi or who may have participated in the same unaccept- 
able behavior Such a method of handling discipline essentially 
calls for a detailed set of rules and legulations with stipulated 
specific penalties attached to violations of each rule or regulation. 
When a student breaks a lule he automatically receives a certain 
penalty. In fact, he knows ahead of time what his penalty will be 
because the lule book states die prescribed action This codifica- 
tion of discipluie is similar to the practices of some continental 
universities in the medieval and renaissance period, and the prac- 
tice which persisted widely in Ameiica as late as the latter pait 
of the nineteenth century. 

Such a penal system of discipline usually ignores die individual 
student and the causative factors undeilymg the behavior which 
we call unacceptable Moreover, the method of treatment con- 
tiibutes very little to the personal giowth and to the development 
of self-discipline Rather is the student placed in the position of 
forced conformance to rules and regulations Such a system 
thwarts any attempt oi any possibility of stimulatmg independent 
tlimking and judgment about his own adjustments to student life 
or to adult life Such an approach is neither positive, as is in- 
dividual tieatraent of the student, noi is it destructively negative 
as IS the punitive method of administering discipline. 

Indulgent Laxity— “Boys Will Be Boys’ 

This approach to the problem of discipline is in some respects 
the opposite extreme fiom strict enforcement of rules. Essen- 
tially it is a “masculine” point of view which may have its origin 
in the guilt feelmgs of the adult enforcement agent, in a nostalgic 

The student s passport to classes was a set of the laws signed by the presi- 
dent, he was given ten days to digest them and thereafter he fell haid under 
their inexorable pains and penalties. His every action was guided by them 
A law got him out of bed and put him back again He ate by them, he 
studied by them, he recited by them— they were with him always. He kept 
them close at hand, hardly knowing until he should consult them what he 
could do next (E. Merton Coulter, College Life in the Old South, pp, 77— 
78, The Macmillan Company, New York, 1928 ) 
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lecall of tlie official’s disciplinary behavior when he too was an 
adolescent student. In fact, many times faculty membeis, in off- 
guard moments, will comment in the midst of deliberations of a 
student’s case of misbehavioi • “I did worse things when I was a 
student” This attitude is leminiscent of the fiaternity alumnus 
who, on homecoming celebrations, regales the new imdergradu- 
ates with boasts about his escapades when he was in college 
This essentially irresponsible method may have a beneficial, emo- 
tional cathartic eflPect upon the adult, but it makes little positive 
contribution to the development of independent judgment and 
a sense of social responsibility on the part of the student being 
counseled. 

The Punitive Approach 

Although most high schools, colleges, and college officials do 
not publicly subsciibe to a punitive treatment of misbehavior, 
theie IS evidence which indicates that even today many students 
are deliberately punished for delinquencies. , 

This punishment method of controlling behavior and of dealing 
with that misbehavior which is defined as violation of detailed and 
numerous rules and regulations, has a long antiquity. In fact, in a 
few colleges, the point of view and even some of the legulations 
have survived the centuries with surprising, and dismaying, in- 
tactness. The reader should compare some of the rules, and also 
the spirit of disciplraarians, on his ovm campus with the situation 
as described below. 

It IS evident that the spirit of the Middle Ages, with its tendency to 
mysticism, its lack of confidence in human nature, its univeisal instinct 
of repression and const! amt, was not adapted to discover, in matters of 
discipline, a just medium between license and extieme sevciity. It was 

Haskins notes this point in his description of “the good student” of me- 
dieval times. He quotes. . the fife of the virtuous student,’ says Dean 
Rashdall, ‘has no annals . It has h.een observed that the alumni re- 
unions of our own day are often more prolific in iccollections of Student 
escapades than of the daily performance of the allotted ta.sk.” (Ghailcs H. 
Haskins, The Rise of Universities, pp. 120-123, Peter Smith, New Yoik, 
1940.) 

Gabriel Compayre, Abelard and the Origin and Early History of Uni- 
versities, pp. 278-279, Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1893. 
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decidedly toward severity that it leaned when enclosed colleges and 
boarding-schools came to replace the free coipoiations of students of 
eaiher days. Then the rod had full sway. The lod, which was the 
favorite mode of discipline in convents, became the gieat educational 
instrument in colleges, "those jails full of young captives.” "Chiklien 
should be brought up to endme severity in all that concerns the body,” 
said a geneial of the Dominicans, who fortified his opinion by the pre- 
cepts of St. Bernard and Lycurgus. But the fact that the whip was in 
constant use, and for the slightest faults, is not the only tiling that 
sheds light on the rigorous discipline of the Middle Ages; the natuie of 
the faults thus punished does tlie same thing. The icgulations drawn 
up hy Gerson, the gentle Gerson, for the Cathedial School of Pans, 
enumerate the chief faults which the pupils were liable to commit, and 
which, moreover, their comrades were bound to make known, the giv- 
ing of seciet information being then encomaged as a legitimate means 
of discipline.* Here is the list; "Speaking French,f lying, giving the 
he, insulting, stnkmg, doing or saying immodest things, using late, 
forgetting to recite the canonical houis, and talking in chinch ” 

* A pupil who did not denounce the f.iidt of Ins comrade was punished like tlie 
guilty one 

f Even in 1000, tlie pupils were still forbidden, under seveio ponalboi, to speak 
m their mother tongue 


Although the punishment method of tieatment of human be- 
ings may have some limited educational and remedial value with 
some students m some situations, as a general method it is out of 
harmony with contemporaiy educational philosophy and is nearly 
always completely ineffective in solving the basic and unclorly- 
mg adjustment problems which aie often causes of misbehavior. 
While lecogmzmg that some individuals must be segregated be- 
cause they have limited possibility of learning self-iegulation and 
seff.iesponsibihty, yet we should not use punishment methods 
with any naive expectation that tliey will "leform” tlie individual 
concerned. In far too many cases die punitive appioach to disci- 
E X®”" ' ’'I ^ expression of the urge of the admims- 

students who have initatccl 
In otliei ciicumstances tlie punitive ap- 
V'V expiession of the point of view that, “wo 
must not appear to be weak and afiaid to take disciplinaiy action. 
We must make an example of tins student m oidei to deL othe; 
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students from similar behavior,” When analyzed with respect to 
their effect in refoiming individual students, these points of view 
are not to be seriously entertained, even though the irritation of 
the faculty towaid a particulai iriesponsible student is sympathet- 
ically understood and indeed often shaiedi 

In some situations a punitive approach to discipline seems to 
exhibit a spiiit of “we will show the students who is boss around 
heie If we aren’t firm they will get out of hand. Severe puniish- 
ment always prevents misbehavior. Disciplme is the only way to 
control behavior.” This point of view appears to stem from long 
historical roots, leading back fiom both Latin and North Ameri- 
can to early European universities. We find a trace of its early 
outgrowth in tire Latin- American universities of the sixteenth cen- 
tmy, no doubt influenced in pait by their prototype, Salamanca, 
the leading university of Spain, which in turn was greatly influ- 
enced in its pattern by medieval Paiis.^^ 

Student life was not at all a round of unbroken study, but was filled 
with nocturnal scandals, brawls, and occasional duels, which kept the 
univeisity authonties (eg, haddels) constantly on the alert. ... In 
Older to apprehend students red-handed, proctors often prowled about 
the streets at night or visited the night spots where clandestine visits 
were likely and there lay in waiting. The whole thing became a sort 
of sport of student versus recognized authority. 

An evaluation of the results of such a point of view and the 
methods that are derived from it would raise serious doubt as to 
their effectiveness, if one approaches the ti eatment of disciplinaiy 
behavior from the standpoint of actually doing something con- 
structive about it instead of merely punishing students. Essen- 
tially a punitive approach to discipline is a simple and lazy 
method of solving problems through eliminating students from 
college. Very frequently such a method solves the problem by 
getting lid of the troublesome students, sometimes, it must be 
noted, with justification because there is apparently no other ef- 
fective method available for a particular situation But essen- 
tially a generalized and rigidly consistent punitive attitude toward 

John A. Glow, The Epic of Latin America, p. 288, Doubleday & Co,, 
Inc , New York, 1947. 
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discipline blocks any attempt to work out individualized solutions 
of rehabilitation thereby alleviating the causes and preventing 
fmther manifestations or undesirable effects. 

Preventive Group Worlc 

Desciiptions of medieval student life indicate that the teirible 
drabness and barrenness of the student’s life and the absence of 
what we consider today to be normal group recreation were un- 
doubtedly directly related to the tremendous amount of misbe- 
havior. Despite medieval educational theory, the absence of 
facilities for recieation did not produce mild-mannered and law- 
abiding students outside of the confines of the colleges, however 
lestricted and repressed drey were •within. For example. 

Under the protection of their clerical tonsuie, the students of Pans 
attacked and slew passeis-by, carried off the women, ravished the vir- 
gins, committed robberies, and bioke into houses Over and over 
again at Oxford occurs the dismal record that ceitam ]uiois swear that 
a monk or clerk killed A or B, citizen or clerk, with a swoid, poleax, oi 
knife, and has fled Such violence was not confined to turbulent fresh- 
men and young aristocrats, but masters of aits, monks, friais, bene- 
ficed clergymen, and heads of colleges were involved in street brawls 
and assaults.^* 

We shall see in a later discussion that modem group work in 
high schools and on college campuses, particularly the develop- 
ment of strident unions and the stimulation of wholesome and 
varied group life and student activities, undoubtedly have con- 
tributed significantly to the prevention of undesirable behavioi. 
Perhaps modern recreational piograms have even reduced, though 
not entirely eliminated, the drinking bouts which were an integial 
part of the stages of advancement in the career of a medieval stu- 
dent from tire initiation or “deposition” of “yellow beak” freshmen 
to the celebration given for his masters (teachers) after his final 
disputation and graduation. For example, at ancient Ploidelbeig 
students celebrated their Kommers^ or drinking bouts, in the 
neighboring villages, often fighting with the peasants.^” But, in 

Sheldon, op. cit , p. 4 

^^lbid,p. 31. 
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contiast, today new forms of recreation are gradually being sub- 
stituted for these ancient violent ones, with many desirable at- 
tendant consequences upon students’ scholastic and personal im- 
provement in both high school and college. 

Thus organized social, recreational, athletic, and religious 
groups seiwe to channel the interest and urges of students into 
wholesome and educational opportunities of a constructive sort. It 
is as true today as it ever was that idle hands of students get into 
mischief and it is a wise school oi college administration which 
follows the dictates of the modern conception of group work in- 
stead of using the iron hand of administrative discipline to con- 
trol student life 

Writing of discipline in elementary and high schools, Strang has 
expressed the basic modem rationale of group control of individ- 
ual behavior in our foim of democratic society and especially with 
respect to the mfluence of the group upon the developing social 
adjustments of the mdividual members.^® 

Anothei form of control resides in society, oi, more specifically, in 
teachers and school olEcials, public opinion among students, family as 
well as community opinion, leligious sanctions, goveininonlal regula- 
tions, books, movies, and radio. This group control may be repre- 
sented in unwi’itteu customs and tiadiUons. These are lules imposed 
by the pressure of social habits, and arise out of the structure of the 
group. Custom as such is respected. Equally impoitant, m an educa- 
tional institution, is the control that results from intense group feeling, 
usually called “school spirit.” 

More clearly defined are the rules made by the students themselves. 
These rules may be enforced by the administration, but arise out of 
student interest and initiative. They aie refoimulated by every new 
group of students, not made once and for all time. “Morality, insofai 
as it finds expression in the ideas of any social group, is always m the 
making” At the authoritaiian end of the scale are rules and regula- 
tions made by administrative officers and enforced either by officers oi 
by students. 

The aim of education in a democracy is gradually to replace super- 
ficial, automatic obedience to authority with controls born wilhin 
Such progression of experience is in line with what we know about the 

Ruth Strang, Group Activities in College and Secondary School, pp 
88-89, Harper & Biothens, New Yoik, 1941 
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moial development of children. The French psychologist, Piaget, in 
the groups of childien he studied, found the sinft fxom the idea of law 
as something imposed from without to tlie idea of law as something 
which members of tlie gioup help to create and enforce, taking place 
before high school age. Thus even junior high school childien should 
participate in the raakmg and enforcing of lulcs and regulations essen- 
tial for living in the school community. 

In any society or school theie must ho government, control, direc- 
tion, disciphne. The question is whether this contiol shall be cxeicised 
arbitianly or coopeiatively. The aim is individual self-government, 
self-control, self-diiection, self-discip’ e, and a personal sense of re- 
sponsibility. The purpose of student coopeiation in government is not 
to make life easier for teachers, but to develop in students the qualities 
mentioned in the preceding sentence 

Student organizations and activities can contiibute to the pie- 
vention of misbehavior by piovidmg “civilized” outlets foi the 
healthy enthusiasms and exuberance of adolescence. Such activi- 
ties provide for social, emotional, and citizenship giowtli through 
normal participation imder desirable conditions in cooperative 
enterprises, community affaiis, as well as individual leisure time 
activities. Thus students are encouraged and aided in .securing 
satisfaction through appioval of tlieir fellow students and through 
self-governing practices. That such leainings aie thought to he 
desirable in adult Me, is evidenced by the fact tliat many large 
business corporations and other social enterprises and institutions 
have developed extensive group activities as a means of maintain- 
ing high morale and of rechanneling attitudes and impulses which 
might become destructive and antisocial and thus express them- 
selves in unacceptable behavior. 

Individual Counseling as Prevention 

It is the fundamental thesis of the authois, based upon their ex- 
perience in developing a collegiate system of disciplinary counsel- 
ing, that behavior maladjustments are often anticipated in the 
mdividual contacts which students have witli the coimselors. 
That is, ui the same way that a varied and well-regulated program 
of group activities serves to channel noimal youtlrful exuberance, 
in like manner individual counseling contributes materially to the 
prevention of disciplinary behavior by early identification of anti- 
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social tendencies, fiustiations, aggicssions, and other individual 
behavior impulses ’which, if iincorrected, veiy likely will pioduce 
unacceptable behavior. Such coulisehng needs to be done, or at 
least supervised, by someone who is trained to identify the early 
symptoms of such antisocial behavior. But all teachers should be 
encouraged and helped to incicase their knowledge and effective- 
ness in identifying those individuals who need mental hygiene, as 
a means of pi eventing misbehavior, as well as a means of prevent- 
ing mental breakdowns. Doimitoiy counselors, fiateinity coun- 
selors, householdcis, and merdieis of the athletic staff, as well as 
teachers and administratois, all impoitant lole m the use 

of counseling as pievention. Very frequently such persons are in 
a position to advise students or to icier them for specialized and 
technical counseling befoie the students’ problems exhibit those 
symptoms which we call disciplinaiy behavior. 

This concept of individual counseling as pievention of disci- 
plinary behavior in no way detiacts fiom counseling considered in 
other connections as achieving otliei objectives, such as higher 
scholastic achievement and noimal personality development. 
The essential point is that effective counseling in and of itself 
helps to pi event disciplmaiy behavior by helping students to de- 
velop noimally m their personal giowlh. It is self-evident that 
normal personal growth does not usually exhibit Itself in raaiked 
disciplinary behavioi . 


SUMMAIIY 

The individualized treatment or rehabilitation of tlie student 
offender whose personality development deviates from. the social 
norms does not ignore the seriousness of the offense nor its effect 
upon other students and upon the institution itself. But, as we 
shall see later, the mam purpose of disciplinaiy counseling is to 
alleviate the cause of misbehavior so that these causes will no 
longer operate so that il will no longer he necessary for ilie stu- 
dent to offenm wiely. The purpose is to cure and not to punish. 
The student y i gets into dilRciiltios of one sort or another is 
treated a necd.s special teaching assistance, 

and the i J lefcis organized to take account of the student’s 
assets ad bl | d thus to effect his rehabilitation witliin 
the limit^ |s| bl i Uities. 



CHAPTER II 


Misbehavior Viewed As Behavior 


In Chap. I we discussed student discipline as a noimal and to- 
be-expected type of student beliavioi, giving examples to buttress 
the conclusion that deviate behavior, usually called mislaehavioi, 
has occuried in many diHerent historical periods and in a variety 
of cultures and nationality settings. We also chaiacteiized biiefly 
some of the cuiient methods used in dealing with such disci- 
plinary beliavioi. Now we turn m this second chapter to a moic 
searching analysis of that foim of behavior which wc call misbe- 
havioi We shall first set the stage for our discussion by relating 
disciplinary counseling to educational philosophy in geneial and 
to student personnel woik in particular. Such an oiientation will 
seive to emphasize oui major objective— assistance to the individ- 
ual student in his personal and socialized development. In this 
context we shall analyze misbehavioi in terms of some of the per- 
sonal and social conditions which eithei cause it or are related to 
it m as yet unanalyzed ways But first we restate our implicit edu- 
cational point of view in which deviate behavior is a normal part 
of behavior— but a part to be changed through educational means. 

The Nature of Misbehavior 

Although the vast majority of students adapt adequately, ac- 
ceptably, and satisfyingly to the prevailing standards and mores 
of social and personal conduct, school and college administrators 
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are thoroughly familiar with the small group that does not adjust, 
because of either social awkwardness or open defiance of any and 
all symbols of authority. Misbehavior of the students may be de- 
fined in terms of the categories of activities causing complaints 
and actions. Thus, a variety of complaints is made about students 
each year, involvmg alleged violations of regulations, abuse of 
piivileges, dishonesty, plagiarism, tlieft, sex misconduct, diunlcen- 
ness, disorderly conduct, and mmor types of unbecoming or inap- 
piopiiate conduct 

Detailed analyses of types of misbehavior will be piesented in 
Chap. IV. But tire reader should note here carefully that wc do 
not rest content in our discussions of misbehavior with a categori- 
zation of complaints and actions. Throughout this book we shall 
be searching for the deeper and undeilying causes of misbehavior. 
Therein will be discovered the leal nature of misbehavior. For ex- 
ample, we shall not be content with a detailed and veiified de- 
sciiption of how a student cheated in an examination. Rather are 
we deeply concerned with learnmg of the motives and mecha- 
nisms which operated to produce such misbehavior Oui deeper 
insight does not always or even usually lead us to dismiss lightly 
the charge of misbehavior. But such a deeper insight, deeper 
than an understanding of the behavior itself, does give us better 
bases for planning and executing a situation in which the individ- 
ual can rehabilitate himself— and that is our major strategic ob- 
jective. 

Many methods of leeducation, tieatment, elimination, and sal- 
vage are used in coping with such problems of behavior Student 
committees, faculty-student committees, faculty committees, ad- 
ministrative officers and counselors are used by school and col- 
legiate institutions in the attempt to solve these problems. Yet 
httle material has been published of the methods used and much 
of that available treats discipline as the seamy side of school and 
college life— something to be mentioned only with bated breath, 
behind closed doors and in vague terms, or publicly in tcims of 
moral condemnation. 

Objectively speaking, misconduct is a deviate form of behavior 
which ought to be studied unemotionally and with a minimum of 
social sanctions and bias, as in the case of any other forai of be- 
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havior. Humanitarianly speaking, misbehavior presents a prob- 
lem to be approached clinically with sympathetic insight into the 
adjustment of the student who, with sound psychological treat- 
ment, should be trained oi retrained foi adequate functioning m, 
and adaptation to, school, college, and community environments. 
Now most colleges provide realistically enough a graded senes of 
courses in Enghsh composition and also loutinely assign students 
to these classes in accoidance with their respective abilities and 
prepaiations. Similarly they provide remedial reading and study- 
habit clinics to give students tiaining in skills they might bettei 
have acquired before enrollment The contention that schools 
and colleges should provide facilities for remedial training in the 
more difficult and intangible realms of appiopiiate social and ethi- 
cal conduct would appear to be a reasonable extension of such 
sound educational policies But such an ideal has not often been 
achieved and has not too frequently been sought by school and 
college administrators. 

As was stated m Chap. I, the dominant part of a personnel 
analysis of discipline wdl always involve a preventive approach 
through organized and informal group activities which Lap the 
energy and resourcefulness of students and which develop leader- 
ship and cooper ativeness through desirable social recreation. In- 
dividual counseling and faculty-student contacts also serve this 
preventive function by assisting students to resolve problems 
which might otherwise lead td unacceptable behavioral symp- 
toms The role of other parts of a student personnel program, 
such as housing and financial aid, should not be undei estimated in 
identifying and relieving personal maladjustments Disciplinaiy 
counsehng should enter the scene only when these above prevent- 
ive measures have not succeeded or have not operated to redirect 
toward social adj'ustment. 

In those schools and colleges which base disciplinary proce- 
dures upon the student personnel point of view, the misconduct 
of the student is regarded as symptomatic behavior requiring so- 
cial and psychological investigation to determine the motivations 
of the student as well as the necessary relearning steps to be taken. 
Instead of seeking an appropriate foim of punishment, the disci- 
plinary counselor makes a formulation of the client’s present 
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status in the belief that the behavioral s}Tnptonis usually will dis- 
appear when the underlying pressures aie lelieved or redirected 
into more acceptable channels of activities. 

The following case, labeled the forced-choice type of misbe- 
havior, will illustrate the dynamic interrelations of social gioup 
and individual motivational pressures with respect to misbehavior. 

A freshman student with low scholarship standing, and with even 
lower prediction of college graduation, was charged with bunging to 
an examination "crib sheets” of mateiials he was expected to recall, un- 
aided, from memory The counselor’s case study of this student turned 
up a record of eailier advice by another counselor that this student’s 
abilities were to be found in other areas than the one in which he had 
persistently endeavored to succeed. Despite his laudable ambition and 
conscientious attention to his school woik, he had finally found himself 
in the dangerous crisis situation of having to pass the exammation in 
question or face exclusion from school for continued low grades. In 
such a "forced-choice” situation, with all of the alternatives either un- 
achievable or unattractive, he had desperately tried to “lig” the pioba- 
bihties in his favor by unacceptable means 

The mstiuctor of the course held to a strict mteipietation of the laws 
of the institution and insisted that the student be dropped from attend- 
ance in the University To this instructor the fact that the cheating 
had been piemeditated to the extent of preparing and caiiying the 
crib sheets to the class examination— such premeditation in effect com- 
poimded the offense to make it a most seiious one But to the coun- 
selor the psychological pressures besetting the student weie impoitant 
factors that mitigated the offense. For example, the boy told the Dis- 
cipline Committee that “that test meant more to him at the time than 
life itself.” It was evident that here was a student who needed less, 
not more, psychological pressure if he were ever to face the realities of 
Ins vocational guidance problems It was true that he could be effec- 
tively aided to choose a noncollege, economically lower occupational 
goal if he were excluded from college because of his cheating. But if 
the premeditation attendant upon the cheating weie analyzed psycho- 
logically, then it would be seen as a situation that called for counseling 
and not foi punishment. 

The Discipline Committee gave the boy an F m the couise and 
placed him on disciplinary probation During the next few months the 
counselor was able to assist him m making a moie realistic appraisal 
of his vocational and educational potentialities and of the various 
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possible vocational goals open to a person of his qualifications. A not 
unimportant aspect of the disciphnary counselor’s effectiveness m 
advismg this boy, who had been unmoved by earlier attempts at 
counseling, was the former counselors acceptance of him in a fiiendly, 
helpful, and uncensuring mannei, despite his misbehavior and his low 
aptitude for his onginal level of aspiration in his chosen vocation 

An Educational Concept op Disciplinahy Counseling 

Discipline, as administrative action, includes any activity taken 
against a student or student oiganization because of alleged con- 
duct, activities, or other behavior which is an infraction of written 
or unwiitlen policies, legulations, and rules of the institution. 
The puipose of the action should be, first, to help the individual or 
mdividuals learn, or leleain, behavior which is acceptable to the 
group and to the institution as well as to tlie individual himselfj 
and secondly, to seek social behavioi or contacts of different sorts 
which aie more congruent with the social mores and purposes of 
the nistitution of which the individual is a member. 

Hawkes has stated the basic pomt of view of the modem con- 
cept of discipline as an integral part of higher education as fol- 
lows:’- 

If a boy fails to behave himseff like a gentleman, the tieatment that 
he receives should awaken a sense of his failuie, a feeling of rcgiet and 
shame that he has not measuied up to what is expected, and a deter- 
mmation to conduct himself with more wisdom m the future Auto- 
matic and arbitrary punishment, meted out by cold and unsympathetic 
judges as tlie inevitable result of misdemeanoui, may have worked well 
in pumitwe society, but it does not fit in with the educational ideas of 
today Tire task of waking boys up morally and setting theii feet in 
tne path of wholesome living is just as important a function of the col- 
lege as teaching mathematics or histoiy. 

as an integral part of edu- 
n any source. But such a 
>f the following aspects of 
contrasted with any other 


A systematic formulation of discipline 
cation has not been made available fior 
formulation would include an analysis c 
a policy m an educational institution as 
type of social institution: 


^ H E. Hawkes, College-What’s the Use? 
Co., Inc , New York, 1927 


pp. 110—111, Doubleday & 
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Who makes the written regulations? 

Who determines the unwritten regulations governing bchavioi ? 

Are the regulations, both written and unwritten, changed, if at 
all, as the social mores change from one peiiod to anothei? 

By what techniques is guilt established? 

Who decides what is the appropiiate action to be taken? 

What procedures are available for appeal and review to insuie a 
“fair” treatment? 

Who imposes penalties? 

What are the forms of penalties which have educational signifi- 
cance? 

What types of offenses are considered to be violations of the 
written and unwritten mores and lules and regulations? 

With what frequency do these types of offenses occur, under 
what conditions, and by what type of students? 

With what degree of seiiousness, importance, or valuation aie 
tire various types of offenses consideied by the institutional au- 
thorities, by the students themselves, and by society at huge? 

In place of a policy which provides the definitive answci to the 
above aspects of a sound disciplmary policy, the liter ulure of 
education contains only very brief descriptions of the methods of 
conducting a public or semipublic trial of an offender or alleged 
offender, oi of the action taken witlr respect to ceitain types of 
offense, once guilt has been established The literature contains 
no desciiption of methods of investigation to determine the facts 
of the alleged misbehavior, the nature of the individual’s back- 
ground and its relationship to the natuie of the offense, or meth- 
ods of apprehension and proceduies of handling the individual 
case The few public descriptions made of discipline in contem- 
poiaiy education refer usually to machineiy whereby alleged of- 
fenders are brought to tiial for determination of guilt; and little 
description is given witlr respect to what takes place after tiro ac- 
tion or punishment has been determined. This will be i ecogirized 
as the system in use a hundred years ago in American colleges in 
which the faculty as a whole met as a jury to dctcrraiiic guilt and 
to take action against an individual offender. Coulter says." 

^ E Merton Coulter, College Life tn the Old South, p. 81, The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1928. 
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tlius redirecting his activities into more socially acceptable and 
desirable foims. The objective then is not to punish the individ- 
ual, noi solely to protect the group at the expense of the indi- 
vidual, but radier to achieve a balance of protection for both so 
that the individual may once moie take his place as a constiuctive 
citizen in the community. Punishment as such has no place m 
this concept of discipline, chiefly because it does not seem to be 
effective as a means of achieving an educational objective 

The rationale for such a conception of discipline stems from the 
fact tliat the school oi university is not a penal institution but is 
lather a training institution, not only with regard to vocations and 
citizenship rights as well as political orientation, but also in the 
development of those personal habits which are congiuent with 
the rights and privileges of otheis who likewise wish to leain and 
to exercise their own lights. Because of the fact that schools and 
colleges are tiainmg mstitutions, they must minimize punishment 
for its own sake and maximize counseling to facilitate using the 
student’s relearnmg potentialities. 

Conditions Related to Misbehavior 

Certain parts of the school and collegiate way of life, unless 
carefully handled educationally and administratively, may pio- 
duce conditions which in turn often lead to misbehavioi oi to 
deviations from the accepted mode of behavior. These are con- 
ditions withm the school or college itself, but again it must be 
pointed out that tlie school or college society does not enjoy com- 
plete isolation from the community at large. 

Societal Forces and Student Behavior 

The general immorality and lepiessiveness of tlie medieval pe- 
riod had a profound effect upon student behavior in the medieval 
universities. Such lelationship between society in general and the 
student society m college contmues down into tire twentieth cen- 
tury Allen has desciibed vividly the influences of the postwai 
revolution in moials and manners in the “Fabulous Twenties ” 
The revolution was perhaps almost as violent in schools and on 
campuses as it was in adult society ‘‘ Lee characteiized this 

^ Frederick Lewis Allen, Only Yesterday, Chap 5, “The Revolution m 
Manners and Morals,” Bantam Books, New York, 1946 
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same peiiod m womeu’s colleges in the following highly descrip- 
tive woids:^ 

Twenty-five yeais ago the problems of social conduct in women’s 
colleges and in coeducational institutions weic compaiatively simple 
The authoiity of the chinch and home was accepted without dispute 
by the majoiity of students, and the campus was a continuation of the 
family enviionmcnt, Doans and deans of women were icgaided, for 
better oi for woise, as parental substitutes . . . their powei to disci- 
pline the ti ansgressors of tradition and good taste was supi erne. Those 
were the days when too few petticoats and too many false hau puffs 
became momentous issues, and tlie giil who lifted her skirts above her 
shoe tops and flashed a cense dust ruffle became the object of giave 
academic concern No lady would have smoked a cigaiette in public, 
01 thought of going to a paity wheie iheie was dunking. The chap- 
eron was accepted as a part of the divine oidei of things, and one 
seldom foigot to giect her at the beginning oi to bid her good-night 
at the end of a dance Not oven in the privacy of her bedroom weio a 
girl’s thoughts allowed to stiay, foi the walls weie hung with “cieeds” 
and “symphonies” and mottoes reminding hei to be noble, loyal and 
true. It was the age of stereotyped goodness. 

As is tiue of the desciiptions of adults’ social conditions and be- 
havior, the lileiature of college life is full of examples of lowdy 
misbehavioi, sexual transgressions, driiikmg bouts, and even mui- 
der among students. Students do not live in complete isolation 
from the world at large, although in many small institutions iso- 
lated geographically fiom urban centeis, there are obviously fewer 
general societal conditions which have a diicct and immediate 
effect upon student life. In laige uiban centeis the wide lange 
of recreational facilities, commeicialized, both good and bad, un- 
doubtedly drains some misbehavior off the campus into the wider 
community, this misbehavioi is, therefore, not so leadily identified 
publicly with the collegiate way of life. 

Not only is the college student not completely isolated from the 
community at laige and the world at large, but Ire also bring.s with 
him into tire college the condition of hrs social background and 
family life and particularly the mode of behavior and ethics of hi.S’ 
family and his community He docs not immediately divest him- 

® Mabel Barbee Lee, “Censoring the Conduct of College Women,” At- 
lantic Monthly, Vol 145, pp 444-450, Apiil, 1930. 
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self or grow out of these influences when lie becomes a student. 
If there is an effort on the part of the institution to select students 
who are more homogeneous with lespect to social and economic 
conditioning, tlien the result is perhaps a iiaiiowei lange of be- 
havior tendencies. In most public institutions and laiger private 
universities, howevei, tlie range of family background is great. 
All of these factois have a great effect upon the promptness and 
the completeness with which a new student is inducted into the 
collegiate way of life and tlieieby accepts and becomes motivated 
by the mores and moral standards of the college as opposed to the 
standards of his own family and community. In similar ways, stu- 
dents are inducted into and influenced by tbe mores of the mod- 
ern high school. 

It IS frequently at this transition period of induction into a new 
society diat some types of misbehavior occur. Tlicse deviations 
should be recognized as tiansitional deviations and as such they 
offer the wise counselor opportimities to help the individual to 
learn more specifically how he may accept and incoiporate the 
school or college code of behavior into his own. If students, in 
this transition period, are dealt with from a punitive point of view, 
and severely at that, then the opportunity to help the individual 
make tlie complete transition may be lost Patient teaching at the 
time of transition will oftentimes piove to be effective as a means 
of helping the individual identify and accept the new code of be- 
havior. Severe and rigid punishment or enforcement of legula- 
tions will often produce lesentment which in tuin interferes still 
more with the transition from one way of life to another. 

Restricted Curriculums and Teaching Methods 

There are many more specific conditions which, unless skillfully 
handled from a personnel and admmistiative and educational point 
of view, will add to the incidence of misbehavior. One of these 
conditions is a giadually disappearing cause of misbehavior— le- 
stricted curriculums. 

Under the direct influence of the European and English pat- 
terns of higher education, Ameiican colonial colleges set a proto- 
type of libel al education in which the medieval liberal arts — giain- 
mar, rhetoric, logic, arithmetic, geometiy, and astronomy (the 
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seventh one, music, was laigely ignored) were dominant. The 
1642 cmriculum o£ Harvard, instituted by Piesident Dunster, a 
graduate o£ Cambridge’s Magdalene College, set a pattern which 
was highly influential in America until recent years. Two other 
determinants o£ Harvard’s early cmriculum have dropped out of 
the pattern- the Renaissance and Humamsiic ideal of the study of 
the classics, especially the woilcs of Aristotle, and the “Refoima- 
tion ideal of religious control of higher education for sectarian 
purposes and for the preparation of ministers 

But not only was the curriculum thus severely restricted, all 
classes were also taught in those early days by the piesident, 
Dunster. Moreover, and moie to tire point of our discussion d 

Discipline was severe, and nets were frequent, much of the restlessness 
doubtless resulted from the fact that the methods of teaching were al- 
most entiiely bookish The students listened to the instiucLor lead the 
assigned books, they read the books themselves, they recited from the 
books, drew up outlines fiom the books, disputed on questions drawn 
from the books, and gave declamations 

A comparison of the above quotation with similar ones from 
Rashdall's description of the teaching methods used in the Uni- 
versity of Pans in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries will indi- 
cate the extent to which a standardized methodology of instruc- 
tion has persisted in higher education The continued peisistencc 
of the “tag ends” of medieval or even rigid modem patterns of 
cuiriculums and teaching aie even today probably related to a 
few instances of misbehavior. 

The curiiculums of most contemporary colleges and of even 
more high schools aie increasingly being broadened to provide al- 
ternative outlets for the great variety of talents and inteiests of 
students, and, as a result, certain types of misbehavior appear less 
frequently today But, writing of his first years at Coincll Uni- 
versity, beginning in 1868, Andrew Dickson 'Wliite had con- 
cluded that® 

“R Freeman Butts, A Cultural Histoiij of Education, p. 303, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc,, New Yoik, 1947. 

’’Ibid, p, 304. 

« Andrew Dickson While, Autobiographij, p. 848, Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc , New York, 1917 
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the greatest cause of student turbulence and dissipation was the ab- 
sence of interest in study consequent upon the fact that only one 
course was provided, and I had arrived at the conclusion that pro- 
viding various courses, suited to various aims and tastes, would di- 
mmish this evil 

Restricted Recreational Opportunities 

Sheldon refers to the greatly restricted oppoitunities for the lec- 
reation of medieval students. They could play a foim of bat and 
ball and a few other games But “the only source of legitimate 
enjoyment was derived from what Professor Rashdall has char- 
acterized as ‘ecclesiastical dissipation’—that is, stoiy-telling and 
feasts on saint’s days.”® 

Butts generalizes on the relationship between restiicted official 
and approved recreational opportunities m medieval univeisities 
and students’ misbehavior as follows P® 

The life of the student was doubtless an exhilarating one, especially 
on the “extracurricular” side As antidotes for complicated Icctrues 
and texts, students engaged in all soits of activities that were fi owned 
upon by the university authorities, who made little effoit to piovide 
acceptable physical or social activities for students outside of the in- 
tellectual atmosphere of the classroom. The regulations listing pio- 
hibited pastimes reveal what the students enj’oyed doing Fighting 
and brawling were peihaps the most popular; and regulations were 
also issued against cock fights, tennis, gambling, singing and playing 
musical instiuments, and the keeping of such pets as panots, hawks, 
monkeys, bears, wolves, and dogs. The singing of student songs, stoiy- 
telling, and drinking apparently took much time These weie natural 
activities in institutions wheie organized spoits and physical educa- 
tion, scientific investigations of natuie, and social intei course weie not 
aifeitted to standing along with intellectual tiaining, mental discipline, 
and the study of books ^ 

Elsewhere Butts summarizes tlie medieval educatois’ preoccu- 
pation with things intellectual and leligious in these words, which 

contempo.a,y 

CrotS, NeryS’l^of Api>I«o..-C5Muiy. 

Butts, op. czt, p. 194 . 
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, . . Acquisition of subject matter was the oveipowcring concein of 
medieval educators, along with the desire to instill pioper religious 
attitudes among the younger students. These two concerns weie the 
greatest legacies of the medieval heritage to education. 

The concein for the development of the individual and his prepara- 
tion to engage in the society in which he would live outside the chuich 
was notable by its absence. ... 

Those contempoiaiy colleges which aie church connected, or 
church dommated, today still may be enforcing or attempting to 
enforce bans against dancing, for example. These bans aiose in 
previous generations and are unacceptable in the unwritten mores 
of the present generation. A wide variety of lecicational oppor- 
tunities, bodi in teiras of sports, physical activity, and dancing, as 
well as other passive reci cations sucli as caid playing, would 
seem to be an extremely important way of capturing, in a normal 
way, the interest and enthusiasm of the student. To the student 
it appears that recreation is not a matter of moiality, even thougli 
his elders may still feel tliat evil behavior invariably arises from 
dancing and card playing. To die modern adolescent, recreation 
is as normal as listening to lectures and perhaps more so. There- 
fore, when recreational oppoitunitics are greatly restricted, the 
student is likely to feel resentment, which in turn may pioduce 
attempts to establish new forms of recreation despite the rules and 
regulations of the institution. Such an attempt leads to a social 
conflict which in turn may pioduce a disciplinary situation. 

A clearer understanding of the great distance traversed since 
die early days of repression of amusements, and therefore a 
clearer peiception of the importance of amusement in maintaining 
student morale, may be gained from the following extended quo- 
tation from Rashdalld^ 

A veiy striking feature of medieval University life (at least in Eng- 
lish eyes) is the almost total absence of authorized oi respectable 
amusements The Statutes of the College fouiiclei or University disci- 
plinarian on such matte] s are often moie seveio than they aie in the 
repression of ciime or vice It is difficult to find in our records any 
allusion to recognized amusements except some vague mention of play- 
ing at ball out of doois, and witlun doois of singing or playing on the 

Hastings Rashdall, The Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages, pp. 
669-671, Oxford Univeisity Press, New Yoik, 1895 
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lute. But here again we are simply encountering one of the chaiac- 
teristics, not of Univeisities in particular, but of the age m general, 
The upper class of feudal socrety was an essentially iiulitary class . its 
amusements consisted in jousts and tournaments, hunting and hawk- 
ing, Such recreations were not unnaturally considered too unolerkly 
and too distracting as well as too expensive for the University student, 
and were consequently forbidden in medieval Statute, s Contempt of 
the body was too deeply rooted a sentiment of the religious mind for a 
pious College founder to recognize the necessity oi bodily exorcise and 
a free vent for animal spirits. Even “playing with a ball or a bat”— the 
nearest approach to “athletics" which we encountei— is at times forbid- 
den among other "insolent” games. A sixteenth-centuiy Statute in- 
cludes the machinery of tennis or fives among the ‘‘indecent instru- 
ments” the mtroduction of which would generate scandal against the 
College; though it chantably allows playmg with a soft ball in the Col- 
lege court. Though gambling was not so stiong a passion m the north 
as in the south of Europe, a good many Statutes are directed against it 
even in northern Unrversrties. The sterner College founders forbade 
games of chance and playmg for money altogether ; the more indulgent 
contented themselves with limiting the stakes to eatables or drinkables 
and confining the games to festivals. Chess is a pastime which might 
seem severe enough to propitiate the most morose disciplinarian, hut 
it seeins to have enjoyed a curiously bad reputation with the medieval 
moralist, and is forbidden by many academic legislators At Heidel- 
berg, for mstauce, visits to the public chess-tables are foibiclden ‘‘espe- 
cially on legible [sic] days”; at New College the stem Bishop of Win- 
chester includes chess among the “noxious, inordinate, and unhonest 
games which are forbidden to his scholars. 


Oppressive Rules and Regulations 

^ The Hterature of colonial colleges, to say nothing of medieval 
mstitutions,” is full of reports of tire minute codification of of- 


1 tea ^ ’ ' 7''^ entire mode of life, down to the mmutest detail, was legu- 
a d by rules established and superintended by the umveisity The InSs 

shm eveiv W ’ “stmchon, tire review hours (resumphom), in 
short, eveiythmg was governed by piecept Nor weie prolubilions lacking 
against noise, loafing cairymg weapons, the introduction of women etc. E 

ts, tliat then, as now, various ways were known by which both the pro- 
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fenses and punishments for misbehavior among students. Even 
some colleges today present long lists of “do’s and don’t’s” to stu- 
dents with the expectation that they will accept these socially 
mlieiited, or administratively imposed regulations, flora the past 
as their own today. If one considers rules and regulations as 
verbal summaries of accepted behavior lefined by moral stand- 
ards, then it would seem reavSonable that, periodically, each stu- 
dent generation must go through a process of learning to formu- 
late and accept, or Lo modify in a systematic manner, the rules 
adopted by themselves as governing their behavior.^* To impose 
legulations by administiative authority, without teaching stu- 
dents an understanding of behavioi contiols, seems to be a curious 
contradiction of the veiy fundamental nature of an educational 
institution 

In tliis sense then, the maintenance of oppressive rules and reg- 
ulations may be an institutional cause of certain forms of misbe- 
havior among students. Some healthy adolescents with a streak 
of negativism derived fiom a generalized levolt against persons in 
authority may wish to test out the rules and see whether they 
really ai e opei ative. This “showdown” situation can be pi evented 
and better institutional moiale thereby maintained by the peda- 
gogical device of having new students go through the lule-making 
process, at least to the extent of undei .standing how lules are 
made and why the current ones were made. Frequently such a 

liibitions and the precepts could he ciicumventcd.” (Fneduch Paulsen, 
The Qeiman Universities and University Study, p 19, C]i<iile.s Sciihner’s 
Sons, New York, 1906 ) 

We appeal to have made considerable piogiess in umveisities since the 
medieval period when it was necessary to dictate manners and behavior of 
the then very young students, in such details as the following “. . . ‘Wash 
your hands in the morning and, if there is time, youi face, use your napkin 
and handkeichief, eat with three fingers only, and don’t goige, don’t be 
boisterous or quarrelsome at table; don’t staie at youi neighhoui or his plalo; 
don t criticize the food, don’t pick yom teeth with your knife or wipe thoin 
on the cloth; don’t butter yom biead with your fingci, don’t whisper oi go 
to sleep, dent spit on or ovei the lablel’ Here and there we find a lui- 
ther touch of the age* ‘Scrape bones with your knife but don’t gnaw them; 
when you have done with them, put them m the bowl or on the floor 1’ ” 
(Charles H Haskms, Studies tn Medieval Culture, p 80, Oxford Umversity 
Press, New York, 1929 ) 
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learning process on the part of administration and students leads 
to a revision of the rules to biing them up to date in teims of 
evolving understanding of morality and behavior. 

In order to live effectively with students, we need better undei- 
standing of the point of view both of those authorities who adopt 
and enforce rules and regulations and, on the olhei hand, of the 
students who revolt against rules winch they consider violations 
of common sense and reasonableness In discussing student life 
111 English univeisities, Sheldon reminds us of both these points of 
view, how imieasonable rules get made and how young students 
leact to them, in the following pertinent lines 

, . . The laxity of morals and of theological opinion which prevailed at 
the universities was a cause of grave anxiety to the Puiitan majority in 
Parliament during the early yeais of the seventeenth century. The 
university authoiities, to disaim criticism, endeavoured to enforce a 
senes of minute regulations, bached by numerous fines and other pun- 
ishments, the undergraduates wore treated like schoolboys Tire stu- 
dents manifested theii resentment at this policy, neglecting the lules, 
annoying theh instructors, and setting the authorities at defiance! 
They fiequently engaged m conflicts with the townsmen, and were 
notorious for their rudeness to stiangeis Instead of adopting the mod- 
est costume enjoined by their superiors, they appeared on the streets 
in hoses of unseemly greatness or disguised fashion, excessive ruffs 
and apparrell of velvet and silk.” 


Disciplinary Regimentation of Behavior 

Eashdall refers to flogging as a pedagogical device to achieve 
confoimity of behavior and to eliminate misbehavior In the 
early period of education, whipping was an accepted pedagogical 
device with respect to behavior development. Today whipping is 
no longer accepted as an effective means of teaching or of facili- 
tating learning on the part of the student. But the harsh legi- 


Sheldon, op, ext , p. 38. 

Rashdall says, “The sixteenth century was the flogging age nar excel- 

(Op. p. 623 f LhlaS iko rl 
fers to the flogging of cleihs at the Sorbonne foi serious offenses, ( Op cit , 

f r I’^entions the “extensive use of the lod oi birch” as an 

inshument for disciphne m medieval German schools (See Paulsen Ger- 
man Education, p. 31, Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 1908 ) ' 
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mentation point of view is sometimes continued even though cor- 
poral punishment has been abandoned in high schools and in 
institutions of higher education. Since many students aie in that 
adolescent stage m which legimentation and oppiessive authori- 
tative ordei -giving aie lesented, confoimity is usually moic lead- 
ily achieved by persuasion than by coercion. It used to be said 
that a military strictness was characteristic of the relationship 
between educational authorities and students But today this 
analogy is no longer appropriate, in large pait, because the most 
effective military leaders now recognize that morale among mili- 
tary men is best maintained, not by a sliict authoiitaiian relation- 
ship, but rather by a finn relationship which is more kindly and 
humanitarian in its contents and emphasis. 

Student Self-government and Discipline 
The origin of student self-government in the modern university, 
according to Sheldon, appears to be an attempt of President Greg- 
ory at the Univeisity of Illinois to establish self-goveinmont in 
1868 as a means of conti oiling misbehavior. A student organiza- 
tion was formed which, among othei things, established laws gov- 
erning gambling, drinking, trespassing, etc , and set fines from a 
few cents to five dollars for violations. The system seems to have 
worked well in controlling misbehavior until the novelty wore off 
and student leaders became negligent and irresponsible.^^ 

Without entering into the complications of this aspect of gen- 
eial student life, it is evident tliat paiticipation by students m high 
schools and colleges in management of their own affairs through 
student government and through establishment of customs and 
mores may become an effective and acceptable means of conti oi- 
ling behavior. The absence of these social-government institu- 
tions often produces misbehavior which cannot be conti oiled liy 
any means. Borrowing in part from the expeiience of modem in- 
dustry the fundamental principle of participation in management 
by those to be managed, student government is increasingly ac- 
cepted in educational institutions. In part tliiough the instigation 
of tire followers of the Progiessive Education movement, students 
are commg to have an incieasmgly important role in regulating 
Sheldon, op ctt., pp. 256-258. 
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their own affairs. But the movement antedates Progressive Edu- 
cation, as is indicated by Sheldon’s generalization that from the 
time of the Middle Ages students have formed organizations for 
vaiious purposes. The student “nations” oi organizations of the 
University of Paris operated to provide an artificial citizenship 
which students needed to replace the natural citizenship the stu- 
dents had given up upon leaving their home cities. This banding 
together for purposes of self-piotection fiom exploitation and 
harm by townspeople and greedy landloids also involved some at- 
tempt to contiol behavior within the nation.'® 

But student government is not an uninixed blessing, especially 
when student participation leads to exclusive, independent, and 
unrestricted control of their ovm affaiis. For example, in the sev- 
enteenth cenluiy German rmiversities, the “nations” of students 
degeneiated into secret and in esponsible organizations which le- 
duced freshmen to a “state that bordeied on penal servitude,”'® 
far more extreme in fonn than the “hazmg” and “Plellweek” be- 
havior which peisists in some contemporaiy Amciican fiateimties 
and sororities, both those in high schools and those in colleges. 

Another student oiganization of eaily self-government was the 
“hospitia” or mn which later became the resident college. These 
early student dormitories at first elected theii own “pi incipal” who 
had hmited disciplinary poweis. The eaily colleges at Oxfoid 
and Pails were endowed resident hospitia for financially poor 
students who initially participated in rule making and in govern- 
ment of tlie establishment.®’’ 

In connection with our discussion of student government, it 
should be noted that Cowley and Waller have pointed out and 
illustrated tlie principle and mechanism of controlling student be- 
havior by means of student mores and customs.®' These mores, 
customs, and otlier self-governing social mechanisms aie effective 
only token they are accepted by and have the support of the stu- 
dents themselves. The undermining of this acceptance caused 

Sheldon, op cit,, p 7. 

Sheldon, op cit., pp. 12-14. 

Sheldon, op. cit , pp 8-9. 

W. H Cowley and Willaid Waller, “A Study of Student Life,” Journal 
of Higher Education, Vol 6, No. 3, pp. 132-142, March, 193S. 
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Jie disintegration of the early form of self-goveinment at Illinois, 
a story repeated at numerous other institutions. In fact it cannot 
be too stiongly emphasized that these means of controlling be- 
havior can be effective only in so far as they overcome the wide- 
spread attitude of students that “The professois are employed to 
catch US; it is our business to escape by any means in our 
power. . . As long as students think of teachers and adminis- 
trators as theii “natuial enemies,” and as long as professors and 
administiators think of their functions as “policemen and night 
watchmen,” as was the case as late as 1880 ,“' the rediiection of 
misbehavior through student moies, customs, and self-government 
will be only a pious hope. 

German Students’ Self-responsibility 
In discussing student control of their own behavior, we may 
point out a somewhat similar point of view held by Paulsen with 
respect to Geiman university life of the nineteenth centuiy. Paul- 
sen characterizes this concept as follows. “Freedom fiom outward 
compulsion is therefore tlie symbol of student days, the much 
vaunted academic freedom.”** With the increasing ago of stu- 
dents from thirteen to sixteen in the medieval universities*" to an 
average of twenty years in the German universities of the nine- 
teenth century*" and also with the making ovci of the universities 
into scientific and advanced institutions, almost complete peisonal 
fieedom was given to the student. After he was matriculated and 
had promised the rector to observe the rules, the student was loft 
entirely to his own devices. He became his own master, chose his 
own associates and surroundings, set his own daily tasks and 
otherwise hved his own life and accepted complete responsibility 
for that life. Paulsen contended that “pennalism” (often brutal) 
m German universities . ** 

Sheldon, op cit , pp 25S-256 
"" Ibid , pp. 95-97. 

Paulsen, The German Universities and University Study, p 265. 

"" Rashdall, op, cit„ p 604 

Paulsen, The German Universities. Their Character and Historical De- 
velopment, p 76, The Macmillan Company, New York, 1895. 

Paulsen, The German Universities and University Study, p. 170. 
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. . . represented the swaggering opposition to all binding rules which 
young men who have outgrown the discipline of the school-room are 
fond of exhibiting. Young men who are not drilled for examinations, 
hut seiwe some science, who come into daily personal relation with the 
leaders of then science, do not feel the need of demonstrating their 
academic freedom by insults against law and oider . . the academic 
life of the nineteenth centuiy has undergone a great change, a change 
from the puerile to the manly. 

Stages of Maturity 

The age at which students go to colleges and universities is an 
important factor witli respect to the pioblem of behavior. In the 
medieval period most of the students were em-olled at thirteen to 
sixteen years of age, and even dming the nineteenth century many 
of the students in the American colleges em oiled at fourteen or 
fifteen years of age At this time of life the ordinary adolescent 
IS not and presumably nevei has been ready for fvrll mature con- 
trol of Iris own behavror, especrally when he is separated from the 
normal restraining rnfluences of parents and relatives rn hrs home, 
Under such conditrons, excessive participation in what he con- 
cerves to be desirable manly behavior follows as a matter of course, 
Imtiatron into the so-called gentlemanly art of drinking is a case 
rn pomt and in some colleges it is almost a tribal initiatron ritual 
marking the transition from dependence of adolescence to inde- 
pendence of adulthood 

If we compare behavror of young students rn medreval universi- 
tres wrth behavror of students today, we may understand some of 
the effects of maturity and previous experience upon control of 
behavior, A full statrstrcal study has not yet been made, but 
verbal reports seem to iirdicate the absence of extreme instances of 
misbehavior among the more mature and usually chronologically 
older veteran students currently enrolled in universrtres and col- 
leges. It might be supposed that one of the important elements 
in this srtuation rs the fact that veterans are more sober and 
earnest and therefore mrshehave less frequently than was true of 
prewar students, that they have passed through the “horseplay" 
adolescent stage of transitional development while they were 

Schmidt, op. cit., p. 78. 
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atoa^ from the campus Supporting observations come from 
British educators:"® 

In the past few months there has been a good deal of discussion in 
the press about the quality and character of ex-service men and women 
now in attendance at the univeisities Some middle-aged dons find 
them overserious, and it would appear, though this is not precisely 
stated, rather dull It is alleged that they provide a sti iking contrast 
to the blight young things who constituted the undergraduate popula- 
tion of a geneiation ago. It is well to remember, however, that it has 
always been one maik of advancing age to think that things aie not 
what they were when we were very young, and that, in pailiculai, the 
younger generation is inferior. It is not youth that changes, but the 
dons who grow old. 

If the undergiaduates of today aie seiious-minded and liaid-woikmg, 
they are none the worse for that. Both qualities arc needed m the 
present age. Certainly they are more balanced than was usual with 
undergraduates in the past They have too much expciience of life to 
be earned away by violent enthusiasms or to lun aftei new “isms” and 
“ologies” meiely because they aie new The suggestion that they lack 
vitality and a sense of adventure is, we believe, utteily false. Many of 
our young men have crowded into a few yeais enough advcntiuc to 
spice several lifetimes, and now they want a period of quiet Theie is, 
moreovei, in the bleak world m which they find themselves, little justi- 
fication for radiant vivacity . . . 

The university teacher of today is foitunate in having such pupils 
These ex-seivice men and women, because of their maturity and wider 
experience, aie better equipped to benefit from a university course than 
the aveiage young person fresh fiom school. 

If one conceives of some behavior deviations as inevitable 
during the transition period fiom dependency to relative inde- 
pendence, and if this transition takes place away from a college 
campus, then the student who reemolls in the college at a later 
stage of maturity will usually exhibit a diffeiing pattern of be- 
havior. The commonly observed maturity of graduate school stu- 
dents is a case in point. The compulsion of veterans to “make up 
lost time,” and to get theii first adult job and to establish families 

2® Quoted in School and Society, Vol 65. No. 1689, p 78, May 10, 1947, 
from “Notes” in Universities Review, February, 1947, issued by Association 
of University Teachers. 
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are aU far more potent determiners of behavior than were the 
lules and regulations operative at an earlier stage of maturing 
development. If this thesis is true, then, after the veterans have 
all graduated from college, we may see a return to some of the 
eaiher foims of misbehavior among the younger students who 
then enroll dnectly from high school and who have not been de- 
toured dirough a period of maturing war service between high 
school and college 

Persomlitij deviations 

Some cases of inisbehavioi have their origin in an emotional 
condition of a pathological type. The kleptomaniac may serve as 
a case in point It follows, for example, that every disciplmaiy 
counselor should explore the possibility that a student charged 
with cheating m examinations is psychologically compelled to 
cheat because of some pathology To find tire cause of misbe- 
havior, we must first determine lire possible emotional factors 
which may be related to a particular case of misbehavior Recur- 
rent experiences witlr both juvenile and adult delinquents have 
revealed a close relationship, in many cases, between emotional 
conditions and social behavior deviations. For a technical discus- 
sion of this topic, the reader is referred to Law.son G. Lowiey, 
“Delmquent and Criminal Personalities Sexual misbehavior 
may thus have its cause in fundamental conflicts of a psychiatric 
nature, and the mere punishment of such individuals is not a suffi- 
cient pedagogical device to bring about the kind of behavior 
which is desired. Parenthetically, excluding the individual from 
the high school or college community does not, of course, solve the 
problem from the standpomt of the pathological causes Rather 
is psychiatric treatment a necessary preparatory, or even parallel, 
action before disciplinary coimseling is undertaken. 

This type of relationship between personality factors and mis- 
behavior is illustrated in the following case: 

A mature veteran-student was reported to the counselor because of 
exhibitory behavior near the college campus. Upon questioning, he 
readily reported facts about his psychosexual development. Before 

Chap. 26 in. Personality and the Behavior Disoi ders, edited by J. McV, 
Hunt, The Ronald Press Company, New York, 1944. 
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leaving foi militaiy service, his older biothei had given him a book 
about sex lo lead and his father had discussed with him pioblems of 
venereal disease and pregnancy But this eleventh-hour oiicniatiou 
was not fully effective and his own limited sexual experience while 
abroad left him with feelings of disgust and levulsion IIis lepoiled 
guilt feeling of these earlier experiences seemed to be identical with 
his present feelings following his exhibitoiy behavior . Recognizing the' 
probability of deeply repressed tiaumatic episodes, the counselor ic- 
feiied the student lor psychiatric diagnosis and tieatraenl. Following 
this referral the counselor was consulted by mombois of the lamily loi 
orientation and inter pi etation of what to them was a stiginatie ex- 
perience for the family Six months later, conieiences with the student 
indicated that eonsideiable progress had been made with respect to his 
insight into his personal development. But the extent of progress was 
not such as to indicate that complete or even minimal adjustment had 
yet been achieved. However, the misbehavior of exhibitionism had 
not reclined 

A second case of this type will illustrate how peisistent misbe- 
havior leads to initially foiced counseling 

Amatme graduate student living for some years in a college doimi- 
toiy had acquiicd a record of irritating and peisisleiil disicgaul foi 
the mores and customs ol that student community. She smoked in- 
cessantly, diank liquor as frequently and did little to covei up llie 
nastiness of her human-relations techniques on the mornings following 
hei solitary and also her convivial episodes. Her roommates, coun- 
selor, and doimitoiy neighbors all were enlisted m efforts to culm bci 
following such an episodic temper outbuist Foi many months the 
proctois and counselors in the dormitory exhibited the patience of Job 
in their attempts to use their most effective counseling methods lo pei- 
suade her to cease and desist in her bacchanalian holidays on the one 
hand and her violent and antipeison emotional outbursts on the other 
hand. But, m this case, their patient remonstrances and persuasion 
were no more effective techniques of contiol or counsoliiig than wore 
the rules and regulations of the Student Council This chronologically 
matuie graduate student would have nothing to do with such inelhod.s 
of human relations. Following one particularly vioh'iit onlbur.st, ihc' 
counseloi discussed the case with the disciplinaiy counseloi, who in- 
sisted that the girl be referred at once to her for counseling But the 
resident dormitory counselor asked for another opportunity lo insis’l 
upon nonadministrative psychiatric consultation This time the stu- 
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d6nt was presGnted with a firrn alternativG situation oithor seo a psy- 
chiatrist or piepare to move from the dormitory. Theieupon followed 
months of effective consultation with the psychiatiist which brought 
to light ambivalent feelings towaid family and particularly towaid a 
deceased biother. The girl’s behavior improved, her dunking de- 
creased, and some gieater measuie of emotional control returned — as 
reported by the counselois at the time of the gill’s giaduation. 

Rigid Social Control in Home and Preparatory School 

Duiing the early part of the twentieth century in Anieiica, one 
of the widely advocated methods of regulating and controlling 
the behavior of early male adolescents was patterned somewhat 
after an early variation of the military discipline system. Within 
the home, strict “command” lelationships weie maintained be- 
tween parents and sons In many cases unruly sons who refused 
to accept this command relationship and consequently revolted 
and flaunted authority, were “taught” discipline in a militaiy 
boardmg school, or in later years, were uiged to join the Aimy. 
Girls were usually taught discipline (which usually meant “con- 
formity” to adult regulations) by an effective, sweeping, and 
detailed set of social mores. Stiict chaperonage, eaily to bed, 
decorum and meekness in behavior, and restrained “ladylike” de- 
meanor were among the verbal admonitions used to enforce and 
impose adult-origmated moies. 

Sometimes these parental contiols, reinfoiccd by moral and le- 
ligious sanctions, became oppressive and subsequently produced 
the familiar leaction of sons running away from home and daugh- 
ters becoming meek schoolteacbeis. Occasionally the loles were 
reversed, and the sons became schoolteachers and the daughters 
ran away with the local ne’er-do-well But whatever the foim of 
the reaction, excessive restriction and oppression in the home and 
school always produced a reaction of some sort. Even meek con- 
formity was a definite aftereffect of repression and control, often 
desired by some overzealous parents and schoolteachers. And it 
was not until the child guidance chnics and paiental education 
movement taught us die subde but profound effects of meek con- 
formity, that we began to regard it as a type of deviate behavior 
to be prevented. But another type of reaction is moie relevant to 
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our present discussion than the reactions of meek children who 
“didn’t cause tiouble for anyone.” The opposite leaction— revolt, 
flagrant breaking of rules oi general misbehavior— was often as 
certainly produced by oppiessive regulation of behavior as was 
the desired habit of conformity and meekness. Every counselor 
of students is familiar with the case of both boys and giils who, 
when living away from parents for the Jflist time, run wild with 
tlieir newly gained freedom. Much of the misbehavior observa- 
ble among high school seniors and especially among college fresh- 
men stems from the excessive restriction of the home, a cause- 
effect lelationship often more readily perceived by parents after, 
lather than before, misbehavior leveals itself 

Perhaps better insight will be derived from an analysis of this 
behavior couplet, action-reaction, when seen in another and radi- 
cally diffeient cultuie. The following description of student life 
in nmeteenth century German universities will serve to highlight 
the conditions of piecollege home and society restrictions as pro- 
duceis of misbehavior in some students 

Appaicntly tins is not entirely a phenomenon of the modem age Com- 
payre quotes Saint Anselm to this effect. 

“So too, finally, in matters of discipline, it happened moie than once in 
the height of the Middle Ages, that certain minds in advance of their times, 
protested against the use of corporal chastisements, and demanded gcnllei 
and more libeial regulations. Such was Geison who, in his opitsculum cle 
Parmihs ad Chnstum tiahendis, enjoined the masteis to have a fatheily ten- 
derness for then- pupils, and interdicted the employment of the lod Such 
also was Saint Anselm, whose often quoted piotest is well known. ‘Day and 
night,’ said an abbot to him, ‘we do not cease to chastise the childien con- 
fided to our care, and they glow worse and worse ’ Anselm leplicd, ‘In- 
deed! You do not cease to chastise them! And when they aie grown up 
what will they become? Idiotic and stupid. A fine education that, which 
makes biutes of men! . If you were to plant a tree in youi garden, and 
weie to enclose it on all sides so that it could not extend its blanches, what 
would you find when, at the end of several years, you set it free from its 
bonds? A tree whose branches would be bent and crooked, and would it 
not be your fault, for having so unreasonably confined il?’ ” (Gabriel Com- 
payr6, Abelard and the Origins and Early History of Vnivorsities, pp 302- 
303, Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1893.) 

Sheldon, op cit , p. 35 See also Abraham Flexncr, Universities' Amer- 
ican, English, German, pp. 307—308, Oxford Univeisity Press, Now Yoik 
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Before attempting to characterize the German student life, wo must 
note its relation to the social system of which it forms a pait, and pai- 
ticulaily its relation to the lowei schools. In the gymnasia the youth 
have been watched for eight or ten yeais, diillccf iigoiously, and kept 
in strict subordination. All foims of oiganizcd school life arc denied 
them, including (until recently) athletic games; they arc fu'r]ucutly 
overworked Wlien the fieshman enters the univcisitv, hr- is foi pjo 
first time completely his own mastci; a new life has davsnir-d ujion him 
He hardly knows which way to turn his steps, every piospect .scr-ms 
so fair. It IS no wonder that, to the German, Ins student days seem m a 
peculiar sense the springtime of life, and one is haidly suipnst-d to 
heal of excesses; they are the natural reaction against his foinu-i con- 
finement, In earlier yeais this feeling was heightened by the piospect 
which opened before the Bursch. After comjileting hns coinse, he 
went hack to live in a police state, where the government told him 
what to believe, and in many ways limited his fieedom, Uncloi the 
old regime m Germany the university was the one ficc iiislitulion in 
society; studenthood was the one free and glouoiis peuod of life when 
the man might defy the authorities and laugh at convcnlionality, In 
consequence, Geiman student clubs have always possr-.ssed a moie 
marked degree of individuality than student clubs of other nationali- 
ties, m Germany they represent to a gieatei extent tlie ficc iilay of 
youth. ^ ^ 


Summary 

In this chapter we have discussed ceitain aspects of mishcluivior 
viewed as behavior; that is, as to-be-expected leacUons to oi 
products of, certain societal conditions. We have contended lliat 
misbehavior, as well as behavior, is produced by conditions and 
causes, some of which are found in students’ homes and otheis of 
which arise m societal and cultural piocesses and institutions In- 

“r “"diifons 

within the high school, college oi university. 

naw viowpoiiit „£ the 

natuie of misbehavior lies in its usefulness in Iinchii ways and 

means of changing misbehavior into acceptable bchuvkn tin oimli 
the cames of ftat nasbehawo,. This type of lohabilitalion is not 




CHAPTER III 


Administration of Disciplinary 
Counseling 


In the modem American community several institutions and 
agencies concern themselves with law breakeis, delinquents, and 
criminals. Complaints are usually made by citizens against law 
breakers, and frequently unlawful behavior is seen by policemen 
on their routine patrolling. The police force appi ehends offenders 
and disposes of many cases through its own machinery without 
direct participation by citizens. Following detection, courts and 
jmies determine guilt of those charged with law violations and 
assign the appropriate penalty. Jails, work houses, and prisons 
are mam tamed for punishing and for segiegating the more serious 
crmimals. All of these law-protection agencies operate within the 
framework of civil and crimmal law and established enforce- 
ment procedures, the function of which is to maintain an orderly 
citizenry. 

The precise counterpart of all these social institutions and en- 
forcement procedures is not found m the American high school 
or college today. It is true drat in the school or on the campus, 
as in the community, complaints may he made by the citizens, i.e., 
students, faculty, and lesidents of the community. But, in con- 
trast with other communities, teachers, principals, univeisity po- 
lice, watchmen, and mamtenance personnel do not make formal 

50 
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arrests of students except in unusual instances. Students may be 
appiehended in some offenses by these enforcement officers, but 
most complaints aie made to some academic or admmisti alive 
official who deals with students’ delinquency, Couits and juiie.s 
are replaced by committees composed of teachers, students, or 
both. For the past several centuries, no special university jail 
01 detention home segregated the offending student fiom his 
fellows.^ The slructuie and procedures of such a program de- 
iive fiom the charter of the school or college and the legu- 
lations established by the supeiintendent, the puncipal, the trus- 
tees 01 legents, the piesident, the faculty, and by the students 
themselves. 

Despite such diffeicnces, however, the purpose of all enforce- 
ment and disciplinaiy procedures, in college as in the community, 
is to maintain an ordeily citizenry. Since the modem school and 
college ai-e societies, or at least communities, radically diffeient 
from the oi dinary adult commimity, it is not unusual that special 
pioteclive and disciplinaiy procedures should be established, all 
differing from those of the ordinary community. These special 
agencies and proceduies will be discussed m the following sec- 
tions Most of our discussion will be restricted to the college 
situation. 


Administrative Structure 

The prevailing educational philosophy of the college moulds the 
organizational stiuctuie of the disciplinary piogiam. Affiliation 
With a religious movement, status as a public oi piivate inslitu- 
tion, the attained stage of development of student self-govern- 
ment, and the community setting of the college— all these and 
many other influences merge into a structmed piogram. In Amer- 
ican colleges today five major kinds of stiuctuial organization of 
the disciplinary program are visible. These arc: (1) faculty com- 
mittee, (2) student committee, (3) faculty and student commit- 

^The medieval universities maintained a special rector’s jail, in which 
convicted students weie lodged foi a shoil period of lime foi ccilain olTcnses. 
The establishment oi .special student jails originated m the eailicr assign- 
ment to university authorities of such responsibility, since students, as special 
citizens, were not subject to the authority of the local civil officials or courts. 
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tee, (4) deans of men, women, and students, and (5) peisonnel 
officer. We shall discuss each, type briefly. 


Faculty Committee 

In medieval universities the rector, functioning alone, appears 
to have been the disciplinary officer, sitting as a couit to deter- 
mine guilt and metmg out penalties for retribution of that guilt. 
No reference is made in medieval literature to participation by 
teachers in discipline except in the general enforcement of regula- 
tions by the detection and repoitmg of offendeis In contrast, a 
century ago in eaily Ameiican colonial colleges, and until a few 
decades past, the college faculty as a whole sat as a court for long 
periods of deliberation The literature of college histones is 
stuffed with the wordy lecoids of such deliberations and to read 
these dusty records is to perceive the recent progress made in free- 
mg teachers from one of their unpleasant nonmstiuctional duties 
Such a contiastmg leview also highlights the recent development 
of a more effective and more humane piogram of lehabilitation of 
offenders. 

The use of the entiie faculty for foimal healings has little to 
commend itself. The social setting of a disciplinary “tiial” m- 
Iiibits the development of the intimate interpersonal relationships 
so necessaiy in disciplinary procedures if the peisonal growth of 
the student is to be fmthered. The stiff formality of such situa- 
tions would seem to defeat the educational purpose of a disci- 
plinary program. To the faculty, few of whom may know the 
student, the delinquent appears somewhat as a culprit, on trial for 
his misdoings, an iiritating nuisance taking valuable time from re- 
search, or as an adolescent piankster of minor stature 

In recent times small committees have replaced faculty meet- 
ings m disciplinary matters. Haggerty and Brumbaugh found 
that faculty committees were appomted m publicly controlled 
middle western institutions m far greater frequency than m pii- 
vately conti oiled oi junioi colleges.* 


- Wilham J Haggeity and A, J Biumbaugh, “The Student m College and 
mversity, North Central Association Quarteilij, Publication No. 13, April 
Md October, 1939, Office of the Secretary, Coramission on Institutions of 
nigher Education. 
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The effectiveness of the modem type of faculty paiticipation 
through a special committee will be deteimmed by the point of 
view held by its members. If these membeis aie chosen because 
of semoiity alone, or if they are selected haphazardly, they may 
represent an older, moie conservative educational point of view, 
01 they may be dismtciestcd in anything othci than the speedy 
administiation of “stem justice.” If, on the other hand, com- 
mittee membeis aie selected for humane and piofessional qualities 
and sympathetic interest in students, the committee can be of out- 
standing educational value through its handling of cases of mis- 
behaviors. 

Two decades ago Hopkins concluded as a result of intensive 
study of the personnel programs of 14 institutions:'' 

Faculty groups in mattcis of discipline aie stickleis foi adhoiing to 
prmciple. Those lepiesentatives cliaiged with the cnloicement of lac- 
ulty rules find the job iilcsome because frequently they scio the need of 
using the pickax instead of the case-knife (Allusion is to “Tom Saw- 
yer and Huck Finn ”) They aie not peiinitted to do this, howevei, by 
the faculty. Thoie is another difficulty in 1 acuity administration of 
discipline, and that is that in many cases they loci th.it they me the 
parties offended against, and in this state of mind they aio incapable 
of adopting an impartial attitude toward the offense or the offendci . 

Student Committee 

A second type of structure utilizes the services of a student dis- 
ciplinary committee. In this kind of organization, lesponsible, 
niatuie students aic selected by othci students, by student groups, 
or by tire university administration. Rarely will such a commit- 
tee have extensive jurisdiction over disciplinaiy mattcis, lathci is 
it usually used foi the disposition of less seiious cases. Serious 
cases aie usually handled by the president, by some administra- 
tive officer, or by a faculty committee 

The use of students for disciplinary pin poses should be differ- 
entiated from that type of student solf-govcinmcnt which operates 
in residential units such as doimitoiics, fraternities, oi .sororities. 

*L. B. Hopkins, "Personnel Pioceduie in Education,” Educational Record 
Supplement, Vol. 7, No. 3, p 51, October, 1926. 
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These units are local units of student government rather than all- 
university m scope and will be treated m a later section. 

Haggerty and Brumbaugh found that administrative and faculty 
committees and student governing boards weie more frequently 
used for disciplinary purposes m privately con ti oiled institutions 
than in public univeisities.'^ Such schools usually have smaller 
student enrollment, and, being subject to no state or municipal 
contiol, are relatively free and publicly isolated to experiment 
with this form of administrative stiuctuie. 

Tlieie aie both advantages and disadvantages in the use of the 
student committee for control of disciplinary cases. On a rela- 
tively small and socially cohesive campus, a high level of morale 
and esprit de corps is more easily seemed and maintained In 
contiast, on the laige campus of a state university many diverse 
social, ethical, and occupational elements and crosscuirents tend 
to fiagment the campus into isolated and sometimes insulated 
special-inteiest gioups. In small groups possessing high morale, 
students usually shoulder theix lesponsibilities with seiiousness 
and thoughtfulness. In such situations much can be learned 
through the use of a student disciplinary committee. For one 
thing, the faculty can keep abreast of the ever-changing moies of 
the student body as they are reflected in student discussions and 
debate. Then too, theie may be some tendency on the part of 
students to avoid getting mto difficulty if they have to face a com- 
mittee of theii fellow students. 

Despite these and other important advantages, it is the belief 
of the authors that the disadvantages of tins kind of program more 
than balance the advantages It is universally reported that stu- 
dent disciplinarians tend to be rathei haish and severe m dealing 
with infractions committed by their classmates. Because the of- 
fender may jeopardize student privileges in one way oi another, or 
because of moral rigidity, student committees have a tendency to 
make a scapegoat of tlie culprit. Anothei seiious defect is the 
immaturity of student members to cany in full the heavy responsi- 
bility for sifting and verifying complex and often conflicting facts 
and opinions and for making morally complex and far-reaching 
judgments and decisions. 

* Haggerty and Brumbaugh, op cit., p. 48. 
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If the full resources of the university are to be brought to bear 
upon the student case to effect his reeducation and to make him 
a suitable and desirable campus citizen, then it is clear that few 
students can bring to this task either the experience, the objectiv- 
ity, or the tiaming which carefully selected faculty members have 
to offer. Teachers specializing in the human or behavioral sci- 
ences, who have no personal stake m the threat to student priv- 
ileges, and who nevertheless keep in close touch with student life 
are less likely to be shocked or stampeded by delinquent misbe- 
havior. Having a long-range point of view, they are more likely 
to look to the future and not to concentrate upon the malodorous 
characteristics of the situation at hand. They are in a better posi- 
tion to plan a rehabilitation program, not only because of then 
maturity and experience, but because they are bettei acquainted 
with educative resources available within the college. Hawkes 
and Hawkes reached the same conclusion.''’ 

If it IS merely a question of obtaining evidence as to the facts in a 
case of alleged misdemeanor, there is no reason to suppose that a 
group of serious students cannot get the evidence as well as anyone. 
If it IS a question of deciding whether the evidence indicates that a 
ceitam rule has been broken, a board of students is entirely competent 
to reach such a decision If, however, the question is one of deter- 
mining just what the human situation really is, and if the college really 
desires to leave the culprit in a bettei rathci than a worse position 
with legaid to his outlook on the future, there can be no doubt that 
someone ought to have pait in the problem of discipline who has a 
longei range of view on the peiplexities of youth than any student 
committee can possibly have achieved 

Faculty-Student Committee 

The third type of structure is a combination of the first two. 
The faculty members of a joint committee may be appointed by 
the president or by the university senate; the student members by 
the president, a student dean, or by student groups, such as the 
student council. This arrangement combines some of the best 
features of faculty-student committees while side-stepping many 

“ Herbeit E. Hawkes and Anna L. Rose Hawkes, Through a Doan’s Open 
Door, pp. 199-200, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc , New York, 1945. 
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of tlieir disadvantages. If the faculty representatives continue to 
serve on the committee, year after year, the turnover among the 
student members will not seriously disrupt the desired continuity. 
It is true that each year some time will be required to orient new 
student members about point of view and techniques and piece- 
dents. And until the new members have been indoctrinated, they 
may indeed, constitute either a drag on the committee or a 
handicap. But moie iinpoitant, as in the case of all student com- 
mittees, this combination of faculty and students may give the 
student body confidence that star chamber sessions will not occur 
It must be kept in mind that this confidence is not always piesent 
noi always justified when faculty committees alone sit in judg- 
ment. 

This type of committee structure suffers, however, from the 
same major defect that exists in the otlier two types of committees. 
The committee cannot function effectively throughout the entiie 
range of disciplinary processes and procedmes. For example, 
there are difliculties in securing and maintaining lecoids. Theie 
are difficulties in following through beyond the committee heaiing 
itself, m so fai as the enforcement of penalties and the reeducation 
of the student is concerned. Unless some full-time peimanent 
staff member works closely with the committee, its functioning, 
no matter how constructively oriented, tends to be weakened and 
dissipated as the years pass. 

Disciplinary Officers 

A fourth alternative is the centralizing of all disciplinary pro- 
ceduies in the offices of deans of men, women, and students, or in 
the president of the college In publicly conti oiled mstitutions, 
ibis foim of structure predominates over other types.“ In many 
institutions tlie responsible administrative oflBcer is associated 
wiA a committee which he may consult, but this official is the 
piimary functionary in so far as the disciplinary program is con- 
cerned The use of one or two officers in the administration of 
discipline insmes a uniformity of treatment and the centraliza- 
tion of lecords which Hawkes and Hawkes believe so important. 
These authors rightly point out that piopei evaluation of the situ- 

“ Haggeity and Brumbaugh, op cit , p. 48. 
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ation will not lesult unless all personnel lecords, not merely disci- 
plinary records, about the student are used and unless a consistent 
approach to disciplinary matters can be assured/ 

Even with a committee fonn of structuie, in unusual or serious 
cases, the dean or tlic president may feel it necessary to conduct 
a thorough investigation of a disciplmaiy case. Since this icquiics 
many hours of patient, thorough questioning, balancing of facts, 
and judgment making, one may readily see the difficulties in- 
volved when the number of situations is multiplied by scoies or 
hundieds. The necessary amount of time consumed would be 
piohibitive to most admin isliative officcis. Wlien the time ic- 
qmied for rehabilitation counseling is added, the administration 
of discipline becomes either unwieldy and dispioportionately 
tune demanding or a function in which time corners must be cut 
so that other facets of the student program are not slighted. Sav- 
ing the administrator’s time by using counselors for rehabilitation 
produces many serious difficulties which will be discussed in a 
later section. 

Discipline as Personnel Woik 

A fifth type of discipline structure may be called the student 
personnel fonn of disciplmaiy admimsti ation. This structure, 
concerning which this book is written, utilizes the fidl-time serv- 
ices of one or more psychologically trained counselors, as well as 
a faculty committee. It involves no foimal student participation 
through committee membership, but such a modification might be 
satisfactorily worked out It is a relatively new form of adminis- 
trative organization and has the distinctive feature of a profes- 
sional personnel worker who devotes full time to the functions of 
adjudicating complaints and rehabilitating the student offenders. 

The counselor receives the complaints, investigates, and adjudi- 
cates them Paralleling this process is one of the central features 
of the program, the case study of the individual loho has been in- 
volved in the offense, made by professionally trained counselors. 
The various social and psychological aioas of the student’s life aie 
studied in an effort to understand the personality factors iindciiy- 
ing the alleged misbchavioi. The offense itself is considered as 

’’ Hawkes and tiawkes, op cit., pp. 201-202. 
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symptotnatlc of possible maladjustment. Treatment often con- 
sists of correcting any underlying madadjustments and helping 
the student to acquire insight into his maladjustments and their 
consequent behavior, and, m addition, to acquire a desme to avoid 
maladjustments and misbehavior situations. Some individuals 
who have long-standmg patterns of maladaptation are given psy- 
chiatric treatment rather than punishment At any late, punish- 
ment is not doled out to fit the crime, ratlrer treatment fits the 
offender. Part of the treatment consists in motivating the student 
to acquiie insight and understanding of his behavior 

The faculty disciplinary committee is an integral pait of this 
type of program. Its members are chosen from appropriate fields, 
sueh as medicme, law, psychology, education, and sociology. 
Teacher members have no peisonal stake in the dynamics of dis- 
ciplinary situations, but rather do they contribute points of view 
and knowledge from areas of instruction which are primal ily con- 
cerned objectively with the human being in his adjustments to his 
environment. 

The committee reviews all disciplinary cases and meets person- 
ally with a small proportion of the students involved m serious 
difficulties. Students are presented to the committee when the 
charge or situation is so serious that separation from the institu- 
tion may be lecommended. The committee also reviews charges 
which may involve a basic aspect of university policy, oi they 
may investigate an institutional situation which calls for a pie- 
ventive attack on a broad fiont. Occasionally a student may be 
refeiied to the committee because the counselor feels he is unable 
to make a satisfactory decision about the disposition of the case. 
In addition to these examples of uses of tire committee, the stu- 
dent who feels he has been unfairly treated may appeal the deci- 
sion of the counselor to the committee, or the counselor may refer 
the matter directly to the committee in order to satisfy himself, 
the student, or both. 

There may be disadvantages in not permitting student officers 
to participate in committee dehberations, but the authors believe 
that the advantages are so overwhelming as to overcome the ob- 
jections to the program. The primary advantage is in the tech- 
nical and professionalized type of service which carries out the 
university’s basic contract-to educate the student in the best 
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■vvay known to modem education. Centralization of records, con- 
tinuity of program, and consistency of approach from indivrdual 
to indrvidual and from year to year are addrtional advantages 
Not only is the basrc attack on the broad area of disciphne desira- 
ble, as opposed to the isolated individual case, but the use of a 
specialized consulting committee bioadcns the scope of the pro- 
gram. Such a cominrttee should be vested wrth authority to in- 
vestigate general student situations which give lisc to drserphnary 
problems and to recommend policies and actions designed to cor- 
rect them. The remaining sections of this chapter and the follow- 
ing chapters of the book will outline various aspects of this fifth 
structure for the handling of student disciplinary cases. 

A CiiANGis IN Emphasis 

Increasingly in the past two decades personnel woikeis have 
contended that punishment was not an effective way of handling 
discipline, and have contended that supplementary personnel 
methods ought to be utilized. Armstrong discussed in some de- 
tail before deans of men in 1927 the problems which beset a dean 
of men and the ambivalent feelings which result.” lie pointed 
out that disciplinary practices vary widely among institutions and 
even within institutions. Within most colleges everyone seemed 
anxious to get rid of disciplinary problems and no one wished to 
assume responsibility, Disciplinary boards and committees were 
not carefully selected with a view to securing faculty members in 
close touch widr students and .sympathetic with younger people. 
Further difficulty arose from the rotation of committee member- 
ship, which he says “prevents men with good possibilities from 
ripening in their judgment and experience.”" Attempts to solve 
all problems of conduct through legislative and judicial methods 
seemed to him to be antiquated and outmoded and seldom did 
they attempt to get at the basis of problems of individual students. 
Efforts to prevent discipline were virtually unknown, and the 
kinds of action which could be taken against students wcie very 
limited and some of them very unsatisfactory. 

Armstrong further discussed the foundations of the methods 

® Secretaries’ Notes of the Ninth Annual Confcioncc of Doans and Ad- 
visors of Men, 1927, pp. 57-63. 

” Ibid , p, 59. 
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most commonly used in colleges and identified them closely with 
the civil court system. But, he contended, these methods and 
points of view of the cndl couits were not suited to colleges and 
to college students who are not adults, hut somewhat immature 
individuals in their late adolescence Such individuals cannot 
and should not be treated through foimal judicial methods. In 
Ime with these concepts, two decades ago Northwestern Uni- 
veisity made a serious attempt to heat disciplmary cases m ways 
which were consistent with modem educational and psychologi- 
cal knowledge. Representatives from mental hygiene, philosophy, 
physical education, and religion weie appointed to a disciplmary 
committee, and Aimstrong attempted to follow cases for a long 
peiiod of time Peihaps the unwritten liteiature of student per- 
sonnel work contains other reports of attempts to integrate disci- 
pline and personnel work. The authors did find much hortatory 
dogma, but no descriptions of concrete programs other than that 
by Armstrong. 

PnOCEDUBES IN DiSCIPLINAIiy COUNSELING^® 

Little has been written about the step-by-step process a student 
follows after bemg charged with participation in a disciplinaiy 
situation Obviously the disciplinary process begms with a com- 

These procedures evolved from the authois’ expeiiences in attempting 
to develop a type of disciplinary counseling based upon counseling and other 
personnel proceduies. By way of further orientation of the loadei, we pie- 
sent the University of Minnesota’s regulations in the field of discipline. 

Residential units, including fraternities and sororities, establish then own 
rules of group living, and, foi tlie most part, they enforce their own minor 
rules with the power of review and appeal still residmg in the disciplmary 
counselor Moreover the faculties of the sepaiate colleges have each estab- 
lished regulations concernmg cheatmg m examinations and other college dis- 
ciphne matters. But with these exceptions, the following are the University’s 
only disciphne regulations (Minnesota Senate Constitution, 1917) 

"1. And whenever any student of the University, during any session of 
the University, has been found guilty of any of the following oSenscs, 
he shah be hable to expulsion or suspension by the Senate 
a Drunkenness, or disoiderly conduct, such as consbtutes a breach 
of the peace, whether such drunkenness or misconduct has taken 
place upon the Univeisity campus or elsewhere. 
b. Misappropriation of money or other property 
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plaint 01 cliaige and closes with some action designed to punish or 
to correct the student. But the detailed steps leadmg from the 
beginning to the close have not been described. Throughout 
the limited liteiatuie on discipline, vaiious piocedures have been 
touched upon briefly, but a systematic presentation has not been 
found Desciiptions aie given of committee meetings or of tiials 
held in student courts, but these aie often illustiative of a particu- 
lar point of view lathci than objective desciiption of the piocess. 

A detailed and compiohcnsive account of one such system will 
be presented in the following pages Subsequent chapters will 
show how the objective of the jnocess— the lehabilitation of 
the student— is intenooven with these pioceduies from the first 
charge to the last rehabilitation interview. The basic procedures 
of this system are i epresented in the following schematic outline, 
the parts of which aie desciibed in detail in the remainder of this 
chapter and in subsccpient chapters. 

ScHEMAitc Outline of Procedures 
IN Disciplinary Counseling 

1. Identification of alleged disciplinary situations 

2. Identification of student oi students allegedly involved 

3. Reporting of situations to the disciplinary counselor 

4. Making of chaigcs against the student 

5. Case investigation made 

6. Student interviewed for counseling pui poses 

7. Appraisal of causes of incident-behavior 

8. Assessment of potentialities for rehabilitation 

9. Tentative fonnulation of needed steps m rehabilitation 

10. Compiehcnsivc report to eommittee (or official) 

c. Misconduct of any kind winch is unbecoming a student of the Uni- 
versity and deUiinental to the wclfaie of the student body. 

2. Conviction in a c’oiut of justice of a ciimmal offense involving moral 
tuipitude shall bo giouiids for expulsion oi suspension by the Senate,” 

The Board of Regents has stipulated that pcimancnt dismissal action may 
be taken only by ihc jn'csidcnt. Tins Roaid also established an All-univeisity 
Disciplinary Committee, and all disciphnaiy action, with the exception of 
scholastic niatteis cheating in examinations) involving only students 
and faculty of one college, was placed undci the juiisdiclion of the dean of 
students, who is ex-officio chauman of the disciphnaiy committee. 
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11. Review and deliberation by committee (oi official) 

12. Consultation and review by committee (oi official) with 
student in an informal face-to-face situation 

13. Action by committee ( or official) 

14. Enfoicement of committee action 

15. Rehabilitation counseling as long as necessary (or profit- 
able) 

Complaint 

In the program under discussion, as is probable m most pro- 
grams, the complaint must be channeled through one person, the 
disciplinary counseloi. On the other hand, the source of com- 
plaints is so varied as to constitute a comprehensive list of faculty, 
personnel agencies, administiative officers, police, doimitones, pri- 
vate householders, student organizations, and maintenance staff. 
The complaint, however, regardless of its source, and whether 
formally or mformally preferred, is the first step in the discipli- 
nary process. 

The source of the complaint is an important factor for reasons 
which will be made explicit in a later section. It 'is folly to as- 
sume that complaints have equal validity or equal meaning, even 
though they may fall into a geneial category, such as theft. Some 
complaints come from reliable souices and some do not, others 
come from people who fall between these extremes Until the 
validity of a complaint is carefully established, the counselor must 
be wary of succeeding steps in the disciplinary process. Gross has 
cautioned crimmal investigators with respect to theii work.^^ 

The case must be taken up fiom the stait with an open mind. The 
complaint or information received by the Investigating Officer ought to 
have no more value in his eyes than this statement "It is said that 
such and such a crime has been committed at such and such a place ” 
Even if details about the peipetrator, the injury, the motive, et cetera, 
are published, he should attach no more impoitance to them than if he 
had heaid the remark, It is said that the affair must have happened 
thus ” 

Upon leceivmg the complamt with the student’s name, if avail- 
able, steps should be taken to verify the accusation and to secure 

“Hans Gross, Criminal Investigation, translated by John Adam and 
J. Collyer Adam, edited by Norman Kendal, 3d ed., p 4, Sweet and Max- 
well, Ltd,, London, 1934. 
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a detailed account of the alleged misconduct. The verification is 
important because the social and psychological dynamics of a 
small or large part of the student’s life may be revealed. Details 
of the incident aie not only important to highlight such dynamics, 
but they also provide a basis for the interviews which will follow 
Hawkes and Hawkcs have presented a case hrstory paraphrased 
below illustrating how verification of a complaint may proceed 
subtly and yet establish the invalidity of the complaint without 
doing injustice to a student. 

An instructor reported that he was positive a student had 
cheated in his class because the answers to some examination 
questions had been copied verbatim from a certain book. The 
dean, knowing that this student had had difiBculty with his studies, 
particularly in history, tested the validity of the complaint by in- 
terviewing the student. He did not tell him that any accusation 
had been made, but asked how his studies were coming along. 
The boy replied that he had worked on a new method of memo- 
rizing sections fiom his books that seemed pertinent to the ques- 
tions which the instructor had announced might be part of the 
examination. At this point the dean told the student that such 
preparation was not only of a kind which the instructor did not 
want, but was also relatively ineffective from the standpoint of 
real assimilation and understanding of the material. He asked 
whether the student could retain the memorized material for any 
length of time, and learned that the boy could remember it for 
about a week after memorization. The boy did not appear to 
have a photographic memory, so the dean asked him to see how 
much he could recall about the two questions under suspicion. 
The student rewrote his answers, and they were almost identical 
with those he had previously given in his examination. The dean 
then explained how ineffective such techniques were and coun- 
seled him about better study methods. The interview was con- 
cluded without the student’s learning that he had been accused of 
cheating. The authors comment on the course of events which 
might have happened had the instructor ( or a less imaginative 
dean ) tried to establish the facts.^® 

In passing, it should be noted that reports of misconduct may 
also identify undesirable institutional or community situations re- 
Hawkes and Hawkes, op cit., pp. 208-210 
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lated directly or indirectly to other aspects of the personnel pro- 
gram. Unsatisfactory housing conditions sometimes are discov- 
ered through the medium of complaints about students living in a 
particular unit. For example: 

A woman who bought and began to operate a student rooming 
house soon began to make many minor complaints about students and 
a few that were seiious in nature After a few of the diflTiculties which 
involved mterpersonal lelationsbips had been overcome or at least neu- 
tralized, It was learned from consultations with the complainant that 
she was unstable and erratic in her behavior. Close supervision of her 
behavior and further consultations weie arranged until it was discov- 
ered tliat the woman appeared to be in a prodromal stage of psychosis. 
Since neither she nor her family would coopeiate in substituting a paid 
housemother who would supervise the girls, university approval of the 
householder was withdrawn and the house was disapproved for stu- 
dent tenancy altogether. More satisfactory lesidence quarters were 
found for the students who were living in tins house 

The foregoing are two illustrations of ways in which complaints 
may be evaluated. Other situations which involve a conflict of 
personalities may be studied by interviewing other students living 
in the same house. For example, a social woilcer may he sent to 
study the situation and recommend action designed to correct the 
basic problem, or information accumulated over a period of years 
about a householder may throw further light upon the reliability 
of her complaint. Again, knowledge of the particular student 
may also help in evaluating the situation. Comments of neighbors 
which are picked up informally through the visits of a social 
worker may also assist in making judgments as a means of evalu- 
ating other types of complaints. In other situations, institutional 
factors may bear scrutiny in teims of their possible relationship to 
misbehavior. For example, after taking action in a case in which 
four women students had been involved in very serious sex mis- 
conduct, the Disciplmary Committee proceeded to investigate the 
counseling program of the dormitory in which they lived and the 
responsibilities of the dormitory director It was discovered that 
the director, a very capable woman, was so overburdened with 
problems of busmess management that she could not devote 
suflBcient time to oversee the part-time graduate counselors. The 
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Committee, therefore, recommended to tlie appropriate Univer- 
sity department through the president that full-time professionally 
trained head counselors be secured for each woman’s dormitory. 

The time involved in studying a complaint and in weighing its 
merits may be a few minutes or several days. But unless the situ- 
ation has an emergency feature, the counselor owes it both to the 
complainant and to the student to proceed carefully and to estab- 
lish a sound foundation for his future work It is evident that if a 
disciplinary situation is reported involving unidentified students, 
the counselor must first find the students. Methods of detection 
used in this type of situation also yield verification of the charges 
originally made. 

Collection of Data 

While the investigation of the complaint is going forward, basic 
information about the student or students involved may be col- 
lected, “ 

The student’s application for admission and a transcript of his 
grade record usually furnish basic data. The age of the student, 
his home address, his local address, the occupation of Ins father, 
comments from his high school tcachons, and similar pertinent in- 
formation give the counselor data from which to construct an un- 
derstanding of the student as an individual apart from his alleged 
participation m a disciplinary situation. 

Such additional records as psychological and educational test 
scores, information about activity participation, financial status, 
religious affiliation, and other data from student personnel records 
serve to fuilher orient the counselor. Reports from householders 

Sometimes the nature of the offense is such as to call for accelerated 
handling of the case, Such a situation was chaiacteiistic of the following 
case; A student who was accused of indecent assault was ai rested but later 
released when the complainant refused to sign a formal charge Boc.uise 
this student might bo a danger oris menace to women students, ho was inter- 
viewed by the counselor and the legal member ol the committee as soon a.s 
he was released from ]ail. An omeigciicy inlciview with the psychiatiist 
wa,s arranged and such data as the guide rccoid, Lest lepoit.s, and some in- 
formation about the student’s scivicc record wa,s obtained The Committee 
convened in the afternoon of lire same day to bear the case and to make a 
decision. 
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or residence counselors, instructors, and others who have had inti- 
mate contact witli tlie student aie often extiemely useful because 
of the penetrating insight which may be secured The following 
“case will illustiate this point regardmg souices of information 
about students. 

A student with liberal views had found himself disliked by the boys 
m his looming house and had become a natural object of suspicion 
when a theft occmred. This incident was followed closely by a series 
of thefts and resulted m a veibahzing of the suspicions which was 
brought to the attention of the disciplinary counselor. This boy was 
known to the counseloi because of previous situations into which he 
had injected himself and in which he had rubbed a rathei conservative 
elderly householder very much in the wrong way. A graduate teach- 
ing assistant in the department of economics lived m this house and 
had had frequent discourse with tlie suspect on economic and social 
problems. Through these late evening sessions the graduate student 
had come to know a good deal about the personal background of the 
unstable boy and had had numerous oppoitunities to observe his basic 
honesty with regard to other people’s possessions. The information 
which he furnished prompted Uie counselor to postpone an interview 
with the boy until further investigation of the thefts could be made 
in a thorough and systematic manner. A working man living in the 
house and earning a very substantial wage was ultimately identified as 
tlie thief. The ladical student was interviewed, together with other 
residents of the house, and during the course of the interview was 
drawn into somo discussion about his beliefs The beginnings of a 
mental hygiene progiam were mstituted without the student ever 
knowing that he had been strongly suspected by his fellow roomers. 
The counselor also seized upon the opportunity to educate several of 
the latter with respect to their toleration of the suspect. According to 
reports received later from the landlady and from the graduate stu- 
dent, the social climate of the outcast became noticeably warmer in the 
rooming house. 

In its net result this instance cited does not differ greatly from 
tlie one previously quoted from Hawkes and Hawkes. An essen- 
tial diffeience, however, is the fact that one personnel woiker 
solved the problem from personal knowledge he had about the 
student, whereas in the other case the counselor had to collect 
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personal data about the student and then find his entree to a coun- 
seling relationship. Furthermoie, the one complaint was based 
upon seemingly sound evidence while the other aiose out of per- 
sonal dislike and unpopularity The major point of similarity is 
tliat both situations oiiginated in the peculiar kind of adaptive 
hehavioi exhibited by students. In both cases this adaptive be- 
havior, not the formal disciplinary charge, became the focus of 
attention and treatment. 

The above case illustrates the basic piinciple of disciplinary 
counseling that emphasis must be placed upon the necessity of 
exhausting all souices of mfoimatioii, and to this end thcie is no 
substitute for intimate knowledge of the institution, faculty, and 
staff. No doubt a gicat deal of infonnation about any student 
may be had if the coiinscloi knows precisely whcie to look for it. 
But the dimensions of his mquiiy, howevci, aie limited by the 
confidential natuie of the pioblcm As will be emphasized in 
later chapteis, to the counseloi may flow much infonnation; from 
him flow small, caiefully selected items. 

Health infonnation and other data secured at tlie time of ad- 
missions often aie obtained originally m a mass production and 
standardized way. Never tireless, careful ancl detailed analysis of 
such records as are available to the counselor may provide hints as 
to present or potential needs of the student, which entci the dis- 
ciplinary process as part of the case work. The following case 
illustrates how a disciplinary counselor, in his regular duties, may 
also peifonn general, nondisciplinary personnel work. 

While seeming infoimation about a student who made a suspicious 
complaint, the counselor found on a small record card of a routine 
freshman speech examination that the student had misspelled two com- 
mon words and had stated his handedness had been changed at the 
age of fifteen Upon consulting with the speech clinician it was 
learned that, thiough an erior in filing, the caid had become buried 
instead of being sorted into a pile for futuic rcfciencc. That eiror 
being corrected, a contact with the student was established, technical 
difiiculties involving eye dominance, reading, i elated handedness prob- 
lems were discovered, and a theiapeutic program was started to in- 
crease the student’s elHcicncy. 
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The Initial Interview 

The first contact with tlie student charged with disciplinary mis- 
behavioi not only piovides an opportunity to ameliorate a particu- 
lar crisis, but also may seive to set tlie stage for the counseling 
process. The cardinal point to remember in this interview is that 
the handling of the disciplinary charge is not the only objective 
of this interview. The complaint has served its function in iden- 
tifying a student who may he maladjusted and in need of in- 
formation, counseling, or psychiatric therapy The disciplinary 
difficulty itself is the symptom which precipitates the psychologi- 
cal evaluation of the individual. The settlement of the complaint 
does not provide an effective termination of the initial inteiview. 
The basic adjustment status of the student is the primary factor 
in determining the direction of die interview and the nature of the 
treatment And fiequently this status is not evident from the 
original data available to the counselor. Fuither exploration may 
reveal unsuspected adjustments and maladjustments as in the fol- 
lowing case. 

A woman charged to the police that a student was guilty of indecent 
assault. The student was airested but the woman lefused’ to sign a 
complaint, so no further investigation of the woman’s statement was 
made and the student was released When the student was inter- 
viewed he was very reluctant to discuss the situation, saying he had 
been intoxicated and was very much ashamed of the whole incident. 
He refused to discuss the details of the case which would have clarified 
his position Accordingly a copy of the woman’s statement was se- 
cured from the police department and one of the principal points of 
the woman s complaint was checked. No verification could be found 
and tins fact, m conjunction with the questionable virtue of the com- 
plainant, whittled the oiiginal complaint down to one far less serious. 
When this information was conveyed to the student he gained confi- 
dence m the disciplinary counselor and told the whole story. 

The basic steps in the interview aie loutinely but personally 
indicated. The student is usually informed that a complaint has 
been made about his behavior He is told that the counselor is 
trying to clear up the matter to the satisfaction of the complain- 
ant, the student, and the university. The student is advised about 
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his rights in the matter and is asked to cooperate in seeing the 
process through He is also advised that he may appeal from the 
counselor to the dean of students and thence to the all-umveisity 
disciplinary committee and finally to the president if he wishes to 
do so. He is also reminded of his lesponsibilities and obligations 
as a student and as a lepresenlative of the university in its public 
relations. These elements of the inteiview may be intioduccd at 
the beginning of the inLcrviewoi they may be interjected at ap- 
propriate times during the couise of the discussion. 

Usually students are coopciative. They may be apprehensive 
about being “in bad” with the university, but more often they see 
the alleged problem as one which they also wish to have resolved. 
The unpleasantness may be as gieat to them as it is to the com- 
plainant. The bringing of the matter to a head, particularly rn 
serious cases, may provide real catharsis and reduction of tension. 
Students m trouble are as honest as students are generally found 
to be in other situations. An occasional student will try to lie or 
bluff his way through, but such methods are usually easily di- 
agnosed.“ If such is the case, the student may be asked to think 
the matter over for a day or two and then leturn foi another in- 
terview. This usually produces the desired cooperation. 

Occasionally, however, some procedure or relationship goes 
wrong and the desired outcome of disciplrne is not achieved. Thrs 
is illustrated in the following case: 

A student was requested to move from a house which the Disciph- 
naiy Committee had disapproved as a student residence Disorderly 
conduct, sex misconduct, and other complaints had been made about 
the householder and they had been substantiated The student, how- 
ever, felt that it was unreasonable to lequest that he move from this 
environment, saying that he had not participated in the misconduct and 
requested a hearing before the Committee. The Committee heard his 

Although not ordinarily used, the polygraph appaiatus olten has great 
usefulness. In one disciphnaiy situation, a .s-ludent who lived m a dormitory 
had been suspected on mimorems occasions of having stolen money and other 
articles from students living in the dormitory Her explanations wore always 
plausible and there was never any clcar-cut pi oof. After a sciics of thefts, 
however, she was examined on the polygiaph and found to be guilty, She 
then admitted that she had been guilty of most of the thefts of which she 
had been suspected previously. 
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appeal but he listed only one reason why he should not be required to 
move. The reason was that it was personally inconvenient for him to 
move because of the numerous possessions which he had After hear- 
ing his appeal the Committee decided that the student should move 
within the piescnbed time limit which permitted him about one month 
to find new quarters. No group therapy occurred in this situation. 
The student, irritated because the Committee did not sustain his ap- 
peal, withdrew from school 

The more difficult cases are those in which the student acknowl- 
edges most of the facts but alters or distorts others with a consid- 
erable amount of skill Here the facts with which the interviewer 
has armed himself before the consultation may stand him in good 
stead. Mmute details about the mcident itself and about the gen- 
eral behavior of the student serve as testing points for honesty 
and truthfulness. A psychologist, however, is not a lie detectoi, 
and he may be fooled by a clever culprit. In such cases, judg- 
ments of honesty and truthfulness have to be made, and the au- 
thois believe that the student should be given the benefit of the 
doubt. Smce punishment is not the objective, a certain amount 
of counseling and advising can take place even though the student 
may not he telling the whole truth. If he is lying or falsifying his 
statements, he is probably under some emotional strain, and the 
principles of the psychology of learning have shown that the emo- 
tional components may be favorable to the retention of learning.” 

It is true the student may be learning “how to lie out of a situa- 
tion,” but it IS also possible that he may heed some of the advice 
given to him and, by one means or another, may modify his be- 

” A girl was reported as having been absent from hei rooming house on 
three consecutive nights Her boy friend was known to be in town and she 
was suspected of having spent those nights With him. The girl admitted 
having been absent from the roomuig house, but stated that she had stayed 
m a separate room In the same hotel with her boy friend. She insisted that 
this was the coriect account of her activities and stated that she had done 
notlung seriously wrong outside of remaming away from her rooming house 
without permission The disciplinary counselor stated that it would be easy 
to verify that she had had a separate room and started to call the hotel clerk 
to verify this story. The girl rather hurriedly stated that there was no use m 
caUmg because she had occupied the same room that her fianc6 had oc- 
cupied 
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havior so that he does not again come into a similar social or per- 
sonal conflict. It is, of course, self-evident that a spairing match 
between administrator and student does not produce ideal condi- 
tions for the student to learn better social adjustments. 

On the contrary, “third degree” interviewing methods produce 
little that is good and are not as effective in any respect as are 
othei methods of deteimining facts. For example: 

After a number of thefts had occurred in a sorority house several 
members began to suspect a girl who was having difficult problems. 
Tliis gill seemed to have an adequate source of income, but theie was 
some suspicion that she was secretly married and might be using hei 
money for additional expenses which her marriage incurred. She 
seemed to have frequent quanels with the boy who was thought to be 
her husband and she had occasional dates with other boys thcieby 
stimulating the interest of the sorority in this gill’s private life. Tliere 
were seveial suspicious factors which to the giils in the sorority pointed 
to this gill’s guilt as the thief. A carefully planned interview got no- 
wheie and the complaint could not be verified nor disproved The 
polygraph was dcscubcd to the gnl and she was asked whether she 
would coopeiate in an examination to clear her or to prove her guilty 
She readily agreed. Although the girl appeared to bo a good subject 
for polygraph investigation, she did not show typical signs of guilt, nor 
did she respond emotionally to guilty knowledge— that is, inf oi matron 
which presumably only the thief would have Thus we see that the 
polygraph has as great usefulness in establishing innocence as it has in 
establishing guilt. 

A dispute as to facts of the situation can usually be settled to the 
satisfaction of the complainant and of the offender during the first 
interview. This provides a transitional point from which a more 
detailed analysis of the mdividual can be directed into tire re- 
habilitation phase of counseling. 

Initial Formulation 

At some point before or during the first confcicncc an initial 
formulation is made in the psychobiological sense. It is possible on 
the basis of preliminary data, that tentative hypotheses have al- 
ready been established by the counselor. If, in the fiist interview, 
the counselor exploics systematically various areas of the student’s 
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social and personal adjustment, he can form a working judgment 
about the student’s potentialities. For example, the student may 
have “stubbed his toe” on a relatively minor regulation, and he 
may be foimd to require moie orientation toward university life, 
lather than personal readjustment. Although the magnitude of 
the offense is, at best, a rough index to the adjustment of the stu- 
dent, judgments can be made from this and other infonuation 
about the steps which will follow A one-hour interview may be 
sufficient thus to oiient the student. At the other extreme, a long 
progiam of rehabilitation may be sketched, which may lequire a 
year or moie. In such a situation, altliough the complaint per se 
may be settled, the books are best not closed on the disciplinary 
case until the rehabilitation program has been teiminated. 

Other judgments may necessarily requne attention in the initial 
interview. The counselor may decide that tire matter should be 
lefeired to the faculty disciplinary committee. The case may in- 
volve basic university policy, or it may involve lelationships be- 
tween departments which can better be handled at the committee 
level. Moieovei, the student may tlimk he is being unfairly 
ti-ealed, or the counselor may feci that he is making no progress 
with the student, or at best, he finds the student a dubious risk for 
continuance m school. In one of these respects, or some other, 
the whole situation may deserve review by an impartial group 
serving as a consulting board. Whatever the next steps that are 
indicated, they first should be talked over with the student to give 
him a sense of fair play and to secure his cooperation tliroughout 
the process. 

Some mention should be made of those special cases wherein 
the stability of the student seems to be delicately poised. Occa- 
sionally, certain crucial pomts can be approached only gradually 
over a peiiod of several interviews because of the student’s over- 
reactive temperament. It is very important, if possible, to diag- 
nose such situations very quickly and early in the first interview, 
because without precautions serious problems may be created 
which comphcate and lengthen the whole process. It may be nec- 
essary to approach sensitive subjects or experiences from a vari- 
ety of directions until the student becomes somewhat negatively 
adapted to them. This illustrates the thesis of the authors that 
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fehahilitation counseling should, and usually does, begin eat ly in 
the initial interview. It also illustrates that interviews cannot be 
conducted haphazaidly. The counseloi must be on his “psycho- 
logical toes” to avoid untowaid developments. 

Assuming that a problem is not resolved in the initial contact, 
the counselor plans with the student some of the futuie develop- 
ments. For example, ceitain administrative actions are often 
agreed to as fair and desirable steps in rehabilitation, such as rc- 
stiiction of the student’s privileges, delimiting ceitain areas of his 
behavior, or sepaiation fiom school either temporal ily oi peima- 
nently. The purposes and values of such actions are explained to 
the student and discussed until it appears that he understands 
and is willing to participate in the program. 

Committee Procedures 

As Armstrong stated, in almost no university is the disciplinary 
committee composed cnliicly of sympathetic and understanding 
faculty members who are also in close touch with student life. He 
also expressed the opinion that in virtually every school there was 
at least one member of the disciplinary committee who thought 
of students as fiivolous and in need of serious attention by the 
faculty. In the evolution of the disciplmaiy piogiam at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, the stage was reached some years ago at 
which proposals he and others have made could be carried out 
successfully. 

The membeiship of tire disciplinary committee in this Univer- 
sity, appointed by the piesident, has remained virtually un- 
changed for the past eight yeais, and there is no reason to believe 
that replacements will be made unless unforeseen and unrelated 
circumstances develop. Six faculty members weie appointed as 
permanent members of the committee. In addition to this, the 
dean of students is the ex officio and nonvoting chairman, and the 
dean of the college in which the student is legisteied or his repre- 
sentative serves as a lotating membci, Tlie disciplinaiy coun- 
selor^^ is the nonvoting secrctaiy and agent of the committee. 

Secretarial Notes, Conference of Deans of Men Op cit 
^'Mr. Foley, ’with the budgetary title of ScViior Counselor and with a 
full-time associated woman counselor, in fact serves as head of a special bu- 
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The average age of committee members is relatively young, al- 
though five of them are full professors. One is the director of the 
Student Health Service; another is a sociologist specializing m de- 
linquency, one is a peisonnel worker on the agricultural campus, 
and the other three are fiom Law, Educational Psychology, and 
Education. Both the membeis and the fields which they repre- 
sent have been carefully determined, with the result that the com- 
mittee IS sympathetic, understanding of student life and mores, 
educationally oriented toward problems of this type, and yet very 
realistic in facing the difficult problems which they meet. The 
dean of students and the disciplinary counselor do not vote be- 
cause they have had prior interests in cases which come to the 
committee. 

The committee is appointed by and directly responsible to the 
President of the University. In the histoiy of this group there 
has been no difficulty in communication with the president or in 

rea.u in the OflSce of the Dean of Students at the University of Minnesota 
This bureau is coordinate m every way with the other bureaus in this office. 
Student Counseling Bureau, Bureau of Veterans’ Affairs, Bureau of Student 
Loans and Scholarships, Student Aotivibes Bureau, Speech Chnic, Student 
Housing Buieau, Adviser to Foreign Students, Coordmatoi of Students’ Re- 
hgious Activities, arid Disciplinary Counseling Two impel manent bureaus 
— (U S contract) Veterans’ Counselmg Center and Mobile Speech Clinic— 
are not involved in work with students. Each bureau, including the one 
concerned with discipline, has its own physical quarters, budget, professional 
staff, and cleiical staff Such dcpartmentahzation of student personnel func- 
tions, while mtroducmg special problems of coordination, a topic to be re- 
ported in another volume, has permitted the strong development of each 
function m a comprehensive professional program. It should need no com- 
ment as support of the fact that a professional worker free to devote his talents 
to intensive, and coordinated, study of a group of related personnel func- 
tions may develop more effective services to students and may also exploit 
his research opportunities— far more than is the case for the harassed and 
lone dean who rushes from a meeting on dormitory counseling to a confer- 
ence with a boy chaiged with cheatmg in an examination Of course, insti- 
tutional factors enter into the extent to which departmentahzation is possible 
and desirable and also determine the form of grouping of functions. But 
some form of sophisticated administrative structure is needed to replace the 
outmoded and creaking Organization to be found on too many campuses to- 
day. This IS perhaps more true with respect to discipline than it is relevant 
to other personnel functions. 
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securing his attendance at meetings when basic policies are under 
discussion. 

As one of ils auxiliaiy yet fundamental functions, the committee 
is charged with the responsibility for investigating souices of dis- 
ciplinary behavior and conditions which give rise to it. The com- 
mittee formulates recommendations and policies and actions de- 
signed to coriect analyzed and veiified undesiiable conditions. 

The committee meets ten oi twelve times each year and holds 
hearings foi less than 5 per cent of all disciplinary cases Periodic 
repoits are made to the committee, however, of all disciplinary 
cases, and no case is foimally closed until the committee has ap- 
proved the disposition of each case by the discipHnaiy counselor 
or the dean of students. 

Committee Hearings 

When a student case i.s presented to the committee a typewrit- 
ten summary of the case is provided for each member. Further 
details about the student, his educational progress, his back- 
ground, and other pertinent infoimation aic presented oially. 
The committee may ask questions and always secuies as complete 
an understanding of the case as possible before interviewing the 
student. 

Before being picsentcd to the committee, the student is told 
what piocedurcs will be followed and is also told that he may 
bring a faculty member or a counselor oi some member of the 
University staff to serve as his advocate if he wishes to do so. In 
the history of the committee not more tlian a half dozen students 
have availed diemselves of this opportunity. 

Tire student is interviewed by the committee and is also asked 
to present his account of the situation He is then questioned 
freely by the committee m the light of his own statements and 
othei data previously supplied by the disciplinary counselor. In- 
cidentally, the complainant does not appear, nor is he by name 
brought into the discussion. He has discharged his function by 
reporting the disciplinary situation to the disciplinary counselor 
The committee meeting is relatively informal, and every effort is 
made to demonstrate to the student that the committee wants to 
get at the facts and to work out the best solution for him. In no 
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sense is it a “trial" and the committee does not “grill” the student. 
The procedure is usually quite calm and friendly. If the student 
shows resistance, tire committee exercises patience in attempting 
to secure information which will later furnish a basis for some 
decision and constructive program of rehabilitation. An example 
of the subtle counseling effect of a committee conference will illus- 
trate the point. 

A student known to have promoted a “disoiderly party” was pre- 
sented to the committee because he refused flatly to cooperate with the 
disciplinary counselor. The committee spent several hours of patient 
questionmg, but the student refused to admit any participation in the 
matter, although he gave evidence of knowing a gieat deal about what 
had occuried. Despite his resistance, the committee influenced him, 
and after the committee meeting had ended, he was interviewed by the 
disciplinary counselor, who found him fai more coopeiative The stu- 
dent said he had, been under psychiatric treatment for paianoid atti- 
tudes, and although he never admitted paiticipation, he was coopera- 
tive thioughout his probationary period 

On the other hand, if the committee leaches the conclusion that 
possibilities fox lehabilitation aie quite limited or nonexistent, 
then it fiimly takes action despite any piessure from student, par- 
ents, friends, or politicians. The followmg case is illustrative of 
this phase of the committee’s piocedures. 

An upperclassman, socially prominent on and off tlie campus, was 
charged with copying m an examination. The disciplinary counselor 
met witlr resentment fiom the student when he was mtei viewed and 
witli the indignant demand that the charges be dropped witliout in- 
vestigation. There followed weeks of piessure efforts along the origi- 
nal lines and from many sources both within and without the Univer- 
sity To the counselor, an objective leview and veiification of the facts, 
together ■witlr circumstantial evidence, pointed to the guilt of the stu- 
dent, beyond reasonable doubt Ordinarily the counseloi would have 
closed tire disciplinary-action phase of the incident with an assigned 
F giade in the course and with subsequent disciplinary counseling. 
But the continued pressure from indignant persons, who questioned 
the light of any action against a person of such unimpeachable charac- 
ter, -was such as to lead the counselor to refer the case to the Faculty 
Disciplinary Committee for review and action. After prolonged and 
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detailed investigation, including careful questioning of the instructor 
and his assistants ^nd detailed examination of the pencil maikings on 
compaied sets of quiz papers, tire Committee found the individual 
guilty. Then the pressure became intensified at a higher administia- 
tive level. The student, being fully infoimed by the counselor of his 
rights and piivileges at each procedural step, appealed to the president 
for the appointment of an ad hoc Review Committee. This new Com- 
mittee reviewed the original evidence, collected new data and heard 
all available witnesses. Again pressuie was exerted to discredit the 
evidence and the testimony in favor of the character references. But 
the Review Committee independently reached a similar conclusion as 
that of the original Committee and recommended that the original ac- 
tion be sustained. 

While not satisfied with the final action, nevertheless the student 
concluded that he had had every fair and reasonable opportunity given 
to him to prove his innocence But his friends and associates con- 
tinued to feel that it was impossible that a student of this type could 
have cheated in an examination. 

Committee Discussion 

After the student has been interviewed, the committee excuses 
him from the meeting and proceeds to a discussion of the case. 
The various factors are carefully evaluated and different points of 
view and opinions are discussed m an effort to plan a rehabilita- 
tional program for the individual. Incidentally, two or moie stu- 
dents involved in a situation may be treated quite differently 
Each IS evaluated in the light of his past and his potentialities. 
After a discussion which may last one or more horns, the commit- 
tee votes upon the disposition of tlie case. 

Committee Action 

After a formal motion has been voted upon, the committee in- 
structs the disciplinary counseloi about the steps to follow. They 
may dismiss the charges; they may find the charges substantiated 
but take no further action; and they may place the student on pro- 
bation and refer him to the disciplinary counselor with or without 
suggestions about the treatment. The committee may suspend a 
student for a period of not more than one year Suspensions be- 
yond that period for any reason whatsoever, or permanent dis- 
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missal, may be recommended to the president, but only the presi- 
dent of the university can take such action. 

The committee instructs the disciplinary counselor to interview 
the student and tell him of their decision At this step the student 
IS also told he may appeal to the president if he is dissatisfied with 
the committee’s decision Should the student appeal, the presi- 
dent will appoint a special review committee to go over the whole 
case and to make a sepaiate recommendation to him 

In taking action, the standmg Disciplinary Committee considers 
each student as an individual without being unduly influenced by 
pievious actions which may have been taken and without lefer- 
ence to other students who may have been involved in the same 
offense. Each case, in so £ai as it is humanly possible, is decided 
upon the potentialities of the student to reestablish himself in the 
University. Any or all lesouices of the University, be they per- 
sonnel, psychological, psychiatnc, or other, may be brought to 
bear upon the rehabilitation of a student, in the belief that the 
University is better organized to offer such services than is the 
general community, and that the student’s potentialities may 
better be realized within the university fiame of resources than 
without. 

An example of the Committee’s discrimmative efforts may be 
shown in the following case: 

Two students guilty of sex misconduct were mtei viewed by the Com- 
mittee, and their attitudes toward the situation were carefully explored. 
The girl, who was argumentative and litigious, seemed to offer little 
possibility for rehabilitation, and she was suspended fiom the Univer- 
sity. The boy, who had gone through certain Uaumatic experiences, 
seemed contrite, and the Committee, lealizing they possibly weie being 
fooled, decided nevertheless to retain him on disciphnary probation 
After some period of time, he began to show marked improvement, 
gi-aduated, and went on to a satisfactory graduate career in another in- 
stitution The girl reapplied after several years and piesented a credit- 
able record of behavior and accomplishment following her suspension. 
The Committee readmitted her, and she became an honor student. 

These procedural steps, through at least part of which each stu- 
dent goes once he becomes involved in a disciplinary complamt, 
are not always obvious in their mtent to the student. In some 
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respects the process is smooth, and the offender probably does not 
recognize the stages or steps because he may be disturbed about 
the plight in which he has found himself. In piactice they merge 
imperceptibly one into the other, and all of them have certain 
purposes and objectives. 

Informing Stodents about Policies and Regulations 

We turn fiom a discussion of procedures to a matter of impor- 
tance in discipline— institutional practices in orienting students 
to their privileges and responsibilities as members of the univer- 
sity community. One of the most frequently heard comments 
from students who are confronted with a complamt about misbe- 
havior IS that they did not know such behavior was prohibited or 
even considered undesirable. In many cases this is literally true, 
because the regulations and policies are usually printed in the offi- 
cial bulletins, which are not always read with compiehension 
by students or faculty members. Moreover, regulations may be 
passed by the policy-making body, such as the faculty, and not 
appear in print for many months. In many institutions there is no 
codification of regulations, some of which may have originated 
several decades ago. Parenthetically, such a codification is peri- 
odically needed as changing mores and social values indicate the 
corresponding changes in the appiopiiate rules and policies. 

Haggerty and Brumbaugh found that 69 per cent of the institu- 
tions surveyed issue statements of the rules and regulations to new 
students.^® The purpose was to serve as a general guide to con- 
duct within the institution and to indicate to the new student 
what the institution considers to be his responsibility for his be- 
havior and what types of behavior are judged to be undesirable. 
Forty per cent of the institutions surveyed define penalties in ad- 
vance, which is very much the type of piactice of medieval uni- 
versities. Almost half of the private institutions surveyed define 
the penalties in advance, but only about one-fourth of the pub- 
licly controlled institutions did this It may be pointed out that 
there is a tendency for an institution with defined penalties to 
maintain a fixed and rigid system, probably of a punitive nature. 
It is, of course, possible that some of these institutions belong in 
Haggerty and Brumbaugh, op cit , p. 49 
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the small group which subscribes to the impel sonal enforcement 
of rules and regulations. Such a prescription of the penalties in 
advance inevitably makes difficult the development of an individ- 
ualized approach to and the application of the philosophy of edu- 
cational growth through the treatment of disciplinary problem sit- 
uations, The use of such methods as determination of penalty m 
advance tend to substantiate Bailey’s conclusion that although the 
vast majority of institutions verbally subsciibe to the individual 
treatment of disciphnaiy cases, a large number seem to give only 
lip service to such a philosophy.^" 

It should be noted that theie are many pitfalls and a false 
simphcity involved, both ni the establishment of specific mles and 
regulations goveinmg behavior and in determining penalties in 
advance of disciplinary charges. But students in general wish to 
know in advance, or at least they report to adininistiatois that 
they wish to know in advance, what is piohibited, “what they can 
and cannot do,” and also what will be done by the univeisity if 
they do do it Actually such a mechanized way of regulating 
human conduct in an educational institution makes difficult the 


development of a leal educational piogiam of chaiactei growth 
as well as the inculcation of a sense of self-iesponsibihty and a so- 
cial point of view with respect to behavior. A long list of such 
rules and regulations may appear to be easy to enforce because 
the students superficially think they know what they can and can- 
not do. But of couise it is impossible to have enough regulations 
to govern evei y situation in which students find themselves. Thus 
ultimately the regulations prove to be incomplete, and finally, if 
they are added to each year without revision, they become so 
cumbersome that students and faculty tend to disregard them. 

In contrast, there are many arguments for adopting a general- 
ized statement of policy which makes clear the point of view with 
which the institution views student behavior. This point of view 
would emphasize the student’s lesponsibility for conducting him- 
self and regulating his own life so that he will bring personal 
growth to himself and credit to the institution Such a philosophy 

“ H W. Bailey, Disciplinary Procedures,” Encyclopedia of Educational 
Kesearcft, pp 294-296, W. S. Monroe, editor, The Macmillan Company 
New York, 1941. ^ 
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would place squarely upon the students the lesponsibility for 
growing in the determination of what behavior meets this crite- 
rion and what does not meet it. In other words the student is 
given responsibility for becoming matuie in his judgment mak- 
ing, rather than merely leaning heavily upon the quoting of spe- 
cific lules and legulations. This adoption of a generalized policy, 
which will seive as a guiding principle foi students and faculty 
alike, would seem to have much to commend it as opposed to the 
other methods. An example of such a foimulation is quoted 
below: 

ClTlZENSinP PniVILEGES AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF STUDENTS 

Scholarship and professional tiaining in the Univeisity of Minnesota 
are primary aspects of a broad education for citizenship To achieve 
these goals, students supplement classroom and libiaiy with social and 
recreational activities. They do this to acquire practical experience in 
leadership, in organizing community enterprises, in coopeiating with 
others, and in governing through voting To students these activities 
are important because of their immediate value, but to the faculty they 
are one step in a series designed to teach how to be a citizen through 
cai lying out community and civic responsibilities, 

Mdien a student enrolls in the University, he acquires special status 
and prestige as a citizen m this community, As a result everything he 
does and says reflects upon the Univeisity either to its credit or dis- 
credit. The University’s standing in the state is, in a large measure, 
maintained and enhanced by the conduct of its student citizens. This 
is one real meaning of the phrase— loyalty to alma mater. 

Essentially, there is but one general rule governing the conduct of 
student citizens in the Univeisity community. Whatever a student does 
and says shall be m the best interests of the University as a whole and 
of other students, as well as m the best interests of the student himself. 
This policy defines the general outer limits within which students have 
freedom of individual expiession and action The University encour- 
ages and indeed expects students, individually and collectively, to 
maintain this freedom by the exercise of that self-restraint which is 
imposed by a sense of social responsibility. 

In general, the development of University citizenship is a normal part 
of living. At first students must make certain adjustments such as liv- 
ing with a new group of people, developing loyalties to the school and 
to student groups, and assuming new responsibilities toward the uni- 
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versity community. Occasionally a student who does not make these 
adjustments brings such serious discredit upon the University that the 
Univeisity must act to protect itself. However, most students make 
these adjustments satisfactorily and adapt themselves normally to the 
transition from home community to city environment and from high 
school to college life. 

There are, of course, ceitain other lules defining responsibilities m 
specific aieas of student life, such as housing, social privileges, and 
curriculum. Each student should become familiar with the sources 
of mformation (given on page 8 of this handbook) and with his re- 
sponsibilities as a student in the Univeisity.* 

* Handhook for New Students, issued by the Office of the Dean, of Students, 
University of Minnesota, 1946. 

Records 

In the autliors’ institution, all records, case notes, and commit- 
tee minutes are kept in confidential files not generally accessible 
to faculty, students, or personnel workers. They are not regis- 
tered at the central exchange oflSce, known as the Faculty-Student 
Contact Desk, with which personnel workers register their cases. 
Disciplinary records are held in confidence m order to facilitate 
tlie students’ rehabilitation in the University community. 

More important to the student, however, than the confidential 
file is the notation tliat might appeal on his official grade recoid. 
During the recent war a real justification foi such feais became 
clear. For many previous years it had been customary to record 
the specific disciplinaiy actions on the permanent grade sheet in 
the registrar’s office. Army and Navy officials wiote to the Uni- 
versity requesting information about these notations appearing on 
blueprints of records. In some cases the disciplinary incidents 
had occurred many years ago and these students had graduated, 
yet the shadows of therr misdeeds had continued to stall? them 
long after the cases had been closed. In each such case it was 
necessary to write or to explain personally the circumstances of 
the case and the fact that the student had long since been re- 
stored to good standing in the University. Such incidents served 
as a basis for recommending to the University Senate a policy 
designed to correct such “overpunishment” of misbehavior long 
after rehabilrtation was achieved. In 1943, the Senate adopted a 
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new policy which provides that only the notation “See special 
file” be recorded on the official file in the registrar s office.^" When 
another institution inquires conceining such a notation, copies of 
lequested records containing this phrase are sent to the individ- 
ual 01 committee taking the oiiginal disciphnaiy action, and in- 
foimation may be released or withheld as is judged best in each 
individual case. This policy and the procedures are retroactive 
in their effect and practice. Dismissal for low Scholaiship is the 
only form of disciphnaiy action not covered by this policy. Thus, 
the inviolability of misconduct recoids is assuied and the student 
protected. At the same tune, other institutions may be informed 
by special, not routine, reports when students apply for transfer 
and admission. 


Summary 

In this chapter we have discussed and evaluated certain parts 
of the administrative organization and piogram of discipline, clas- 
sified as a function of the student personnel piogram Our expeii- 
ence leads us to prefer the centralization of investigation of com- 
plaints in a specialized counselor who is piofessionally trained 
But a carefully selected committee of faculty members should be 
used as a review and appeal board for complex and more serious 
cases of misbehavior. Provisions for further appeal and review of 
decisions by such a committee are necessary to assure fair treat- 
ment of students. 

The procedures used by the counselor and the committee were 
outlined in detail from the making of the complaint to the dispo- 
sition of the case. Finally, we illustrated a method of informing 
students about disciplinary policies in such a way as to minimize 
emphasis on a concept of “do and don’t” and maximize stress upon 
the acquiimg of a sense of self-iesponsibility for one’s behavior as 
a pail of the general learning which takes place on the college 
campus. 

In the next chapter we turn to a detailed description of types of 
disciplinary piobleins as they have revealed themselves in the 
authors’ institution. 

Minutes of the Senate, University of Minnesota, May 20, 1943. 



CHAPTER IV 


The Disciplinary Problems of 
College Students 


The disciplinary problems of students differ fiom their usual 
problems of health, finance, vocational choice, and educational 
progress They rather are pioblems which usually affect not only 
the individual student, but also one oi more other peisons in such 
a way that a complaint is made about the behavior observed. A 
wide variety of complaints may be classified undei a few general 
headings: 

Financial ^regularities 
Minor misconduct 
Disorderly conduct 
Sex misconduct 
Theft and burglary 
Misuse of privileges 

Miscellaneous ( including dishonesty in examinations ) 

Any complaint made about a student’s conduct, even though 
such conduct may not be a violation of a specific and explicit regu- 
lation, is classified as a disciplinary problem It is gcneially 
agreed among college admimstiators that ceitain types of speci- 
fied behavior are to be regarded with disapproval. F or example, 

84 
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theft IS univei sally considered as undesirable behavior. On the 
other hand, certain situations involving social relationships may 
be violations of an unwritten code rather than of specific regula- 
tions, and may be judged in teims of the generalized ciiteiion of 
“conduct becoming a student ” The standaids and moies of each 
college will determine how complaints of the latter variety shall 
be treated 


Classification of Disciplinary Problems 

Attempts to classify the delinquent behavior of adolescents 
have met with varying success, and piobably no one has achieved 
a satisfactoiy system of classification At this point in our discus- 
sion we are lefeiiing to the behavior observed by others, what we 
may call the situations which arise m the life experience of stu- 
dents. We are not here concerned with the personality mecha- 
nisms and motivations which pioduce the specific misbehavior in 
the social situations. We are here lathei concerned with a com- 
mon-sense scheme of classifying the situations and events usually 
referred to as disciplmaiy misbehavior. 

Bailey discusses a sociological classification which is sometimes 
used in colleges and universities.^ He lists three categories into 
which disciplinary matters may be classified- 

1. Offenses occurring on campus in the instiuctional area of 
college life 

2. Offenses occurring on campus in the noninstructional area of 
college life 

3. Offenses occuiimg off campus 

Typical examples of di.sciplinaiy problems classified by the first 
criterion of this system would be: cheating in examinations, alter- 
ing entrance credentials, illegally piocuiing copies of course ex- 
aminations in advance and using tliem or selling them to other 
students, changing official lecoids, as for example, expunging in- 
formation recorded in the college office oi in the admissions office 

^ H. W. Bailey, “Disciplinaiy Procedmes,” Enctjclopedia of Educational 
Research, pp. 294-296, W. S. Monroe, editor. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1941. 
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or actually changing grade records m ordei to secure a more satis- 
f actory permanent gi ade record. F or example : 

A student who worked as a part-time employee in the registrar’s office 
was found changing the records of giades which had been peimanently 
recorded The hoy, who had begun by impiovmg his own grade 
record, had assisted some fi lends who requested the eradication of 
some failing grades and had finally branched out into a rather lucra- 
tive busmess of improving the scholastic status of any student who was 
willing to pay a fee foi the favor. 

Offenses classified under Baileys second category include mis- 
conduct, such as the embez2lement of funds belonging to a stu- 
dent organization, the violation of regulations governing the oper- 
ation and use of automohiles on campus, such abuses of privileges 
as taking books from the hbraiy under fictitious names, and a 
wide vaiicty of other lelated misdemeanors. An example, not 
frequent in occurrence, follows. 

A student attendmg a campus dance became increasingly a nuisance 
as the time passed. Although he had been quiet and well-behaved in 
the early part of the evenmg, he became loud and uncautious m his 
speech, and finally he was rude to the dean’s wife. The dean, who 
(h'ew the boy to one side to question him, found that the youth was 
cariymg a flask of whiskey and had had frequent lecourse to the drink 
during the evening, finally becoming intoxicated 

Bailey’s thud classification of student misconduct is composed 
of difficulties arising from contacts with the general public Off- 
campus drunkenness, theft, sex misconduct, and gambling aie 
typical examples of cases classified under this division. 

On one metropolitan campus recently, two students celebrating a 
holiday in a local bar became engaged m a dispute with another cus- 
tomer As the aigument became heated, one student threatened a 
thud party with a knife. The police weie called, and the two students 
were placed in jail. 

The chief advantage of Baileys classification is that it cate- 
goiizcs problems accoiding to the locus in which they occur. Cer- 
tain haphazaid factors, however, tend to dimmish the value of 
such a classification. A student, foi example, may become mtoxi- 
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cated off campus, and lie might be arrested by the city police If, 
on the other hand, he should return safely to his college lesidencc, 
he might create a disturbance tlieie and be classified in Bailey’s 
second group rather than in the third categoiy. Such chance 
factois interjected into tlie total situation could unduly affect this 
method of classifying disciplinary cases and make difficult any- 
thing moie than a superficial analysis. Fuithermoie, under such 
a method, offenses might well be classified in one of two cate- 
gories since gambling may occur on campus or off campus, and 
within these sociological categories there would be duplications 
of offenses that might otherwise be considered identical in nature. 

A second general classification system may he borrowed from 
law enforcement agencies. Probably most colleges and univeisi- 
ties classify student delinquencies m some way similar to that used 
by civic police authorities. This classification is built around the 
overt behavior as described by everyday language. Examples are 
theft, sex misconduct, drunkenness, gambling, such financial iiieg- 
ularities as nonpayment of rent oi the writing of bad checks. 

Smce classifications of this kind have been used widely, the 
categouzation of student violations in a similar method would per- 
mit comparison with any clisciplmaiy statistics which could be 
found fiom earlier college generations. It would also permit com- 
paiison of college cases with delinquent or criminal cases found in 
any city or state. This is advantageous if one desires to know 
whether eollege students show social pathology on the same scale 
as do youth in the general population. Thus the frequency of stu- 
dent offenses within any category may be compared with those 
published for the general population to see wherein the groups 
differ and perhaps to determme whether education serves to pre- 
vent crime. 

But such a system does not meet our needs in student personnel 
work The problem of classification of student delinquency needs 
more careful investigation. Indeed, the problem is not unlike 
that of psychiatry, in which certain symptom-complexes arc re- 
lated and classified into so-called disorders. Attempts have been 
made to categorize psychiatric abnormalities in other ways; for 
example, the psychobiological classification, but in general the 
time-honored “entities” are still used. In the field of college de- 
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linquency Strang believes that different criteria must be set up 
before further progress will be made.^ 

As long as misbehavior is defined m terms of rules set up by the 
family or the outside world rather than in terms of the meaning of the 
behavior to the individual, the scientific study of delinquency will be 
checked Progress m understandmg the nature of delinquency can 
best be made by viewing juvenile delmquency as a special form of 
child development. 

In no one of the fields of college discipline, juvenile delm- 
quency, or criminology have any such ambitious attempts been 
made as aie proposed by Stiang, and for the present discussion 
the method of classifying misconduct accoiding to overt behav- 
ioral similarities will be used. Research on detailed analyses of 
thousands of individual cases, now under way by the authors, 
may in time yield moie vahd categories. 

Types op Disciplinaby Problems 

As will be evident in the following discussion, each type of stu- 
dent misconduct will he characterized by the apparent type of 
behavior rather than by means of the undeilying motivations and 
stresses which give rise to the behavior. It must be kept in mind 
that each individual instance of discipline concerns a paiticular 
person who resembles people in general in many ways, but who 
differs from them in many other ways. Psychologists recognize 
very clearly that an identical experience will be mtegrated into 
the personalities of two people in accordance with the predispos- 
ing factors in the life history of each, and as a result, their re- 
sponse to the identical experience may differ considerably. From 
this proposition it may be seen that two students having similar 
opportunities for misconduct may behave quite at variance with 
one another. Similarly, persons with similar types of personality 
structures may, nevertheless, express themselves in ways which, 
though congruent with then individual peisonahties, seemingly 
differ to a consideiable extent in so fai as the method of expression 
is concerned. The time, the place, and the manner in which an 

® Ruth Strang, Behavioi and Background of Students in College and Sec- 
ondary School, p 66, Harper and Brothers, New York, 1937 
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individual expresses liimself will detcimine how any society or 
community, such as a univeisity or college, will view the behavior. 
This has been commonly observed foi a long time, and has given 
lise to the pioveib, “It isn’t what you do, it is how you do it.” 
Since two students having similar types of personality stiuctuics 
may express themselves in different overt ways, and since students 
having two dissimilar personality structures may express them- 
selves in a similar way, the types of offenses which are found in 
college students may best be desciibed in our present state of 
knowledge by refeiring to the act or behavior about which a com- 
plaint IS made. No claim is put foith for the homogeneity of these 
types, but from a common-sense point of view they do lend them- 
selves to the following rough classification and grouping. Sta- 
tistics on tlie frequency with which each type of misbehavior 
occurs will be given m the next chapter. 

Financial Irregularities 

Two types of complaints are so classified— nonpayment of in- 
debtedness and the writing of worthless checks. 

’Nonpayment of hills may be defined as the failure to meet finan- 
cial obligations which the student has incurred, Usually any 
credit extended by a merchant or a householder is given because 
of, or in spite of, the fact that the student is legistered in the col- 
lege or university and therefore has status in the surrounding com- 
munity. Householders, dormitory directors, fraternities, and so- 
rorities usually permit a student some leeway in paying his rent. 
Frequently in a college where many of the students are self- 
supportmg, schedules of rental payments are devised in accord- 
ance with the periods at which a student receives his money. 

Merchants who sell books, clothes, supplies, and other equip- 
ment to students are usually willing to extend credit without mak- 
ing the usual credit investigations required of adults. But failure 
on the part of individual students or of student organizations to 
pay their bills within a reasonable peiiod of time sometimes so 
nutates a merchant that credit is denied to all students. In order 
to prevent such hardships for others, students and student organi- 
zations are expected to meet their obligations or to make special 
arrangements with the creditor if payment of the bill must be tem- 
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Dorarily deferred. Experience has shown that merchants are 
quite liberal in permittmg postponement of payments if the stu- 
dent cooperates by keeping them informed periodically of any 
rhange in financial status. 

An additional irregularity arises in the cashing of checks Stm 
dents sometimes write checks and cash them either at university- 
operated services or at stores in the local community, and most 
merchants seem glad to coopeiate in cashing such checks when a 
student identifies himself properly. If the strident, however, is 
careless about the amount of money he mamtains m his checking 
account, if his paients neglect to replenish his account, or if the 
student should close an account before all checks have cleared 
through the bank, most retailers will ask the student to repay the 
money at an eaily date, and no report is made to the city police. 
But failing to secure satisfaction fiom the student, businessmen 
usually request the university to remind the student officially that 
he has an obligation to fulfill. If a student should write a check 
without a proper checking account, his case would not be classi- 
fied as financial niegularity, but rather with those classified as 
tlieft A typical example will illustrate some of the complexities 
of this type of behavior: 

Several businessmen situated near the campus reported to the dean’s 
office that a student had been passing checks wluch were retuined by 
the bank. Most of these merchants had telephoned the student one or 
more times and asked him to call at the store to discuss the matter In 
a few instances the student had promised to pay the amount due wi thin 
a few days, but in no case had he done so. It was learned that the 
student’s father had closed the checking account because of the large 
amount of money which the boy spent for extraneous purposes when 
he was not held to a rigoious budget 

As a rule, financial iiiegularity does not create any great diffi- 
culty for the disciplinary counselor. Sometimes the student offers 
as an explanation the fact that a householder or other creditor has 
been m an unreasonable hniry to have the money paid Occa- 
sionally a complamt will be made when the student has not even 
been notified that the creditor is concerned about the payment of 
the money. Usually, however, it will be found tliat the student 
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is eitlier careless or negligent in financial management, oi that he 
is sorely pressed for money and endeavoring to operate on a 
“shoestring.” Punishment in such a case would be extiemely in- 
effectual, and it IS likewise of little value to tell a student, as credi- 
tors sometimes do, that he has no business going to school if he 
cannot accumulate enough money in advance to pay his expenses 
If the basic problem is a lack of adequate financial assistance oi a 
lack of budgeting skill within the limits of available money, the 
solution is to assist the student to leain better management oi to 
find additional oi more adequate financial resouices. Better utili- 
zation of student personnel sei vices, not punishment, is a more 
effective means of teaching tlie student to avoid further misbe- 
havior of this type. 

The proportion of cases classified as financial iiregulaiities will 
be affected by the size of the university and other local factors 
A private institution which charges large tuition fees usually 
draws clientele which can afford to meet minimum expenses, It 
is true that minimum expenses will piobably be higher in such a 
college and that thcie may be a great deal of temptation foi a few 
students to try to keep up with wealthier students, but one is not 
likely to find a huge number of students who are struggling to 
achieve the baie necessities of existence while going to college. 
For example, one would find in such an institution few students 
in such straitened circumstances as the one who said he was 
starting his senior year, having lived three years on five-cent ham- 
burgers. Such serious financial problems often lead to more seri- 
ous health problems, which in turn furthei complicate the stu- 
dent’s opportunities to adjust himself to an educational piogiam. 

Minor Misconduct 

As one might expect, the bulk of all complaints about student 
misconduct concerns behavior which does not deviate gieatly 
from acceptable behavior, but which has an appropiiate amount 
of nuisance value. Gases which are classified as general miscon- 
duct are those which mvolve disputes with householders, minor 
property damage, undesnable conduct in the student recreational 
centers or in the library, and matters of personal-social relation- 
ships. 
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Personalized disputes with, householders are probably the sub- 
ject of more complaints than any otlier foim of unacceptable stu- 
dent conduct. Students not only fail to pay their rent upon occa- 
sion as described under financial iiregularities, but they iiritale 
householders in many other ways, as for example, not keeping 
their rooms clean, using the telephone excessively, spilling ink or 
otherwise damaging furnishuigs which often aie worn or hoary 
with age, failmg to keep appropriate hom's, and bickering over 
tliviahties which in themselves are of no great consequence, but 
which highlight that tension and conflict which is often found be- 
tween the younger and older generations. A not-infrequent ex- 
ample is the following interpersonal lelationship- 

An upperclass medical student in the course of a verbal dispute with 
a ruggedly individualistic and argumentative householder told her that 
she ought to be examined by a psychiatrist She ordered him to move 
from her house without delay and he complained to the disciplinary 
counseloi about this summary dismissal. He stated it was difficult to 
find accommodations as convement as those he had at piesent and that 
the middle of the quarter was an inopportune time to move He le- 
quested that the householder be told that the rental contract for the 
school term could not be broken. 

Such complaints are very often circumstantial and depend upon 
the whim of the householder. It has been found time after time 
that householders who register a large number of complaints 
against some students often neglect to complain about similar al- 
leged misbehavior on the part of other students. It appears that 
one of the householder’s failmgs is being human and preferrmg 
certain individuals while dislikmg others, with the consequent re- 
porting of the latter gionp and protection of the former. Further- 
more, householdeis may report identical instances of misconduct 
on the part of students at one time but not at another. Certain 
local conditions may tend to determine this vacillation. For ex- 
ample, if a householder has been reminded that she is expected 
to maintain certain standards, or if a student criticizes her be- 
cause of her relative laxity or strictness compared with another 
householder, she may for a while tend to observe the housing and 
social privileges regulations, 
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It IS to be noted from a clinical point of view that students in" 
volved in minor complaints are less likely to have a previous rec- 
ord of pioblem behavior. If, on the other hand, several complaints 
aie made by diHeient householders about the same student, the 
validity of the individual complaint seems to be increased, since it 
is then possible to detcimine whether the householders who have 
complained represent a cross section of householdeis. If among 
those complainants arc found householders who noimally get 
along very well with students as well as those who do not, the 
piobability that the student needs attention is much greater. For 
example: 

A householder repoitcd that a gill loomer took sun baths and olher- 
■wise displayed heiself ni oidei to attract male students who lived next 
door. No actual instance of misconduct was mentioned, but the house- 
holder felt that this behavioi identified a giil who was appaiently not 
obtaining sulRcient social satisfactions and who seemed to need to le- 
sort to unusual methods of establishing social contacts. An attitude- 
formation type of counseling relationship was indicated. 

In 01 del to evaluate the status of any student whose behavior 
has caused friction with otheis, the counselor must know the char- 
acteiislics of the various householders, oi he must be able to 
secuie accurate information fiom the Student liousing Bureau. 
Normally, complaints of this type may be solved rather icadily. 
One effective technique is to meet in conference in his own office 
witli the student and the householder in oidei to ventilate the 
antagonisms which each seems to bear against the other. Almost 
without exception, the student, once he discovers he is the sub- 
ject of a complaint, counters aggressively with many things which 
in his opinion are defects in the householder Fie will usually 
assure the counselor that, because he is more toleiant or because 
he IS trying to set matters right through 'individual effort, he has 
never bothered to notify anyone officially that such undesirable 
conditions exist. This will also be found to be true where a stu- 
dent first complains about the householder; the latter will tlien 
retoit about many things wrong with the student which he had 
never thought worthy of mention pieviously. 

The following case will indicate the way m which normally 
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satisfactory relationsliips suddenly erupt into serious conflict situ- 
ations. 

A veteran-student and his wife leased a large house from an elderly 
landlady and sublet rooms to other students. During the course of the 
year several complaints of a quite minor nature came to the dean s 
office and were quickly adjusted without much consultation with both 
parties. But near the close of the school year the student decided to 
cancel the lease and to move to a veteians’ village. Thereupon ensued 
a series of involved and unproved accusations and counter-allegations 
concernmg the condition of linen and fuiniture, the nonpayment of 
utilities accounts, etc , etc. The disciplinary counselor was forced to 
take direct charge of the situabon and require that she he accepted by 
both parties as mteimediary between students and landlady. At first 
the veteran-student insisted that he and his lawyer were quite capable 
of handling such a personal affair. But the counselor insisted that an 
open quariel, such as this one had developed into, was no longer 
private. It involved the University with respect to the student’s un- 
reasonable and discourteous verbal descriptions of a woman who had 
always been cooperative with the University with respect to students’ 
behavior and affairs The counseloi, thereupon, served as mediator, 
conciliator, and adjudicator of the claims and counterclaims One 
claim was balanced against a countei one, and an adjusted amount was 
suggested as a reasonable compromise. For example, torn bed linen 
was balanced against an unpaid bill for telephone service. Thus the 
counseloi -mediator msisted upon a settlement out of couit, and at the 
close of the case, both parties had “cooled” emotionally so that there 
were no noticeable remaining “tag ends” of the original unpleasant 
social conflict. And the student gamed new insight into the natuie of 
his relationships and responsibhties to the University and also some- 
thing of an undeistandmg of techniques of conciliation of such con- 
flicts. His last words to the counselor were “As a law student, I feel 
that it is unfortunate that the Law School does not require us to have 
more psychology. It is a weak spot m our training." 

Interpersonal relationships are often important factors in such 
disputes. The student who is poised or the householdei who un- 
derstands the experiences of the late adolescent period is very 
seldom involved m personal feuds. The naive, unsophisticated, 
immature, oi insecure student and the iiascible, aged, unhappy, 
or grasping householder are more likely to combine within one 
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house with explosive efiEect. One of the most difficult problems 
encountered by a college official involves his attempts to educate 
householders to consider their business with studeivts something 
more than just a financial enterprise. 

A very frequent source of minor but emotionalized relationships 
IS illustrated by the following situation. 

A householder reported that two girls, one a graduate student, kept 
their room in a deplorable state of disorder. An inspection was made 
of the room and underwear, paper, shoes, and other paraphernalia were 
found to be strewn at random around the place. The girls had burned 
holes in the bedspread with cigarettes and had ground lighted ciga- 
rettes into the caipets They had also spilled ink and pasted pictmes 
on the walls. Some of the pictures had been removed with the re- 
sultant tearing of the wallpaper. The gills complained that the room 
was too small and theii possessions too numeious to permit any sem- 
blance of Older. They attempted to dismiss the complamt about 
property damage by saying that tlie equipment in the loom was old 
and worthless. 

Despite the well-understood hritation of such situations, with 
varying degrees of success, householdeis can be shown that if they 
accept students as they arc, it is possible to do an auxiliary type 
of personnel woik, interpreting university legnlations to the stu- 
dents, and keeping university authoiities informed about the prog- 
ress of tenants both scholastically and socially. Such interchange 
of information is beneficial both to the institution and to tlie 
householder, because the fonner can identify those students who 
need personalized and professional services, whereas the house- 
holder will have the benefit of a better adjusted group of students 
more likely to cooperate with her. 

The following case illustrates an established practice of utiliz- 
ing counseling lesouices even when no catastiophic disciplinary 
behavior is evident: 

A girl who did not adjust very well in her dormitory attended a party 
given by some faculty members under whom she was studying She 
drank liquor at the party, but did not become intoxicated, and bor- 
rowed a piofessor’s car to return to the doimitory She was late— 
technically a violation of undergraduate women’s social privileges— but 
she argued that, since she was in the company of faculty members and 
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their wives, her lateness was of no consequence. She mentioned the 
reactions of the instructors with regaid to hei returning on time and 
said that they thought she need not wony about the time The doimi- 
tory director, after a long interview with the giil, refeized her for coun- 
seling because of the possible effect of these misleading influences upon 
a student’s perspective and her sense of responsibility to her dormitory 
mates, 

Although it is not hfcely that any gioup of women students will 
ever exist without mcluding among its members some girls who 
pay no attention to the social houis prescribed, uniformity of ob- 
servation of university regulations by householders, sorority house- 
mothers, and donnitory directois and counselois would do much 
to iron out the antagonisms between the groups where members 
of one frequently ciiticize those of the other Sometimes house- 
holders and sorority housemothers aie intimidated by the loss of 
tenants or by the threat of the loss of jobs, and, as a result, may 
overlook any inappropiiate habits of noncooperation which some 
students develop If a university wishes to utilize a disciplinary 
program to identify those students in need of counseling to fur- 
ther their personal and professional adjustments, a vigorous and 
continuous program is necessary to enlist cooperation of super- 
visors of residential units in order to fuither the purpose. 

The rough-house play of one type or another m the classroom, 
in the library, or in the student recreational centers may provoke 
complaints against those students who are so unwise as to make 
themselves conspicuous in tlris respect. As in tire case of personal 
disputes with householders, this symptomatic behavior found in 
various places on or off campus is frequently something which is 
careless hut not seiious. Often pranks or practical jokes turn out 
badly to the detriment of those who originated and perpetrated 
them. Often the generation of such conduct is to be found in the 
social psychology of the adolescent of college age There are 
usually in such cases no personality or emotional factors which 
differentiate the culpiit from the general run of students 

The following instance could he multiplied many times in the 
reports of every college administrator on every modern campus. 

A boy and a girl were sitting in the Student Union lounge with their 
arms around one another Although their mutual affection was not be- 
mg carried to passionate extremes, they were requested by the hostess 
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to sit normally on the davenport. This infuriated the boy who “told 
off” the hostess m no uncertain terms that the pan were “doing noth- 
ing wiong,” and that they did not appreciate hei expression of opinion 
about therr conduct. The hostess, who was a very sensible and sophis- 
ticated woman, would not usually have reported the incident as she 
found it, but realizing that the University sought to identify those 
students who seemed to need socializing education, she repoited the 
incident and described the uncooperative attitude expressed by the 
students 

The genesis of other problems which arise is sometimes to be 
found m the housing conditions under which students live. The 
student who is living away from home often does not have any 
very appropriate place where he can entertain friends of the op- 
posite sex. Since it is not always possible to spend money for 
commercial enter tamments, students have many “coke dates” and 
others which consist of walking around or sitting down while talk- 
ing. If neither student has a car or any private place where they 
can reveal their mutual afleclion, they may be tempted to indulge 
either in the general lounges of the recreational centers, where 
they seem to lose identity among the great mass of students, or m 
one of the clubi ooms which they may find unlocked. Visiting par - 
ents are sometimes shocked when they see students holding hands 
01 otherwise demonstrating their affection in the public places of 
the campus. Some parental insight is needed with respect to the 
fact that many students are faced with a real problem in finding 
any privacy for such pleasures. Certainly airy collegiate institu- 
tion should recognize that major and inmoi love affaiis will occur 
among adolescents of college age, sometimes rather spontane- 
ously; yet sometimes little effort is made to provide appropriate 
privacy either in the rooming house, sorority, dormitory, or else- 
where so that students may appropriately express mutual affec- 
tion Experiments nr doimitorics with special rooms have been 
only partially successful because of the semipublic nature of such 
cubbyholes and because of the few such rooms which have so 
many potential customers, 

Disorderly Conducl 

The complex of problems which are categorized as disorderly 
conduct includes a few delinquency problems of a severe degree. 
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Typical activities which are so classified are gambling, drunken- 
ness, assault and batteiy, malicious destruction of property, and 
serious misconduct of miscellaneous types. 

Drunkenness, whether it occurs on or off campus, is a problem 
not only because of the immediate nuisance which it entails, but 
also because it is frequently symptomatic of personality problems. 
A good deal of drunkenness arises out of umestrained social 
conviviality or out of the learning opportunities which are some- 
times presented to students with no previous diinking experience. 
Nevertheless, it is common to find that the student who gets in 
trouble because of excessive diinkmg has adopted this pattern of 
behavior because of certain leal oi imagined personal or social 
inadequacies. If he is socially awkward, he may find that drink- 
ing makes him less aware or perhaps less concerned about his de- 
ficiency in social skills. If he drinks with others, he may find that 
in their exuberance they tend to overlook ceitam blmideiings and 
childish mistakes which he may make. If he is a solitaiy di inker, 
he may be fixating a habit of isolating himself from those normal 
social and recreational activities which might otherwise provide 
him with satisfactions and acceptable outlets. Furthermore, many 
students who drink to excess can ill afford tlie waste of either time 
or money which drinkmg demands. Diinkmg among college stu- 
dents, however, is an age-old problem and one that does not seem 
destmed to disappear within any foreseeable future. Students 
in each generation of adolescents must decide for themselves 
whether they wUl mdulge in alcoholic beverages at all, and if they 
choose to do so, they must go through a period of trainmg which 
frequently provides many pitfalls. 

That college which is attempting to utilize eveiy possible situa- 
tion to facihtate growth and development of the student should 
not attempt to prohibit dunking by administrative fiat alone. It 
will usually designate certani areas as being "off limits” and will 
not permit drinkmg on the campus, in uiiiveisity buildings, pr in 
residential umts. It seems desuable also to restiain or disap- 
prove drinkmg at the approved social parties of student orgamza- 
tions and at all-university functions. Such limitations aie con- 
sistent with the student personnel philosophy and in fact are 
probably dictated by it. The use of liquor under our present legal 
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structure is left to the discretion of each responsible member of 
society, and some college students may desire to accelerate their 
learning of this “social rrght.” In hrs exercising of this so-called 
right, as is true of all others, the student must learur ways of self- 
development which will not jeopardize equally vahd rights of 
otlrer students, some of whom choose to develop other types of 
social mores and habits. 

In the last analysis, the responsibility for drinking and for self- 
management in all types of behavior must he with the student 
And Ais is often the central task of disciplinary counseling— to 
teach students to accept and to exercise this responsibility intelli- 
gently with due regard to their own personal development and 
also to tire rights of others, includmg their obligations to their 
Alma Mater. In discussing this matter with students, there often 
appear to be many cogent arguments against the prohibition of 
liquor in residential quarters. From the standpoint of the individ- 
ual student, as well as from that of public relations, it may appear 
to be more desirable to have the student drink in his room, where 
any disturbance he might create might be easily solved. Ordi- 
narily the characteristics of the miiversity or college will deter- 
mine the policy of the institution toward drinking and inevitably 
toward drunkenness. Next to sex misconduct— and probably be- 
cause of some positive relationship between the two— student 
drinking is probably the most frequent criticism made about col- 
lege students by public analysts and critics. Counselors will find 
tliat attempts to reorganize the individual student’s habits and 
philosophy of drinking pose a difficult problem, in that students 
who drink usually enjoy tlieir drinking, or the associated behavior, 
and do not welcome advice or counsel, however well meant it may 
be. Psychiatric therapy is often necessary as a supplement to dis- 
ciplinary counseling in such cases. 

Gambling is a persistent problem among a relatively small 
group of college students, as it is in the general community. Al- 
though we all realize that the setting of small money stakes seems 
to enhance the interest and attentiveness of people who play cards 
or other games, one eventually becomes forced to disci iminate be- 
tween what constitutes an acceptable maximum and what may be 
considered an unacceptable minimum Since lawmakers have 
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had trouble in attempting to solve this problem, it is not surprising 
that more collegiate admmistrators cannot find a definitive answer. 
The only workable approximation that has been found in most 
colleges is to prohibit gambling of all kmds by students, whether 
such gambling takes place in campus recreational areas, in resi- 
dential units, or elsewhere. 

The proportion of students who gamble in one way or another 
is not known, nor can any very acem-ate estimate be made of their 
proportion. As in all other areas of discipline, delinquency, and 
crime, one can only lesort to the statistics of those students re- 
ported, realizing that these are probably an underestimate. Only 
a small fraction of the number of students complained about each 
year have gotten into trouble through gambling The apprehen- 
sion of such deviations Will usually be found in student recrea- 
tional centers, especially in billiard rooms or in caid rooms. Stu- 
dents sometimes go to great lengths to bet money on a game of 
billiards or of cards, attempt to keep score, and to settle after 
leaving the budding. Only those who aie so careless as to place 
their money on the table or to talk about their gambling with 
some degree of carelessness are likely to be apprehended. 

In fraternities and in dormitories, games of cards and dice, while 
perhaps not commonplace, are certainly not unusual in their fre- 
quency. Almost anyone who has lived in such residences will le- 
call discussions about those historic occasions when a grand slam 
was made by some astute player. Probably householders are not 
fully aware of the extent of card playing for money which occurs 
in roommg houses; certainly gambling is one of the most infre- 
quent complaints about students made by householders 

Ordmarily gambling cannot be controlled on a campus unless 
the morals and the feelmg of college spirit is very high, and these 
conditions are certainly no guarantee that a monetary element 
will not enter into games of chance. Incidentally, it is the authors’ 
firm conviction tliat spying on students, whetlier for gambling, 
drinking, or anythmg else, is not only ineflficient and conducive to 
poor morale among students, but it is not in keeping with an en- 
Hghtened philosophy of higher education. Despite this fact, fac- 
ulty members, alumni, and parents sometimes urge that some such 
sort of control be established. 
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Occasionally gambling is promoted by individuals on a profes- 
sional basis, be they students or nonstudents. Such instances are 
paiticulaily seiious because “suckers” will be enticed into a seem- 
ingly harmless game and fleeced of money which they need des- 
peiately to pay their other collegiate expenses. The following 
instance is not an isolated one on many campuses. 

The manager of a bookstoie, who was attempting to collect a bill 
from a student, was told by the latter that he could not pay his bill be- 
cause he had lost all his money in a poker game. The boy described 
the game as being moie or less of a continuous one, which took place 
in the lesidence of a maiiied student. The manager consulted a uni- 
versity official and the game was investigated It was learned that a 
student and a nonstudent, both of whom were excellent poker players, 
made a practice of enticing less experienced players into these games 
for faiily high stakes. The victims might lose as much as $50 m an 
evening. The two piomoteis, while not getting rich, were supporting 
themselves in a veiy comfoitable style from the proceeds of these 
games One of them, the student, was not only supporting Ins family, 
but paying his collegiate expenses. 

Somewhat allied to this type of activity are the occasional at- 
tempts by students to circulate punchboards or raffle contests 
either as individuals or as representatives of student oiganizations. 
Student groupos usually may be anticipated in such moves through 
regular reviews of activities porograms by the activities bureau. 
One of the writeis lecalls an instance where a student asked spe- 
cifically whethei it was all light for him to permit students to pay 
a small fee for selecting each Friday a group of football teams 
which might win tire fall contests. He who would be skillful or 
lucky enough to select a combination, each of whom would win, 
could collect a handsome prize. The student was told that the 
venture was not considered appiopriate to campus solicitation, but 
lie pressed the matter fuither, asking for a legal opinion. When a 
member of the law school gave the opinion that such selling of 
chances was illegal under the statutes, the student accepted the 
opinion, but remarked that ho thought there was no haim in try- 
ing to piomote the venture. Numeious instances on such occa- 
sions in which a student shows foresight aie unusual, even with 
an offense like gambling. 
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Destruction of property, whether malicious or not, is not an in- 
frequent concomitant of celebrations of traditional rivalry such as 
Engineers’ Day and other college activities. On such occasions it 
IS not unusual for the traditional rivals of the college— foresters, 
the mining students, or the arts college students-to laise havoc 
with decorations or preparations, the damages sometimes being 
not inconsiderable. Such livalries and competitions are mutually 
stimulating m that the injured group will attempt to outdo its 
opponent when the latter has his day of celebration. Thus the 
engineers may chop down the trees which the foresters had 
planned to use for a tree-chopping contest, with the result that 
the latter in retaliation will kidnap the queen of Engmeeis’ Day, 
destroy exhibits, or paint tlie classroom buildings in gaudy and 
inharmonious shades. 

Homecoming celebrations provide campus-wide oppoitumties 
for practical jokes of a kmd that aie destiuctive or expensive. 
Some overly eager individual may hght the bonfire a day or two 
ahead of the rally, and, on such occasions where the fiie is not 
attended, it may spread to nearby property, causing consideiable 
damage. On one campus a large football and the figure of an ani- 
mal which were used yearly as part of the campus decorations 
were “hijacked” yearly and reconstructed on the porch of an un- 
fortunate soroiity. This prank not only had nuisance value, but 
often cost the sorority the money requiied to repair the porch 
which had been damaged and always cost the college the money 
of sendmg a truck a quarter of a mile to haul the decorations back 
to the campus. Such consequences were, of course, part of the 
motivations touching off the original behavior. 

Bitter and destiuctive rivahies between various colleges or 
classes can most effectively be prevented and controlled by a 
sound program of group work or activities planning. Directly 
competitive events can be scheduled which provide direct outlets 
upon one another rather than upon scapegoats, the most promi- 
nent of which is usually the college. Once a program is begun 
which directs and channels the energies of the competing groups, 
wanton or careless destruction of property can usually be avoided. 
While energies are bemg best directed, it is well to remember 
that possible outbreaks should always be anticipated and efforts 
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made each year to secure the understanding of lepiesentatives of 
both gioups to provide a sufficient number of acceptable com- 
petitive events to prevent destruction of property. Within such a 
framework, or rather outside of it, there may still be a few rugged 
individualists who believe that the other fellow’s preparations 
need some personal attention. 

Another offense which may be classified here is the destruction 
of books and periodicals in the library. For example: 

A student removed from the libraiy a periodical which was for use 
only in the building She ignored lepeated calls fiom the libiary re- 
questing that she return the magazine. Investigation levealed that the 
girl had marked the peiiodical witli ink and was theiefoie afraid to 
return it When counseled, she paid for the cost of replacement. 

Curiously enough, the authors have not found this offense to be 
much of a problem in a very large univeisity despite the fact that 
representatives of smaller institutions fiequenlly complain of the 
extent of damage and amount of money involved in such vandal- 
ism. Most faculty membeis, and ccitamly those who have a high 
regard foi scholarship and lesearch, legaid this as a very serious 
offense against the institution. One dean, who had weathered a 
number of seiious and shocking events, seriously raised the ques- 
tion whether students who take books or periodicals under ficti- 
tious names or who destroy or steal library property should not be 
dismissed from the institution. Many students, who legaid the 
library as a mere convenience involving no personal responsibility, 
have little respect for the hbiary and the literature which it houses, 
and they fail to see how anyone can make so much fuss over a 
mere book which has been defaced or stolen. Counseling, in such 
cases, involves teaching an insight into the sociology of privileges 
and responsibilities. 

Assault and battery is usually a rare occuirence on the campus, 
despite the fact that a number of normal, healthy young males 
need to find some physical outlet for their aggression. Other mis- 
cellaneous types of serious misconduct may be classified as dis- 
orderly provided that the degree seems to be rather severe. There 
is no clear -cut line of demarcation for classifying such matters, but 
they are usually judged in the light of the consequences of the 
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misconduct and its degree of intensity and extensity. If, for ex- 
ample, a complaint is made that a girl is dating a manied man, the 
affair may be viewed in one hght. When she is seriously disturb- 
ing the peace in so doing, it may be considered more undesirable, 
as the following case will illustrate. 

The wife of a citizen living near the campus complained that a coed 
was occupying a good deal of her husband’s time. Supposedly this girl 
was employed by this man in his business, but under pretext of having 
to work at night, this man would leave his wife and accompany the 
student to nightclubs and taverns. One morning she invited Inm into 
the living room of her rooming house at two o’clock in the morning, 
but the watchful householdei ejected him In a di'unken rage at some 
real or fancied grievance, he returned home, beat his wife, compared 
her unfavorably to the coed, and caused such a commotion that the 
neighbors called the police. 

Speeding in an automobile through a crowded campus is usu- 
ally considered disorderly conduct because of tbe menace to the 
welfare of students Tbe average student, as be leisurely plods to 
class, does not anticipate tiaflSc hazards which he would meet off 
campus, and be is likely to cross the street at any place in a lei- 
surely fashion and may be totally unprepared to meet emergencies 
arising when he sees a car bearing down upon him at thirty or 
thirty-five miles an hour. Traffic problems on a large campus 
may be considerable because a student who is hurrying to class 
cannot find adequate parking space or because his classes are so 
far apart that he cannot walk the distance within the allotted 
period between classes. 

Sex Misconduct 

Sex misconduct may be defined as any sexual behavior which is 
considered improper according to law or according to the pre- 
vailing mores of the society or community concerned. Included 
are extramarital sexual lelations, overt homosexuality, rape, inde- 
cent assault, and perverted behavior of a psychosexual nature 
such as tlie writing of obscene letters. The term immorality is 
defined by Webster as "a state or quality of being inconsistent 
with rectitude, purity, or good morals; . . , wickedness; unjust- 
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ness, viciousness; licentiousness”; but popular usage bas limited 
the word largely to include those matters involvmg sex miscon- 
duct. Kallen is one of many commentators 'who has recognized 
this:’ 

Rarely is any person called ‘immoial” because he cheats, steals, or 
murders; but let him be guilty of sexual "misconduct”— fornication, 
adultery, pederasty or any other unlegalized sex relationship—and he 
is also guilty of “immorality.” 

Although in a broad sense any transgression of laws or ethics is 
an example of immorality, discussions of the misbehavior of col- 
lege students usually restiicts the meaning as Kallen has described 
it, Despite the fact that many people think of college discipline 
as remedial treatment of one kind or another for immoral or sex 
misconduct, complaints about such behavior comprise a very 
small piopoition of all complaints about students’ behavior, as will 
be seen in the next chapter. 

Our knowledge about the full extent of extramarital sex lela- 
tionships between unmairied children, adults, or college students 
is still less than complete/ Estimates have been made that as 
many as 50 per cent of all women who have married since the re- 
cent economic depression have had sexual intercourse prior to 
marriage; but few verifiable statistics are available to prove any 

^ Horace M. Kallen, "Sex Morals and the Unmarried Adult," in Wile, Ira S , 
editor, The Sex Life of the Unmarried Adult, p. 233, Vanguard Press, Inc., 
New York, 1934. 

‘ Detailed information about the nature and incidence of sex behavior will 
be found in the following 

Alfred C. Kinsey, Wardell B Pomeroy, and Clyde E Martin, Sexual Be- 
havior in the Human Male, W B. Saundeis Company, Philadelphia, 1948. 

Lewis Terman, Psychological Factors in Marital Happiness, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc , New York, 1938. 

G. V Hamilton, A Research in Marriage, Albert & Chailes Boni, Inc , 
New York, 1929. 

Katharine Bemcnl Davis, Factors in the Sex Life of Twenty-two Hundred 
Women, Harper and Brothers, New York, 1929. 

Ira S Wile, odiloi. The Sex Life of the Unmarried Adult, Vanguard 
Press, Inc., New York, 1934. 

Georgene Sewaid, Sea and the Social Order, McGraw-PIill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., New Yoik, 1946. 
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sucli contentions. It is certain, however, that such relationships 
are by no means uncommon among unmarried or even among 
married people. In his study of marital adjustment and happiness 
Tennan found that premarital sexual expeiience had a small nega- 
tive relationship to maiital happiness. “ Arguments have been ad- 
vanced that unman ied individuals should not be cut oflF from what 
is typically considered a maiital privilege, but psychiatrists and 
psychologists have often produced evidence that premarital prom- 
iscuity by a person of either sex with a large number of members 
of the opposite sex has hindered a monogamous adjustment after 
marriage 

Sex relationships among young people today, if not more nu- 
meious than those of the pre-World War I generahon,® appear to 
be looked upon with more tolerance by many of the adolescent 
age group. A social and moral revolution has been taking place 
since the early 1920’s, when women achieved “equality” with 
men, when automobiles began to make our society much more 
mobile, and when intoxicatmg drinking became popular in de- 
fiance of prohibition. With the evolution of the independent so- 
cial status of women, has been bom a new role in society, that of 
the single person, Burgess points out that the single peison with 
an independent status in society is a phenomenon peculiar to 
modem times.’' The development of this role through the past 
25 years has had a great effect in shaping the mores of sex be- 
havior of the present generation. There have not been concomi- 
tant changes in laws and taboos, but Ernst cites several instances 
in which the courts have placed wider and wider inteipretations 
upon laws in order to prevent being swamped by illegal sex con- 
duct,® 

Burgess cites the comments made by an observer concerning 
the social life of an earlier generation of college students.® 

® Terman, op cit 

® Kinsey, et al , op cit , p S97. 

’’ Ernest W Bmgess, "Sociological Aspects of the Sex Life of the Un- 
married Adult,” m Wile, op cit., p 18 

® Morris L. Ernst, "Changing Laws and Changing Attitudes,” in Wile, op 
cit , p, 224 

® Burgess, m Wile, op. cit , pp. 128—129. 
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This imd-westem University is located m a state with a Puritan im- 
press which was still quite maiked in the years pieceding the Woild 
War. Students thronged the local churches for Sunday School, morn- 
ing and evening service. The different religious denominations main- 
tained flourishing leligious and recreabonal centers upon the campus 
itself. 

In contrast with this undoubtedly healthy leligious and moral tone 
of the student body, certain incidents during one year in which notes 
were kept are indicative of trends in sexual behavior and attitude. A 
young woman is shocked to find that in her soiority of thirty members 
she IS the only one who would lefuse to marry a suitor who had devi- 
ated from the single standard of morality In a leading fraternity a 
tiuth session brought out admissions of sexual experiences from all but 
three of its twenty-five members. 

In spite of active efforts at suppression on the pait of the University 
administration, a scandal sheet made its sensational appearance two 
or tluee times duimg the school year. Its contents were a curious 
combination of rebellion against the sexual taboo and of the reformist 
spiiit of youth, subtle and not so subtle risque jokes and epigrams, 
stories of double meaning, and most piominently featured, an expos6 
of the double life of campus "celebrities,” men who weie keeping com- 
pany, at the same time, with respectable girls from the campus circle 
and town guls of doubtful reputation. 

During the year theie occurred certain incidents of gi cater oi less 
notoriety. The local daily papei played up on its front page the details 
of the arrest of a prominent student who was a regular attendant at 
church. The news story gave the details of his anest by the police in 
the act with a town giil in a local park A landlady protested to the 
University authorities about the behavior of a student roomer, who, 
without her knowledge, had inveigled a young wmrking woman to his 
room for the night. Two freshman giils who had just failed of accept- 
ance by a sorority were reported by those “in the know” as paying the 
price required for association with two of the big fraternity men of the 
campus. 

The whole picture, to be true, is one of the relative wholesomeness 
of the social life of college young people witli only occasional moral 
derelictions still held in lathci tightly by prevailing Puritan sanctions, 

The use of automobiles, accoidmg to Burges, s, was foibidden for 
a long time in many institutions of higher learning because of 
their importance m destroying the old-time solidarity of the col- 
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lege community.^" He quotes froin seveial personal documents 
written by college students desciibing theii introduction to or ex- 
perience in sex affairs.” 

Frederick Lewis Allen has given perhaps the most succinct and 
readable analysis of those factors which made America publicly 
aware of sex.” Giving Freud credit for having introduced the 
woid into the modern vocabulary, he ascribes the automobile, the 
confession and sex magazines, and the movies as the principal 
forces which, coming m the context of the postwar period, accel- 
erated this revolution. Blumer, m Mooies and Conduct, describes 
the influence of motion pictures upon the sex attitudes and be- 
havior of adolescents.^® The American public has recovered from 
the first shock of Judge Ben Lindsay s advocation of “companion- 
ate maiTiage” on a legal basis and probably today a restatement 
of his ideas would produce something less than the sensation of 
the late twenties. The wide dissemination of birth control infor- 
mation and the publicized greater ease in the seeming of divorces 
have piobably contributed to tlie modern youth’s attitude upon 
extramaiital sex relationships. 

Burgess holds hope tliat the shifts in moies will not deviate too 
greatly from the folkways of the American culture, and he pre- 
dicts tliat a social revolution will not take place, upturning and 
remolding the mores of the American people.” Even though a 
disciplinary counselor may be aware of the social, psychological, 
and biological dynamics which operate upon the adolescent in an 
mstitution of higher learning, he must be sensitive to the fact that 
other students are frequently outraged by these deviations in sex 
behavior. The morale of the student body or of a residential unit 
must be considered in dealing with sex offenders For example: 

A student complained that her roommate had stayed out ovei night 
for three consecutive nights. She said that she and tlie other girls in 

”JM,p 133, 

Ihid., pp. 133-137. 

11 Frederick Lewis Allen, Only Yesterday, Harper & Brothers, New York. 
1931 

H. BluniGr, MoviBs uud Conduct, The Macmillan Company, New York 
1933. 

Burgess, m Wile, op, cti , pp. 153-^154, 
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the rooming house were highly incensed over this situation because 
they believed the offender had been staying at a hotel with her boy 
friend. Tire complainant said that her roommate had become highly 
incensed when other giils m the house had remonstrated with her for 
her flagrant violation of piivilegcs. 

Of piimaiy impoi lance to a counselor is the complex of piedis- 
posing psychological and social factois Tlie adolescent whose 
sex misconduct arises fiom a pattern of maladjustments rather 
than through pagan expei imentation is likely to find his oi her ad- 
justment piobleins moie complicated because of the new stresses 
which piomiscuity intioduccs. For example: 

A woman student who spent most of her evenings in a “beer joint” 
adjacent to the campus began to get an undesiiable reputation be- 
cause she “picked up” almost any man she met It was discovered that 
almost nightly this girl picked up some student m the tavein, took him 
to her room in a looming house, where she enteitained him for peiiods 
ranging from one hour to four or five hours. She gained access to her 
room with her companions without the householder’s knowledge by 
sneaking in thiough the back dooi. When inteiviewed, the giil, who 
was in pooi health, in financial difficulties, and in educational entangle- 
ments, spoke vaguely of hei engagement to a medical student who 
lived in another pait of the countiy. A year later when her health had 
improved through a change of climate, she made a voluntary visit to 
the counselor, staled that she had bioken her nebulous engagement, 
and had found hciself both vocationally and peisonally. Hei personal 
appearance had impioved vastly, her crippling deformity had ceased 
to bother her, and she possessed the appearance and bearing ot a 
poised, matiiie woman. She talked frankly about liei earlier behavior, 
and gave eveiy evidence of having achieved personal stability and 
matuie judgment. 

Although extramarital sex relations constitute the vast majority 
of sex offenses, certain other troublesome situations also recur 
from one student geneiaiion to another. Overt homosexuality, 
which maybe defined as sexual iclalions between two persons of 
the same sex, will be found to occui in a small number of cases. 
Although a voiy small number of complaints may be made in any 
one year about homosexuality among students, the incidence is 
undoubtedly greater than the number of complaints would indi- 
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cate. College psychiatrists have found that when a homosexual 
student is referred for, or voluntarily seeks, assistance, this contact 
will be followed by a number of others with friends who also seek 
treatment. Most states have severe penalties for the practice of 
homosexuality, and any disciplmary counselor who is not medi- 
cally licensed should refer such cases to a psychiatiist, rather than 
assume the responsibility foi counseling the student. The psy- 
chiatrist’s relationship with such an individual is legally recog- 
nized, and unless the disciplinaiy counselor has full approval from 
the medical staff he should be wary of poaching m this area wheie 
tlie medical man is legally and socially protected. Foi instance: 

A former student who had received a mastei’s degree in literature 
secured a routine clerical job in the univeisity in order to make con- 
tacts with students and servicemen for homosexual purposes. He ad- 
veitised his intentions through wntmg appropriate notes on the walls 
of the toilets in campus buildings Upon his apprehension, it was 
learned that he was rooming with a seventeen-year-old student whom 
he had made the victim of his sodomistic practices. The younger stu- 
dent had been too frightened to resist or to move out of the looming 
house. The younger student was referred to the psychiatrist to remedy 
any traumatic developments which might have resulted from this ex- 
perience. The older man was sent to a state institution for psychiatric 
rehabilitation 

In a situation of this kind, where the offender is beyond the 
scope of univeisity resources and where his behavior is menacing 
to innocent victims, precautions must be taken to insuie that the 
offender will not be fiee to recruit other students into homosexual 
practices. The most lenient attitude any university could afford 
to take would be to insist only that the homosexual does not re- 
cruit nonhomosexuals and induct them into perverted practices. 
It is desirable, however, that homosexuality be identified when- 
ever possible, m order that psychiatric treatment may be insti- 
tuted to assist the individual to a more effective adjustment to 
society. Kmsey repoits that the incidence of homosexuality at the 
college age is less for college students than for the noncollege 
population.’-'^ 

“ Kinsey, et al, op cit., p 636. 
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Complaints of indecent assault or rape are usually very uncom- 
mon, but they are not unknown to campus administrators Inde- 
cent assault rs here meant to indicate sexual assault of a perverted 
nature. Rape and its somewhat more frequent concomitant, mo- 
lestmg of women, occur from time to lime. The actual incidence 
is not known accurately. College students do not appear to be 
guilty of rape, although tales are sometimes told of persuasive 
violence or tin eats used in seductions. Coeds, on the othei hand, 
are sometimes victims of such assault. Of six known cases occur- 
ring over a five-year period, all took place within a year and a half 
of the close of the war Three of these alleged assaults were com- 
mitted by ex-seivicemen who were not students, two were service- 
men who were unidentified, and the sixth attacker was never 
found. One of the three ex-seivicemen was imprisoned for his 
attack. Four of the victims had met the culpiits through casual 
contacts m places of commercial recreation. One had met the boy 
on a blind date, and the sixth was cruelly attacked and assaulted 
without warning. Of the six cases, only the latter seemed clearly 
to be an unprovoked or uninvited assault. In each of the other 
five, there seemed to be some clement of doubt about the whole 
situation because of the casual and careless manner in which the 
girls associated with strangers. 

In these five cases it appeared that the girls were in need of 
counseling to illuminate their recreational and personal habits 
which had led them to become involved m such situations, and all 
were considered to be counseling cases. 

The molesting of women students or of nonstudents by univer- 
sity men is somewhat more common Such molesting may consist 
of indecent exposure, slugging, or other violent or semiviolent ap- 
proaches On one occasion several students kidnaped a girl and 
held her prisoner for several hours, but did not molest her. Ex- 
hibitionists that occasionally aimoy and frighten coeds are usually 
difficult to identify or to capture. In such instances the assistance 
of the police may be valuable, since in most communities they are 
acquainted with habitual exhibitionists. 

Exhibitionism is more properly classified as a kind of perverted 
behavior of a psychosexual nature. Probably tlie most common 
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complaint of this type is obscenity in its various forms These ex- 
pressions of a -warped personality aie usually very cleverly con- 
cealed, and unless some soit of detective can be used the offender 
will escape identification. 

A group of soroiity girls complained that they were receiving inde- 
cent letters which, although not obscene, weie of an eiotic nature. 
Shortly thereafter, lewd and obscene drawings were found posted in 
the women’s washioom of a university building. Tire univeisity in- 
vestigator, a trained detective, succeeded in apprehending the student 
who was putting up these signs and proved that he had also wiitten 
the erotic letters. A variety of obscene books and photogiaphs were 
discovered in the student’s possession, and a collection of them was 
found in his home. He had a previous history of having stolen several 
automobiles. The court committed him to a state hospital for psy- 
chiatric treatment. 

Complaints are seldom if ever received about the milder forms 
of brutality or violence exercised by students in seeking sexual le- 
lationships. It seems certain that various kinds of physical and 
psychological pressures are used to coerce women students into 
such affaiis. In the experience of the authois only one such case 
has been reported when a student allegedly threatened a girl with 
a gun and attempted to force her to have sexual intercourse. For 
some reason the girl withdrew the charge and left school, but the 
validity of her complaint seemed enhanced when the student 
tliiee years later returned to the campus and allegedly attacked a 
coed. 

Students wlio are guilty of the various kinds of sex misconduct 
other than simple extramarital sex relationships compiise a very 
small proportion of the total number of disciplinary cases, but tlie 
prognosis for these mdividuals is usually poor. Intensive psycho- 
therapy should be attempted, but it is not easy to secure the neces- 
sary cooperation from students with these defects The counselor 
must always keep in mind that such a person may be a seri- 
ous menace to the welfare of the student body, and rapid drastic 
steps may be necessary to protect the community. The counselor 
can ill afford to forget that an aggressive sex deviate may be a 
potential assaulter, and his field of operations must be drastically 
circumscribed to prevent such aggressive behavior. 
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In counseling students who have been victims of traumatic sex 
experiences, the counselor will do well to remember Terman’s 
findings about the future mental health of these victims. He 
found that the less the attendant pubhcity and shame, the more 
wholesome the future prospects for the victims.’^® The unfortu- 
nate policy of newspapers to print names, addresses, arrd even pic- 
tures of attack victims is not designed to facilitate their adjust- 
ment to the experience, and their plight is further complicated by 
the fact that many cranks and perverts wiite atrocious letters to 
those people who receive such publicity fi om the press. From all 
this it would appear that the readjustments of victims of sex at- 
tacks, whether unnatural or not, constitute almost as great a prob- 
lem of rehabilitation as the aggressors, who may be locked up as 
a last resort. 

Tetting is a “delicate” subject in most colleges and high schools 
Parents, school administiatois, and the public often complain 
about the fiequoncy and extent of pelting by college boys and 
girls. But Kinsey contends that petting as we see it today is a 
fairly recent development. In the period 1910 to 1925 such a 
phenomenon was far less common. He describes petting, to some 
extent at least, as “the outcome of the upper educational lo;i^ers 
attempt to avoid premarital intercourse.”^’' Extensive pcttirig is 
differentially considered bad manners or bad moials by various 
strata of society.” Each college must make its own adaptation to 
this problem; eradication of it entirely seems to be a most un- 
likely solution. At best it seems to be a dubious compromise be- 
tween abstinence and promiscuity. More important, however, is 
Its relationship to future psychosexual adjustments, an aspect that 
deserves further study. Terman found no significant relationship 
between premarital petting and marital happiness scores,” but he 
found some tendency for more satisfactoiy sexual adjustment m 
marriage for those wives who said they had petted “frequently” 
or "very frequently” before marriage.^" Kinsey also comments on 

^“Terman, op cit 
u Kinsey, et al , op. cU,, p, 541, 
p. 541 

“ Teiman, op cit,, p. 256. 

^ nbid ., p. 257. 
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this phenomenon, although his data were not structured to bring 
out such precise relationships.**^ 

Theft and Burglary 

Apart from cases of kleptomania, which are not very often 
found among students, the problem of theft is a very complicated 
one, because of the difficulties m identifying the thief and also m 
att em pting to effect some rehabilitation Theft, whether it in- 
cludes items of laige oi small value, appears usually to be symp- 
tomatic of some emotional conflict which, though often easy to 
discover, is not easy to treat. The category of theft as a classifica- 
tion for disciplinary problems mcludes matters of theft, robbery, 
burglary, embezzlement, and promotional undertakings by stu- 
dents in which they receive commissions or “rake-offs” at the ex- 
pense of otlier students. 

It seems probable that theft is the most frequent “major” ciime 
that exists in colleges and universities In most cases where a 
theft IS reported by a student living in a rooming house oi dormi- 
tory, the counselor has learned that there have been a series of 
thefts which have never been reported These may have occurred 
over^a period of a week, a montih, or a year. Individual thefts of 
small amounts of money ranging up to five dollars are often not re- 
ported and usually the situation occurs several times before any 
steps are taken to report the matter. If a large amount of money 
is stolen it is much more likely to be reported promptly. When a 
small theft is reported, it is almost axiomatic that investigation 
Will reveal other similar losses occunmg. Thefts of clotlies, books, 
and peisonal belongings are seldom reported by students if the 
loss occurs in a residence. When such losses occur in classrooms 
or on campus they are more often reported. Frequently m such 
cases the item has been lost rathei than stolen, and it turns up in 
the Lost and Found Department. 

Stealing would seem to be both an easy and difficult thing to do. 
It is easy m the sense that stolen money is difficult to identify. It 
is also easy in the sense that students are often careless in leaving 
money on desks or dressers whether they are out of the room tem- 
porarily or away from the residence. It is difficult in the sense 

^'■Rinsey, et al, op. cit., p. S43k, 
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that someone may appear unexpectedly on tlie scene and surprise 
the culpiit in tlie act of stealing. The tension which is geneiated 
in a residence where thefts occur also cieates difiSculty for the 
person who has stolen. Oddly enough, howevei, innocent stu- 
dents are suspected of theft in residences almost as fiequently as 
tlie guilty ones. Suspicion directed at a student aftei a theft has 
occurred has been found to be aimed at the wrong person almost 
as often as not For this reason it is extremely important that 
every possible method of investigation be used exhaustively when 
a student is accused of theft, a condition which did not obtain in 
the following case: 

A student in a piofessional school robbed the cashier of a store in 
Older to secuie money to pay his educational and wedding expenses 
This man’s family was, if not wealthy, at least very well off financially 
and this escapade seemed foolish and senseless Unfoitunately, the 
immediate and summary dismissal of this student fiom college made 
impossible any thorough and rational investigation of the student’s mo- 
tivations and leliabilitation possibilities. 

A pernicious effect upon student morale is almost certain to re- 
sult m any residence where thefts occur in any frequency Few 
lands of delinquency give rise to so much suspicion, mutual dis- 
trust, and bickering. Latent prejudices and dislikes are usually 
stirred up in a residence where there is persistent thievery. De- 
spite these unfortunate developments, the victims often appear 
reluctant to report their losses. 

Theft may occur elsewhere tlian in the residence, but usually 
the concomitant demoralization is not attendant when tlie offense 
occurs in classrooms, lunchrooms, or the library. In the long run 
theft will be found to occur in almost every place where people 
congregate Many people regard tliieveiy as an especially con- 
temptible form of delinquency, hence we have the term “sneak 
thief.” Such attitudes are based upon superficial thinking which 
is not appropriate in an educational institution. One of the edu- 
cational functions which may have to be undertaken when deal- 
ing with student victims and residence oi rooming house directors 
is to acquaint them with the importance of such symptoms as 
stealing in the personality integration of a thief, To this end it is 
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desirable to consider some of the implications for the personal ad 
justraent of the offender. 

William Healy was one of the first writeis systeniatically to ex- 
plore the relationship of basic personal conflicts to delinquent be- 
havior.^^ In his early work with Bronner, Healy found about 
seven per cent of all delinquents could be identified as having 
basic conflicts which resulted in delmquency. He points out that 
at this particular stage they were “not aware of the possible fre- 
quency of this factor and very likely did not always discover it.”“® 
In a later study Healy and Bionner found that only 9 delinquents 
of a group of 96 did not have strong emotional disturbances 
They were compaied on this point with then siblings who weie 
nondelinquent, and of the latter group only 14 per cent had ex- 
perienced some considerable degree of emotional discomfoit as 
far as the investigators could find. There were, of course, minoi 
emotional upsets in the siblmg group, but in general they seemed 
to have found counterbalancmg satisfactions.^^ 

Symonds, discussing the kinds of defenses used against anxiety, 
mentions that some childien tend to steal m Older to be able to 
give. In othei words, the manifestation may reflect restitution 
and be motivated by anxiety oi guilt feelings.®" This writer also 
discusses stealmg as a reaction formation, as, foi example, in the 
case of denying the wish to be given things He also attributes 
some steahng, especially that of personal property, to a desire for 
affection In effect the child is saying that he wants to be loved 
or wants attention and is talcing an object which is part of or be- 
longing to the object of his affection.®^ Wickes has also pointed 
out that lying and stealmg aie symptoms of the desire for love 

22 William Healy, Mental Conflicts and Misconduct, Little, Biown, & Co , 
Boston, 1917 See also Franz Alexander and William Healy, Roots of Crime, 
Alfred A. Knopf, New Yoik, 1935, 

Healy, op cit , pp. 7-8. 

William Healy and Augusta F. Bionner, New Light on Delinquency 
and Its Treatment, Chap. VIII, Yale University Press, New Haven, 1986. 

^'’Percival M. Symonds, The Dynamics of Human Adjustment, p. 186, 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., New Yoik, 1946, 

2® Ibid., p. 428. 

Ibid., p, 500, 
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and understanding.®® Others have discussed the emotional in- 
stability which results fiom parental lejecLion of children,®'' 

In accepting such a point of view and accepting the student for 
wliat he is while not condoning the offense, we aie making the 
same distinction held in some lehgious ciiclos that one should 
'hate the sin hut not the sinner”! The lemedial techniques differ 
from those used in ichgious work. Although the discussion of 
tieatment techniques is icseived foi a latei chaptei, it may be said 
heie that tieatment is often vciy difficult in cases of theft. Freud 
and Aichhoin have pointed out that paicntal lejection caiiies 
stiong ciavings foi affection which may never be satisfied dming 
tlie lifetime of an individual. In view of the experience of these 
clinicians it is not always feasible to attempt a leoiganization of 
attitudes. In many cases an undei standing of the pioblem and 
management of it arc the most that may be accomplished. A brief 
desciiption of one case highlights some of the pioblems involved 

A girl was discoveicd by hei fellow loomeis to have stolen articles, 
including money, and to have hidden them in hoi tiiink. Unforluiiately, 
she disposed of the stolen nialciials before the lepoit was made to the 
disciplinary counselor. The giil denied the stealing, but when ex- 
amined on a lie detectoi showed unmistakable evidences of guilt. 
She still persisted in her denials, and an examination liy a psychiatrist 
and a clinical psychologist ic.snlled in the opinion that the girl, who 
was a classic picture of a hysteric, could be guilty and have amnesia 
for the theft episodes. Moie than two years of intensive psychotherapy 
failed to produce any dcsiied changes. 

While most offenses classified in this category are matters of 
theft, occasionally complaints aie made about students charging 
them with robbery, burglaiy, or embezzlement. Tbe numbei of 

F. G. Wickes, The Inner World of Childhood, pp. 40-41, Appleton- 
Century-Ciofls, Inc., New York, 1927. 

“"Peicival M. Symonds, The Psychology of Parent-Child Relationships, 
Appleton-Centuiy-Crofls, Inc., New Yoik, 1939. 

A. Aichhoin, Wayward Youth, The Viking Piess, Inc., New Yoik, L925. 

““ Sigmund Fieud, A General Introduction to Psychoanalysis, Garden City 
Publishing Company, Inc., New York, 1943. 

Aichhorn, op. cit. 
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cases so classified during a six-year period were too few to permit 
the authors to generalize about tire circumstances or the personali- 
ties of the students involved. Usually such an individual will 
show some patliology in his family or social relationships, as in the 
following case 

A student arrested for armed robbery was found to have a history 
of quarrelsome and unsatisfactory social lelationships, bioken family, 
and relatives or antecedents havmg a number of felony convictions and 
other lelatives with a histoiy of sexual promiscuity and venereal dis- 
ease This boy’s lecord in the armed service included fights, excessive 
indulgence in various forms of alcohol, and deseition. He had a pleas- 
ant and disarming fajade and his psychopathy was not suspected at the 
time he was admitted to college. 

Embezzling is known to be a crime frequently associated with 
relatively high intelligence on the campus. It perhaps calls foi a 
kind of sophistication which college students do not yet possess. 
Certainly the opportunities for treasuieis and managers of student 
organizations are plentiful if they have any inclination to em- 
bezzle. The establishment of good financial and social review of 
the activities of a student organization is a factor which serves to 
make this a form of delinquency that is very infrequent in oc- 
currence. 

A defection which is more likely to he found is the exploitation 
of certain promotional activities for personal gain. Although it is 
not common, it is by no means an unknown occasion for a student 
who IS making arrangements for a large party to accept money 
from competing hotels or other busmess organizations which wish 
to secure the business. For a large party such as an all-univei- 
sity function, this graft might amoimt to several hundred dollars. 
Again, die number of individuals involved m such enterprises are 
too few to pemiit generalizations. But it seems certain that the 
business practices of some commercial organizations may serve as 
a stimulus to a student lacking ethical convictions. It is easy for 
some students to rationalize that that is the way of the world and 
therefore not really wrong. 

A generalized example may be duplicated m the records of 
many campuses: 
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The manager of a student activity was questioned about a shortage 
jh his accounts Reports fiom various sources indicated that he had 
been "spending money like a drunken sailor.” While as business man- 
ager he denied any theft or cmbez 2 lemenl, he agieed to assume re- 
sponsibility for the shortage. 

In geneial it may be said that theft can be an extremely serious 
pioblem on a campus and the students involved may be difficult 
to correct. A surprisingly small piopoilioii of thefts seem to occur 
because of real financial problems. More often than not stealing 
serves to identify individuals in greater oi lesser stages of mal- 
adjustment. 

Misuse of Privileges 

Ranking high in incidence among the misdemeanois of college 
students aie the lelatively minor, yet often nutating, ways in 
•which they use university privileges and services Student ath- 
letic tickets aie usually noiitiansferable; yet many students loan 
their tickets to friends. Sometimes they buy a ticket for a friend 
despite the fact that legulations may piovide that tickets will bo 
sold only to the user. Others loan their libraiy cards to friends 
or take books out of the libiary without going through the proper 
formalities. Others use various kinds of identification issued to 
students in ways in which they were not intended to he used 
Through the use of boiiowed student identifications nonstudents 
or high school students may be brought to student functions. Or- 
dinarily the misuse or abuse of these and other privileges reflect 
Ignorance on the part of students about protocol, or sometimes 
knowledge of regulations may be put aside because certain ob- 
jectives cannot be achieved if policies and procedures are ob- 
served. Since these are not major regulations students may disie- 
gard them. It is even possible that poor morale among students 
may be reflected in widespread troubles occuiiing in tins area 

Most students do not understand much about the internal woik- 
ings and details essential to the operation of a large educational 
institution. The fact that the library staff want to know wheie 
their books aie and who has them is not an appealing concept to 
many students. Students realize that even tliough they may not 
observe libiary procedures they themselves are honest, and after 
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all they will return the book or take care of other details when it 
is convenient to do so. The facts that the library operates on a 
limited budget and that members of the staff have plenty of work 
to do without additional worries apparently do not suggest them- 
selves to the student. 

Sometimes tradition varies within a group such as a fraternity 
or a soroiity which emphasizes the desirability of outwitting the 
librarian or the athletic ticket manager, manager of the union, or 
other staff members. It is not unknown that such projects or ob- 
jectives may be made a pait of initiation into a student gioup in 
the same way that one may expect an initiate of a fraternity to 
collect a no-parking sign from a public street coiner When such 
conditions are discovered, remedial work should be done with the 
group as a whole through counselors, housemothers, and officers 
It has not generally been found in tlie experience of the writers 
that students offending m this category tend to offend in other 
categories. Further analyses of om data are necessary to verify 
this, but cross-relationships to other problems are not piominent 
with this group of students. Misuse of privileges is perhaps the 
analogue of “the little white lie” of which most people are guilty 
at one time or another. A minor problem of this kind, however, 
offers opportunities to assist students in thinking inclusively about 
their lesponsihilities and in extending theii behavior in an appro- 
priate fashion, 

A moie overt and serious example of the misuse of facilities is 
involved m the followmg situation. 

Four youths were found playing football in the Student Union dur- 
mg a business afternoon. The game was noisy and rough endangering 
at times the welfare of other students One student who was appre- 
hended was quite intoxicated and upon being taken to the director's 
office for identification he locked himself in the room when the dnector 
stepped out to telephone the dean’s office This boy was too besotted 
to remember instructions given to him to lepoit to the disciplinary 
counselor the following morning, and a follow-up telephone call had 
to be made to remind him of his appointment. 

Miscellaneous 

Eveiy classification has to have a catchall where problems which 
do not fit neatly elsewhere may be classified. In the categories 
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used in this chapter not all possible foims of misconduct have 
been described A few examples would peihaps best illustrate 
the type of problem that may fall in this category. Most of the 
problems so classified would he nomecunent ones and would not 
be closely i elated to tlie types of pioblcms usually met and other- 
wise classified. The student who applies for admission to the uni- 
versity may come under scrutiny because he is on parole from a 
state prison. He may have been dropped from another educational 
institution. In such cases it is ncccssaiy that an evaluation of the 
student be made and that his potentialities for scholarship and 
conduct be caicfully studied. Risks to the university must be 
minimized, but its obligations must also be met. A man who is 
paroled fiom prison is entitled to a chance to leestablish himself, 
and an educational mstitution, especially if it is a public one, 
ought to do whatever it can to facilitate his reassunilation into 
society. 

A far more involved and serious maladjustment and misconduct 
sometimes lies beneath an ideirlificd “miscellaneous” and minor 
situation, as the following case will illustrate: 

In checking the losidcncc of students, a staff member of tho Housing 
Bureau discoveicd that a woman .student was living in a hotel of very 
poor quality. This hotel was located near a railroad station and such 
a situation might inclicalo that a student had come to town and un- 
knowingly secured qnaiteis of qiioslionablc dcsii ability. A thorough 
investigation, however, icvealed that this woman had been involved 
in violations of Fedeial statutes and had exhibited numeious symptoms 
of undesirable and asocial behavioi Although technically her viola- 
tion was a minoi one, the Disciplmaiy Committee felt that within the 
framewoik of the Univcisity, it would not be possible to rehabilitate 
this woman. The Committee, thciefoie, recommended to the president 
that she be dismissed fiom the University. 

Episodes which occur only once may also be thus classified. 
Among the offenses which have been placed in this category are 
cheating in exammatioii.s or plagiarism that is icfciicd to the All- 
university Disciplinary Committee ruthci than to a college student 
work committee. In some inslitulions a schola.slic disciplinaiy 
matter involving the jiuisdicLion of two oi more colleges is leferred 
to the All-umversity Committee. For example, a student in Lib- 
eral Arts may be taking a course offered by the School of Business, 
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and both colleges have an interest in offenses which occur, but 
neither may have complete jurisdiction. Persistent absences from 
class, from military drill, from gymnasium or other required 
courses sometimes come to the attention of the disciplinary coun- 
selor On one occasion students who were dissatisfied with the 
way a campus election was going spilled acid in the ballot boxes, 
destroying a large number of votes. 

A more serious type of misbehavior is illustrated as follows. 

A student whose request to transfer to another college within the 
University had been lefused, secured a blueprint of his official record 
and again applied to the college of his choice Upon looking at the 
blueprint the chairman of the faculty committee discoveied that white 
ink had been used to laise some grades. This discovery precipitated 
an investigation of the student’s past behavioi and record. His trans- 
fer credentials were scrutinized and suspicious details were noted It 
was then discovered that this student had presented his tiansfer cie- 
dentials in peison Upon writing to the former college to request 
another official transciipt of grades, the director of admissions learned 
that the student did not have an honorable dismissal from his previous 
college and had altered the transcript which he submitted upon enter- 
ing the University The seriousness of the offense lies, m large part, in. 
the possible undei mining of the integiity of the institution’s degiee 
which IS based upon assumed accurate giades in requiied and ap- 
pioved comses. 

Problems classified as miscellaneous show no particular con- 
sistency or homogeneity, and it is theiefore impossible to general- 
ize about them. As in all other cases, each one is treated as an 
individual situation involving a student or several students— a situ- 
ation with its own peculiar dynamics and human weaknesses. As 
m any kind of a disciplmary case, differential diagnosis of the 
individual is made to ascertain treatment, techniques, and objec- 
tives, As with students involved in other kinds of problems, the 
prognosis will depend on what can be learned from the case study. 
Appropriate remedial techniques are then instituted. Obviously 
moie detailed analyses of these miscellaneous cases are needed to 
determine more precisely their nature and thus to derive more 
meaningful categories of behavior. 

The varieties of dishonesty in examinations are numerous; they 
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include copying fiom others in an examination, the use o£ cub 
notes, plagiarism, having a friend take an examination, and the 
stealing and dishonest use of examinations. The problem of scho- 
lastic dishonesty is a continuing one and the authois have been 
asked about this pioblcm nioic often than any other particular 
kind. In the University of Minnesota, scholastic discipline is han- 
dled by officials within each college, with the exception of those 
cases which involve students who are, individually, registered m 
difieient colleges. These latter cases come under the jurisdiction 
of the All-univeisity Disciplinary Committee but they constitute 
too small a group of offenses each year to wan ant extended dis- 
cussion or geneiahzation. 

The frequency of cheating among college students is not defi- 
nitely known. Studies by Parr, Campbell, and Fenton indicate 
that from 42 to 63 per cent of students cheat in experimental situ- 
ations."^ Pair found cheating slightly more prevalent among col- 
lege men than college women. He also found that honesty coi- 
lelated with the students’ quaitile gioupmgs on the American 
Council on Education Psychological Examination Dishonesty 
was related to the age of students’ entrance into college, the scho- 
lastic rating of the student, occupation of the parent, and the de- 
gree of the students’ economic self-support. There was some rela- 
tionship with age, dishonesty increased in frequency from ages 
seventeen to twenty-one but decreased at age twenty-two. Fra- 
ternity and soioiity members in this study weie slighty more 
dishonest than were noiimcmbeis. Almost one-third of the stu- 
dents whose fathers were engaged in piofessional occupations 
cheated; approximately two-tlriids of the students whose fathers 
belonged to the lower socioeconomic classes cheated. Pair also 
found that former Boy Scouts and Campfire Girls were more often 
honest than were students who belonged to other character build- 
ing organizations, tie concluded that students tended to be dis- 

P. W Parr, “The Problem of Student Honesty,” Journal of Higher Edu- 
cation, Vol. 7, pp. 318-326, 1936. 

William G. Campbell, “Measiucment in Determining the Peisonalily and 
Behavior of the College Glibber,” Education, Vol. 53, pp 403-408, 1933. 

Norman Fenton, “An Objective Study of Student Honesty During Exami- 
nations,” School and Society, Vol. 26, pp. 341-344, 1927, 
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lionest when it was necessaiy for them to do so to compete with 
othei students and he thought any factor or condition producing 
pressure tends to lead to dishonesty. He also emphasized the fact 
that his percentages were conservative estimates since there had 
been no pressure on the students to be dishonest in his experi- 
ment. Parenthetically his study would have been more useful 
had he computed the significance of differences between groups. 

Campbell reported that 56 per cent of the members of his ex- 
peiimental group cheated in examinations. He consideied this a 
conservative estimate. The Bernieuter Personality Inventory was 
administered to this group and Campbell concluded that cheaters 
were more neurotic on this test. Fenton’s subjects were college 
women and 63 per cent of tliem cheated at one tune oi another 
during the period of the expeiimenl The proximity of the in- 
structor to the class room was correlated with the amount of hon- 
esty and theie was a positive lelationship between honesty and 
mental ability and between honesty and success in the course of 
study Fenton noted that four of five students who had attended 
high schools with an active honor system did not cheat m his ex- 
periment. 

In teaching a summer school class of 31 teachers, Cowen found 
9 of this group alleied their grades to obtain a higher scorc.®“ 
When nearly one-thiid of a group of teachers cheat and are dis- 
covered only by chance, one may reasonably assume that this too 
represents a conservative estimate. 

In another type of experiment, Campbell systematically gave 
students scores which were too high or too low. Ninety-seven per 
cent of the group reported that grades had been marked too low 
but approximately two-thirds did not report those grades which 
were marked too high by six or more points on a 24 point examina- 
tion Campbell also found a relationship between knowledge of 
the course content and the amount of cheating None of the stu- 
dents who received A’s in the course cheated and from 62 per cent 
to 77 per cent of students receiving other grades cheated to some 
extent. 

A Cowen, “Professional SpintP," School and Society, Vol 26, pp, 
108-109, 1927. 

Williain Giles Campbell, Student Honesty as Revealed by Repoiting 
^rhnnl nnr] Uncietu Vol 33 pp 97-100,1931 
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Lyman and Hillbrand have discussed some of the penalties ad- 
ministeied in colleges foi the offense of cheating in examinations. 
The range of penalties was that usually found in the hteiature. 
That is, a student may be warned; he may receive unqualified ex- 
pulsion; he may leceive almost any intermediate penalty. The 
usual penalties aie loss of credit foi the course, requiring extra 
credits for graduation, repeating the course, repeating the exami- 
nation, or suspension Second offenders usually receive penalties 
of suspension or expulsion. These writers and others discuss ways 
of combating dishonesty The usual suggestions are to build 
school spirit, to discuss dishonesty with classes, to proctor effi- 
ciently, and to educate the faculty to its responsibility in tire pre- 
vention of cheating. 

The honor system has been extolled as a solution to many of 
these ills. Wahlquist, however, has found that the honor system 
operates only under certain restricted conditions."® This investi- 
gator made an extensive study of conditions in state universities, 
state colleges, private colleges, and municipal schools in all parts 
of tire country. In stale universities, state colleges, and private 
colleges, the honor system seemed to be of little effectiveness. A 
larger number of state universities had dropped the honor system 
than had retained it. Only 5 were using it completely at the time 
of this investigation; 7 were using it partially; and 22 had aban- 
doned or never had the honor system. Among the slate colleges, 
nine did not use the honor system, one used it, and one partially 
used It. Four of the iime colleges not usmg the system had tried 
and abandoned it. Twenty-one of thirty-four private colleges 
were not curiently usmg the honor system. Wahlquist found in 
general that 30 per cent of the private schools and 13 per cent of 
the public institutions used an honor system. Twenty-nine per 
cent had abandoned it, 20 per cent had not. Fourteen per cent 
were using it m one oi more divisions but not in the entire institu- 
tion. In almost every case where a college or university had 

R. L. Lyman, “The Problem o£ Studcnl Honor in Colleges and Univer- 
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attempted to use the honor system and had later dropped it, the 
explanation given was “lack of student cooperation’* Many 
schools reported that the system had been dropped specifically at 
the request of students. Wahlqmst concluded that the honor 
system works best m "small, compact, professional schools, or m 
private colleges wheie it has the support of tradition.” The 
problem of introducing the honor system into large oi heteioge- 
neous colleges and universities seems perhaps to be insui mount- 
able. 

Louise Price has described the honoi system at Stanford Uni- 
versity and elaboiated the conditions under which it developed. 
She reports that it has succeeded so well that the privilege of con- 
trolling examinations has been granted to students smce 1921.®“ 
On the other hand, Campbell in 1935 reported contrary results 
from the University of Texas in one of the few experimental 
studies of the relative effect of an lionoi system in contrast with a 
proctor system of controlling cheating in examinations In the 
spring of 1928 an experimental study was made of students en- 
rolled in education, history, and psychology classes, all operating 
undei the honor system of examining In 1931 the expeiiment 
was repeated in similar classes In the interim the student body 
of the university had voted to abolish tlie honor system and sub- 
stitute a proctor system of examining. In general there is a 
substantial amount of identified cheating under both conditions, 
namely, honor systems and pioctoring. But the incidence in the 
latter case was significantly higher. For example, in the examina- 
tions the percentage of cheaters for classes operating under the 
honor system was 14 per cent while tlie correspondmg percentage 
for the pioctoring system was 38 pei cent, the difference being 
statistically reliable. Similar differences were found under other 
experimental situations using different testing techniques. 

Louise Price, Cvecitive Gtoup Work on ths GnmpuSj Teachers College 
Contnbulions to Education No, 830, Bureau of Pubhcations, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York, 1941 

Wilham Giles Campbell, A Comparative Investigation of the Behavior 
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versity, Southern Cahforma Education Monographs, No. 6, University of 
Southern California Press, Los Angeles, 1935. 
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Several writers have discussed methods of detecting cheating in 
examinations. Among them, Bird’s method may be taken as an 
example."" Through experimentation, Bird developed tables of 
the identity of wiong answeis among papers in general. To in- 
vestigate cheating, the instructor compares the papers of the two 
suspects to deteimine whether the identity of wrong answeis is 
greater for this pair or for either of these papers compared with 
papers of other students selected at random, who were assigned 
appioximately the same letter grade. He also discussed the inter- 
pretation of such evidence to the student in order to prevent 
strong denials which may lead to a battle of wits. Certainly in 
cases where extensive cheating has occurred, this method will be 
found to be a very useful one. 

In the vast amount of literature on the subject of cheating, of 
which the foregoing are but a few typical examples, the honor 
system emerges as the best method of preventing cheating if the 
honor system can be made to work. \^ere the honor system is 
not workable, the prevention and control of cheating seems to re- 
solve itself into a problem to be studied intensively by the faculty 
of each college or university. The use of comparable, alternate 
forms of objective examinations, the accumulation of a large reser- 
voir of questions (numbering perhaps m the thousands) which 
can be drawn upon each term for new forms of the examinations, 
efficient proctoiing, and constructive interest on the part of the 
faculty, serve as beginning steps in attacking this problem. The 
treatment of students who cheat is similar to that described in this 
volume for other student disciplinary cases. As in every case, the 
treatment should be individualized to lit the ofifender. 

SUMMABY 

This chapter describes the types of behavior problems studied 
by the authors for the past several years. Various behavior inci- 
dents were analyzed and classified in terms of six categories and 
other incidents wore mentioned under a miscellaneous category 
This classification scheme is only a first approximation of accurate 

Charles Bird, “An Improved Method of Delecting Cheating in Objec- 
tive Examinations,” Journal of Educational Research, Vol. 19, pp. 341-348, 
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description. More precise analyses are needed to derive a scheme 
wliich groups similar and related behavior in homogeneous cate- 
gories. Research on extensive case histones is needed, but in most 
mstitutions waits upon the collections of such case histories 
In the next chapter we give data on the incidence of occurrence 
of misbehavior classified by means of the categoiies described in 
the present chapter. 



CHAPTER V 


Classification of Disciplinary 
Situations and Charges 


In the previous chapter we described and illustrated the various 
types of situations usually subsumed under student discipline. A 
range and variety of behavior and situations are included, most of 
which are of a minor character as judged by generally accepted 
ethical concepts and by means of any legal classification of crimes, 
misdemeanois, and other social ofienses. But mere verbal de- 
scriptions of the types of disciplinaiy situations is not sufficient 
for the leader to giasp the significance of the topic under dis- 
cussion. Rather must verbal descriptions be followed by quanti- 
tative analysis of the frequency of occurrence of different types of 
disciplinary situations and offenses. In other words, a complete 
understanding of the disciplinary phase of college life is not forth- 
coming until one understands that not only do students falsify 
records, hut also such an offense occurs frequently or only occa- 
sionally in a given student population in any one school year. In 
like manner, one cannot judge accurately the character of the 
ethics of college students in general, nor the effectiveness of social 
controls on students in general in a college environment, if one 
generalizes solely from the infrequent but boldly headlined news- 
paper story of a serious sex misconduct, In describing student 
life in the medieval umveisities, Haskins makes a similar point 
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witla regard to hasty and sweeping generalizations made on the 
"basis of atypical or nonrepresentative and isolated single cases:^ 

“The life of the virtuous student ” says Dean Rashdall, “has no an- 
nals,” and in all ages he has been less conspicuous than his more dash- 
ing fellows, . . . The studious lad of today never breaks into the 
headlines as such, and no one has seen fit to produce a play or a film 
“featuring the good student.” 

Elsewhere Haskins repeats Ins point.® 

The chromcleis, too, sometimes interrupt their narrative of the af- 
fairs of kings and princes to tell of students and theu doings, although 
their attention, like that of theii modern successors, the newspapers, is 
apt to be caught by outbreaks of student lawlessness rather than by 
the wholesome routine of academic life 

Haskins further illustrates this point and wains ns against gen- 
eralization in the interpretation of descriptions of ISth century 
student life m the University of Paris as described m the seiinons 
of Paris preachers. While it is true that an understanding of the 
gloss misbehavior of Paris students would not be one bit dimin- 
ished by a high fiequency of occurrence, yet if one could aim 
oneself with a Icnowledge of hovo many students “committed more 
sms at Christmas time than dm mg all the rest of the year,”® tlien 
one could determine the accmracy of such sweeping generaliza- 
tions. The lack of accurate quantitative information is the source 
of much confusion and more criticism with respect to the public’s 
understandmg and support of colleges and universities. Quanti- 
fication of the disciplinary aspect of student life would add mean- 
ingful context and perspective to this but little understood phase 
of college Me. 

In this chapter we shall illustrate the quantitative phase of dis- 
ciplme m terms of statistics collected from our own institution, 
the University of Minnesota. As far as we are able to learn by 
exhaustive analysis and search of records and professional liteia- 

1 Charles H Haskins, The Rise of Untverstties, pp. 120-123, Peter Smith, 
New York, 1940. 

^ Ibid.i p. 82. 

® Charles H. Haskins, Studies in Medieval Culture, p. 69, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, New York, 1929. 
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ture, no other institution, ancient, modem, or contemporary, has 
published extensive statistics of this type. In fact, only the most 
rudimentary and fiagmentaiy of quantitative infoimation is avail- 
able in any foim, published or nonpublished. One almost con- 
cludes that recoids of disciplinary situations are casually kept and 
perhaps not kept at all in most institutions. Smee 1941 lather 
careful statistics on discipline have been kept as a matter of rec- 
ord, as has been tiue of eveiy other phase of personnel program at 
tlie University of Minnesota. These statistics were collected to 
provide; ( 1 ) a more intelligent and accurate understanding of the 
dimensions of student behavior; (2) data for exhaustive research 
on the characteiistics of students involved in disciphnaiy situa- 
tions, (3) data for long-teim evaluations and follow-up studies to 
deteimine the effectiveness of the disciplinaiy counseling. 

The Desirable Incompleteness of Disciplinary Statistics 

One additional point needs emphasis. In any social institution, 
responsibility for caiiying out specified functions must, of neces- 
sity, be decentralized. For example, no one peisonnel officer can 
possibly peifoim all peisonnel functions in eveiy detailed icspect. 
With the necessaiy dccentialization of functioning, there must go 
responsibility for making judgments about what problems and 
matters need be lefeiicd to a higher, or cooidinate, level of re- 
sponsibility for review and decision In the field of student disci- 
pline, the application of these administiative prmciples leads us 
to the conclusion that administiatois in the sepiaiate units of the 
institution, teachcis m the separate departments, personnel work- 
ers in the specialized offices and departments, and mdividual 
students— all must exercise good judgment in determining what 
disciplinary situations should be dealt with on a personal and con- 
fidential basis and which ones should be reported to a central per- 
sonnel offiee This principle of administiation of discipline may 
lead to some indifference and carelessness on the part of some per- 
sons m positions of responsibility and to ovei zealous witch-hunt- 
ing on the pait of otheis. Despite these possible excesses, the 
principle of decentralized functioning is sound and in line with 
the fundamental philosophy of peisonnel work. If the university 
is to be effective in its stimulation of students’ development, then 
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there must be a corresponding development in understanding and 
eflfective participation on the pait of all staff members m the total 
personnel program. 

Equally pertinent is the fact that many kinds of student be- 
havior are best regulated by other students, provided of course 
that students accept responsibility for their own affairs, and fur- 
ther provided that severe, seiious, and complex situations are re- 
ferred by students to the proper official or committee. With these 
reservations, it is a wise personnel officer who works diligently to 
enlist the aid of student residential gioups (donnitory, sorority, 
fraternity, cooperative, etc.) to assume lesponsibility for main- 
taining desirable behavioi of individual members. 

All of these factors, and many others not mentioned, produce a 
situation quite desirable fiom a bioad educational point of view, 
in which some, possibly many, disciplinary situations are never 
reported to the central personnel office. It is a healthy state of 
societal affairs if such failure to leport arises from sincere, but not 
overzealous, assumption of self-iesponsibility for behavior That 
the important statistical reports must of necessity be labeled 
"cases reported to the central personnel office" is of no impor- 
tance. It is a healthy, effective, student society tliat is to be 
achieved, rather than complete statistics on the incidence of all 
instances of misbehavior The reader should interpret the sta- 
tistics of this chapter, and indeed tire procedures and points of 
view of the entire book, m terms of tire major educational objec- 
tive of disciplinary counseling— namely, the learning of self-regu- 
lation of behavior. 


Records and Categories 

An understanding of the quantitative characteristics of disci- 
pline is possible only if there is a clear understanding and accept- 
ance of well-defined categories. For example, much confusion 
arises in discussing discipline because there is no standard agree- 
ment as to whether the term “disciplmary case” refers to a single 
mdividual or to a situation m which more than one individual 
may be mvolved, such as a tlreft in which thiee or four students 
participate. Moreover, the question arises as to whether a stu- 
dent who is charged with two different offenses at two different 
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times withm the same school year, or from one school year to the 
next, should be classified one or more times, These and many 
other problems arose to perplex tire authors as they began the 
piobleni of quantifying certain dimensions of the pioblem. 

Without makmg an exhaustive and labored definition, we may 
accept the following general statement for the puipose of this dis- 
cussion. Four basic definitions would seem to be the minimum 
necessary for an understanding of the pioblem- 

1. A disciplinary situation aiises when one or more students 
commit, or are alleged to have committed, behavior which is al- 
leged to be, or actually is, in violation of good taste, generally 
accepted mores, and elhical codes, or in violation of specific and 
detailed regulations established hy the institution. 

2. A disciplinary charge is an accusation, or an allegation, that 
a student or students, known or as yet unknown, has committed an 
offense or has participated in a disciplinary situation 

3. A disciplinary case may be defined as an individual student 
who is charged with having participated in a disciplinaiy situa- 
tion. 

4. Disciplinary action involves the decision of a committee of 
faculty or students, or an individual official, that a student charged 
with participation in a disciplinaiy situation is guilty and should 
be denied privileges or should take such positive steps as may be 
prescribed to bring about his rehabilitation and readjustment, 
sometimes involving severance of his relationships with the insti- 
tution for a specified period of time. In this fourth category, the 
authors will include disciplinary counseling which takes the form 
of rehabilitation. In some discussions, the unfortunate term “pun- 
ishment” has been used to cover certain phases of this fourth 
category. 

These categories may be better understood m terms of the fol- 
lowing example. In the academic school year 1946-1947 in the 
University of Minnesota, a total of 32,448 individual students were 
enrolled at some time during the school year. During this period, 
a total of 312 disciplinary situations were brought to the atten- 
tion of the officials in the office of the dean of students. A total of 
378 disciplinary charges were made against 358 individual stu- 
dents, These basic figures aie analyzed in the following tables to 
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illustrate the nature of discipline in terms of types of problems and 
frequency of occuirence, and the kinds of students who find them- 
selves charged with disciplinary behavior. 

Discipunahy Situations and Charges 

Table 1 below gives the figuies for the occurrence of the 312 
disciplinary situations in terms of the types of misconduct and 
misbehavior which have been described in the previous chapter. 


Tabus 1 Disciplinaby Situations and Charges for 358 Students, 

1946-1947 


Category type 

Disciphnary situations 

Charges against 
individuals 

Financial irregularity 

49 

.53 

Minor misconduct 

80 

127 

Disorderly conduct 

29 

38 

Sex misconduct 

21 

27 

Theft and burglary 

25 

26 

Misuse of privileges 

98 

97 

Miscellaneous 

10 

10 

Totals 

312 

378 


For example, 49 disciplinary situations occuired involving finan- 
cial megularities.* It should be noted that only 21 cases occuried 
which weie classified as sex misconduct. The occuirence of such 
overt gross misbehaviors is veiy infrequent. In the same table, 
the analysis and breakdown of 378 chaiges are shown. In every 
case except one, misuse of privileges, the number of chaiges in 
each category is greater than the number of situations This 
means that. (1) more than one individual student was mvolved 
in some of these disciplinary situations; or (2) the same individ- 
ual student was charged with more than one offense occurring at 
different times during the indicated school year. 

Classification of Charges by Men and Women Students 

The question may arise whether men or women are charged 
more frequently with disciplinary offenses and participation in 

* The reader is referred to the indicated section in Chap IV for examples 
of the types of situations classified m each category of Table I and of tables 
in this chapter. 
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disciplinary situations, both with respect to the total picture and 
also in regard to types of disciplinary situations. Table 2 gives 
the answer to this question in terms of the University of Min- 
nesota for the school year 1946—1947. Within this school year a 
total of 23,636 men and 8,812 women were enrolled in the insti- 
tution. That is, women constituted 27.1 per cent of the total en- 
rollment 01 a ratio of less than four men to each woman student. 
In Table 2 we see that, of the 378 total disciplmary charges made 


Table 2 Sex Diffebences in DiaciPi.iNARY Charges, 1946-1917* 


Category type 

Men 

Women 

Totals 

Number 

Per cent 

Number 

Per cent 

Financial irregularity 

34 

6415 

19 

35.85 

53 

Misconduct 

81 

63,78 

46 

36 22 

127 

Disorderly conduct 

33 

86 84 

5 

13 16 

38 

Sex iraaconduct . 

18 

66 67 

9 

33.33 

27 

Theft and burglary 

20 

76.92 

6 

23.08 

26 

Misuse of privileges 

83 

85 57 

14 

14 43 

97 

Miscellaneous . 

8 

80.00 

2 

20 00 

10 

Totals 

277 

73.28 

101 

26 72 

378 


* A total of 378 (lisciplinaiy charges wore made m 1946-1947 against 358 students 
(262 men and 96 women) 


against the 358 students involved in disciphnaiy situations, only 
101 charges, or 26.7 per cent, were against women. In proportion 
to the frequency of men and women in the total student popula- 
tion, the distribution of types of chaiges does not differ mateiially 
as classified by men and women. This geneialization is not true 
for disorderly conduct, theft and burglary, misuse of privileges, 
and miscellaneous. Since no data aie available for compaiison 
with other universities, we cannot say whether the situation as re- 
flected by these statistics is in line with reasonable expectation. 
No one knows whcthei one should expect misbehavior to occur 
in proportion to the numbei of men and women in the college 
population. Further expeiience and analysis are needed to de- 
rive or evolve a “social norm” by means of which one can mteipret 
such information. It is to be hoped that other institutions will 
publish comparable data. But it should be said, and it will be 
repeated elsewhere, that the fiequency of occurience of disci- 
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plinaiy situations, as reported to the dean s office, is so low as to 
provide grounds for concluding that by far, most college adoles- 
cents behave in acceptable and ethical manner— occasional bold- 
face newspaper headlines to the contrary! 

Glassification of Charges by College and Class 

The question may well be raised as to what types of students 
are most frequently involved in disciplinary situations. For ex- 
ample, aie freshmen in the Engineeimg School more frequently 
involved than aie freshmen m the Aits College? Are women in 
Home Economics more frequently involved than aie women in 
the College of Education? Aie undergraduate students more fre- 
quently involved, in proportion to their share of the total popula- 
tion, than are graduate students? Even though no definitive an- 
swer can, as yet, be given, these and other questions may well be 
ashed in Older that eventually we may get a dealer undei standing 
of the total pictm-e of college disciplme. Table 3 below gives the 
basic data analyzing and classifying the 378 disciplinary charges 
made in the year 1946-1947 in the Umveisity of Minnesota. 
These disciplinary charges are classified by colleges within the 
XJmveisity, by school year, that is, freshman, and sophomore, etc., 
and also liy men and women within college and class. 

As might be expected in terms of their proportions in the total 
student body, freshmen and sophomoies aie represented more fre- 
quently in the disciplme situation than aie upperclassmen. Prob- 
ably other factors also operate to cause this phenomenon, such as 
the early elimination of underclassmen by self-initiated action or 
by institutional decision. Moreover, the transitional nature of 
some disciplmary situations in respect to the learning of new 
moies and standards of conduct as students shift from home and 
community to an uiban university involving self-responsibility 
and self -regulation of behavior may be operative in colleges. But 
the sizable number of seniors and especially the thirty-one gradu- 
ate students mdicate that misbehavior is not inevitably prevented 
merely by means of survival in the university and the assumed 
acquiring of mtellectual maturity! But, it must be noted that the 
undergraduate colleges (Science, Literature and Arts, General; 
Agriculture, Forestry and Home Economics; Institute of Technol- 
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ogy) contribute most to the totality of disciplinary charges. The 
professional colleges and the graduate school contribute substan- 
tially less. Further analysis of types of charges by college and 
class will be made and published elsewhere. 

Recidivism among Students 

The question may be asked, as in juvenile delinquency, whether 
a few individual students are charged with many disciplinary of- 


Table 4 Rbcubrence of Types of Charges fob the year 1946-1947 
Involving 358 Students 


Category type 

1 

Total 

number 

of 

Single charges 
against students 

More than one 
charge against 
individual student 


charges | 

Number 

Per cent 

Number 

Per cent 

Financial irregu- 





1 

larity 

53 

43 

8113 

10 

18 87 

Misconduct 
Disorderly con- 

127 

112 

8818 

15 

1182 

1 

duct 

38 

33 

86 84 

5 

1316 

Sex misconduct 
Theft and 

27 

23 

8518 

4 

14 82 

burglary 

Misuse of 

26 

24 

92 31 

2 

7 69 

privileges 

97 

95 1 

97 94 

2 

2 06 

Miscellaneous 

10 

6 ; 


4 

40 00 

Totals 

370 

336 ' 


42 



fenses; that is, whether there is much occurrence of recidivism. 
Table 4 gives an analysis of disciplinary charges for the year 
1946-1947 at the University of Minnesota, classified by types 
of charges. There were a total of 378 disciplmary charges, of 
which 336 were against students involved in no other disciplinary 
situations in the mdicated year or in previous years, according to 
the records in the central personnel office. Of the total of 878 
charges, 42, or approximately 11 per cent, involved more than one 
charge against individual students, either within the current school 
year or during previous years In other words, a total of 358 in- 
dividual students (262 men and 96 women) were charged with 
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378 disciplinary offenses. Of these students, 336 (249 men and 
87 women) had only one charge made against them during this 
year or during previous years In addition to the 336, another 22 
students (13 men and 9 women), charged this year with new of- 
fenses, had charges made against them in years previous to 1946- 
1947. Of these same 22 students, 2 ( one man and one woman) 
accumulated a thiid charge against themselves during the current 


Table 5. Incidknge of Repoiited Individual Disciflinahy Cases 


School year 

Total number of 
btudents enrolled* 

Total number of 
students involved 
in disciplinary 
situations 

Per cent of 
total 

enrollment 

1941-42 

15,6(59 

198 

1 26 


13,870 

152 

1 09 

1943-44. 


200 

2 02 

1944r'45 


175 

1.60 

1945-46. 


350 

1 54. 

1946-47 . 

32,440 

358 

1,60 


♦The total nurabci of inclividuuls rcijorled by the rogialiai us omolled at some 
time during tlio regular (li quuileia) school year, exclusive of extension and summer 
school, and including the giadunto school 


school year. An additional 12 students (9 men and 3 women) 
were charged with more than one offense during the current year, 
the 12 students accumulating a total of 20 charges Table 4 
shows that, for the most pail, the multiple charges or recidivism 
involved financial irregularities or general misconduct. But some 
small amount of recidivism seems to occur wrth respect to all 
types of disciplinary situations. But only 34 ( 22 plus 12 as noted 
above but not shown in Table 4) mdividual students, or 9.4 per 
cent, of 358 involved in drscipline are classrfiable as recidivists. 

Incidence of Disciplinary Cases 

Incidental references have been made in previous sections of 
this chapter to the frequency of occurrence of disciplinary cases in 
the total student population. Table 5 gives the data for an 
analysis of this problem. For the year 1941-1942 through the 
year 1946-1947 the total number of students reported to the cen- 
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tral personnel office as charged with participation in disciplinary 
situations is related to the total student eniollment. This analysis 
indicates quite strikingly that the frequency of occurrence of re- 
ported disciphnaiy behavior is very low— only between one per 
cent and two per cent of the total number of enrolled students! 
The point need not he elaborated, but it is doubtful if any other 
type of community in American life, when analyzed in this man- 
ner, would reveal such a low mcidence of reported undesirable 
behavior. 


Trends in Disciplinary Charges 

A final basic quantitative desciiption of disciplinary situations 
and charges is given in Table 6 below In previous tables we have 
used the academic year 1946-1947 foi illustrative puiposes of our 
analysis of discipline. Now we need to answer the question, is 
the year 1946-1947 at the University of Minnesota representative 
of previous years with respect to the frequency of occurrence and 
the distribution among various categories of disciplinary charges 
and situations? The answer is found in Table 6. This table shows 
for the period of 1941 to 1947, inclusive, the analysis of discipli- 
nary charges by types. It should be kept in mind that these fig- 
ures are foi charges and not for individual students. For example, 
in 1946-1947, a total of 378 charges -jvere made against 358 stu- 
dents ( not given in this table ) . In interpreting the table, it should 
he kept in mind that in all social statistics involving human adjust- 
ments some fluctuations and variations aie to be expected by the 
operation of chance factors. The causes of these so-called normal 
fluctuations are little understood, for the most part, although some 
situations may some day be clarified by an analysis of basic social 
data. 

In inteipieting Table 6, it is regietted that comparable statistics 
are not available for years prioi to 1941. The leader should re- 
member tliat the first six months of the year 1941-1942 were pie- 
war but unfortunately prewar statistics of previous yeais are not 
available in this University for comparisons. Long-teim statistics 
of this type for basic analysis of trends in student behavior and 
the related changes m social mores and standards are not available 
because college officials fail to keep and publish basic records. 
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Peihaps the cause of these gaps in our information is to be found 
m the fear of misinterpretation by a critical public. If so, then in 
rebuttal we need but remind ourselves once more that tlie ostrich- 
like method of blinding ourselves to the facts of student disciphne 
does not eliminate those facts Rather does such self-blindmg 
permit critics and partisans, as well as unfriendly politicians and 
unscrupulous journalists, to paint an exaggerated and distorted 
picture of the real facts of student mores and morals. As indi- 
cated pieviously by Haskins and Rashdall, this type of distortion 
has been made for centuiies past. It is to be hoped that the twen- 
tieth century vnll bring an accelerated trend of application of per- 
sonnel and scientific methodologies to this little understood phase 
of student life. 

To return to an interpretation of Table 6, except for the cate- 
gory known as financial iriegulaiities, there appear to be only very 
minor fluctuations from year to year, and in each year the pio- 
poi donate number of cases classified in this one category is fanly 
small. With respect to minor misconduct, there are two marked 
fluctuations, namely, for the year 1941-1942 and for the yeai 1943- 
1944, the latter being the second school year of the war. In gcn- 
eial, this category accounts for approximately one-thud of the total 
charges 

In cases of the category disorderly conduct, tire fluctuations 
aie fairly regular except for the year 1944-1945. Personal ob- 
servations would seem to ascribe a part of this fluctuation, the 
high number of cases in this one year, to the inci easing tension 
between householders and students in private rooming houses. 
The category sex misconduct accounts for a veiy small percentage 
of the total charges except for the year 1941-1942, in which 12 
students were involved in a very serious and complicated sex affair. 
The category theft and buiglary is fairly constant following the 
first year In the case of misused privileges, theie is a maiked in- 
crease m 1946-1947, following a faudy regulai occurience This 
last year the cause is found in the mcieasmg pressure with lespect 
to the securing of football tickets in a stadium which has not ex- 
panded proportionately to the tremendous increase in the student 
population. 
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Summary 

In this chapter ccitam quantitative phases of disciplinary be- 
havior were presented in terms of statistics on incidence of occur- 
rence, Types of misbehavior were desciibed quantitatively by 
frequency of occunence, by individual or multiple student partici- 
pants in the same incidents, by comparison of participation by 
jnen and women students, by classification of student offenders as 
to class and college, by “repeaters” or recidivism, by peicentage 
of the total student enrollment, and finally in terms of trends in 
frequency of occuirence for a six-year period Statistics on the 
types of action taken concerning disciplmaiy charges are pie- 
sented m the next chaptei . 



CHAPTER VI 


Methods of Social and 
Psychological Investigation 


The disciplinary process begins with a complaint and ends with 
an action Between these points careful methods of investigation 
must be followed in order to assure that the student will derive the 
maximum possible learning fiom the situation. The nature of the 
disciplmary process determines thetoui areas which the counselor 
investigates. (1) the complaint, (2) the present status of the stu- 
dent, (3) his potentialities, and (4) the determination of pro- 
cedures and steps necessary to his rehabilitation. 

Dmmg the piehminaiy stages, the counselor decides what social 
and psychological data arc necessary to mate a case study of the 
offender and to determine how to achieve rehabilitation. To se- 
cure such information he must rely largely upon personnel and 
other institutional records. In those colleges which maintain de- 
tailed student lecords, the work of the disciplinary counselor will 
be greatly facilitated. 

The collection of appropriate data permits the counselor to pre- 
pare a case history of the student. The counselor notes well that 
Allport sees great value in the case study because it synthesizes 
the life forces which are impoitant in the individual’s personal and 
social adjustments.^ The use of the case study method will give 

1 Gordon Allport, Tersonality A Psychological Interpretation, p. 390, 
Henry Holt and Company, Inc,, New York, 1937. 
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direction to the counselor's investigation of the four areas vcien 
tioned. 

Investigation of the Complaint 

Ordinarily a disciplinary case begins with the report of a spe^ 
cific charge against a student. Sometimes, as in the case or ne ^ 
the offender’s identity may not be known. The first step 
part of the counselor is, thciefore, to find out who makes the 
plaint and to determine whether that individual is a reliable 
of information. After some expei ience and orientation in his ’ 

the counselor will become acquainted with those faculty mem ^ 

students, or householdeis who tend to exaggerate the facts 
dispute or who tend to make unjustified charges. After any 
dividual has once made a few unverified allegations the 
selor’s attitude will be modified critically towaid fuluie comp ai 
coming from such a person. _ , 

Aftei the accuracy of the complainant has been deteimme , 
investigator needs to know whether the charge, as elaboiateci, p 
vides accurate information and sufficient details to give the ^ 
selor some insight into the nature of the disciplinary situa 
Richmond has emphasized the fact that in social investigation 
reliability of evidence upon which decisions and 
be made should be sciutinized to no less a degree than that w 
is presented in a couit of law She adds, howevei, that kn 
edge of legal lules and admissibility of evidence is not 
to the social investigator who can and should review ta 
slight probative value * These incidental side lights an 
merits may legitimately be used as part of the compfainh 
vided they are accurate and detailed and not offliand, 
additions to the essential facts. _ veral 

The peripheral aspects of the charge may be tested in 
ways. For example, questions may be asked to clarify w ® 
the student has made such an alleged statement and in w a 
text Some of the details may not be verifiable at the rmine 
first interview, but later they may be analyzed to cie 
whether they are congiuent with the peisonality of the s 

, o -Foundation, 

^Mary E Richmond, Social Diagnosis, p 39, Russell Rage 
New York, 1917. 
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In some cases, unless the student hunself verifies the details of the 
charge, the accuracy of many items of information may never be 
known. 

The Complainant 

The indivrdual charging mrsbehavror should be questioned to 
determrne his interests in making the charge. Though many peo- 
ple say tliey want to see justrce done or the student helped in some 
way, rt has been found that a few complarnants are often some- 
what less idealistrc in makmg their charges 

Again, knowledge of the person who makes the complaint as- 
sumes importance in analyzing his motivatron Some rridividuals 
who cnticrze student conduct have a genuine social welf ar e interest 
in students and will actively assist m any way they can to help a 
particular student adjust more satisfactorily. Householders, the 
most frequent single group making complaints about students, are 
soraetrmes amazingly valuable in helping a student through a per- 
sonal stress period. For example, they may loan money to stu- 
dents in financial distress, they may postpone rental payments 
untrl the student finds rt convenient to pay, or in some instances 
they may provide the student wrth free rent or meals. On the 
other hand, other householders are motivated by a desire for com- 
mercial gam and complain about the student’s failure to pay his 
rent even though he may have promised to pay within a short pe- 
riod of time 

Those complainants who do not understand or sympathize with 
the curiosity, growing awareness of social and economic condi- 
tions, and youthful exuberance of students may become involved 
with them m petty arguments about social, religious, political, or 
ethical beliefs, and on the basis of disagreements in these tenets 
may provoke arguments or disputes which lead to unpleasant liv- 
ing conditions for both individuals. Sometimes such persons are 
motivated by the desire to refonn adolescent students of the new 
generation or to convert students to some particular ethical or 
religious belief. Such i eformers make life miserable for those who 
have sufficient initiative to resist the onslaught. It is usually easy 
to identify those complainants who have an ax to grind as com- 
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paied to those who have a legitimate grievance. Other situational 
factors should be considered, as illustrated by the widespread gen- 
eral state of tension existing in both students and householders 
during the war. 

Reports of misbehavior from off-campus sources not closely re- 
lated with university life must be evaluated in terms of the com- 
plainant’s reputation in the community. Complaints from police 
or business firms will almost always be found to have a legitimate 
basis. Occasionally reports are received from cranks of various 
lands who may have a dislike for the institution for one reason or 
another, or who accidentally include the college in their frame of 
reference. Such cranks can usually be identified by the type of 
letters which they wiite or by the nature of the charges which are 
made 

The hSature of the Charge 

The nature of the complaint itself will give the counseloi oii- 
entation to the disciphnaiy situation. Whether it is vague and 
generalized or highly specific will provide him with a point of 
departure. Since all complaints must be investigated, the coun- 
selor needs specificity in order to facilitate his progress. For ex- 
ample, reports about sex misconduct are frequently made in such 
generalized terms that the counselor does not know whether his 
informant is objecting to specific instances of observed or alleged 
holding hands, necking, sexual intercourse, or to other behavior. 
Older people seem to be somewhat more embaiiassed when dis- 
cussing such matters, and the counselor must keep in mind the 
cultural pattern of the complainant’s generation. Individual dif- 
ferences m people with regard to their outlook upon such matters 
as drmking, sex misconduct, gambling, and swearing are rather 
great, and some persons may object to alleged misconduct with 
emotionally loaded tenns which may not be truly descriptive of 
the behavior itself. Paients have often objected to methods of 
exhibiting affection to which their children have become nega- 
tively adapted. If only for the sake of penetrating insight into the 
attitudes of the complainant, it is essential that specific details be 
secured about the nature of the offense. 
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Urgency of Investigation 

There are several stages of urgency which the counselor must 
recognize when an offense has been called to his attention. The 
commission of a seiious offense by a student such as, for example, 
theft or sex misconduct, calls for prompt investigation into the situ- 
ation. The circumstances surrounding the misbehavior may be 
such that the morale of other students is greatly affected and m 
need of restoration without too much delay. 

On the other hand, a minor misbehavior may be sidetracked if 
necessaiy when matters of seiious impoit are demanding immedi- 
ate attention. Bordeiline cases frequently involve students need- 
ing counseling about less urgent aspects of social, ethical, and 
moral development, and unless theie are serious concomitant per- 
sonality maladjustments, these boiderlme cases should be given a 
lower piioiity than seiious offenses with respect to immediacy of 
investigation 

Occasionally disciplinary situations aiise which are so urgent 
that they demand immediate attention. Wlien such an emer- 
gency occm s, it is essential that the counselor begin work on the 
case at once. Occasionally it has been necessary to terminate 
half-finished interviews in order to protect the general welfare of 
the student body or the community against an apparent menace. 
The following case illustrates this point: 

A girl who had been leceiving obscene letters became alarmed when 
the writer of the letteis stated that he wished to meet her and would 
get in touch with her at her home, her classioom, or her post-office 
box When the giil reported the incident to the disciphnaiy counselor 
the letteis had taken on overtones of impatience and of veiled threats. 
An intensive man hunt ensued and the individual was apprehended 
toward the close of the school day Because of the nature of his state- 
ments and of the implications wluch had been made in the letters, it 
was judged that the student body needed protection against the pos- 
sible viciousness of the man’s character. Since the university authori- 
ties were in no position to keep an eye on him overnight, he was turned 
over to the police, who held him without charge. The following morn- 
ing he was placed under observation in the university hospital in order 
to secure a psychiatric evaluation of him. 
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When such threatening incidents occur, one must decide 
whether the potential menace is such that the comfort of the in- 
dividual must be saciificed temporarily by placing him in jail or 
in. a locked unit of a hospital If such a decision is made to re- 
tain the student forcibly, the offender should not be allowed to 
languish in restraint. At the first opportunity he should be ex- 
amined by appropriately qualified personnel to the end that his 
fieedom may be restored as soon as is possible in terms of the 
piotection of the student body at large or the local community. 
It is piobable that such an instance may arise not more often than 
once a year, but, when the nature of the complaint so indicates, 
emeigency action may have to be taken before exhaustive per- 
sonnel information can be secm-ed about the student The fact of 
the occurrence of menacing deviate behavior is sufficient justifica- 
tion for taking extraordinary precautionary measures. 

Openmindedness in Investigations 

When the details and the accuracy of tire charge have been es- 
tablished, the counselor must avoid being biased or prejudiced 
toward the student, especially during the investigation. Hans 
Gross saw this clearly before extensive experimental work had 
been done on the subject of bias of witnesses oi on the con- 
venience of distortion of memory. As was stated previously in 
Chap. Ill, Gross contends that:” 

The case must be taken up fiom the stait with an open mind. The 
complaint or information received by the Investigating Officer ought 
to have no moie value in his eyes than his statement, “It is said that 
such and such a crime has been committed at such and such a place,” 

It is no more desirable that the counselor become prejudiced 
against a student because a complaint has been made against him 
-and at this stage the guilt of the student has not been deter- 
mined— than it IS for counselors in other than disciplinary settings 
to form dislikes or other biases because of weaknesses the student 
may have shown. In a disciplinary situation, it is just as neces- 

* Hans Gloss, Criminal Investigation, tianslated by John Adam and J Coll- 
yer Adam, edited by Norman Kendall, 3d ed., p. 4, Sweet and Maxwell, 
Ltd., London, 1934. 
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sary for tlie counselor to accept the student as he is with all his 
strengths and weaknesses as it is to have openmindedness in deal- 
ing with students with educational, vocational, oi peisonal adjust- 
ment problems. 

Present Status of the Student 

When the statement of the complaint has been clarified and 
elaborated accurately, and when some knowledge of the cause of 
the charge is secured, tlien the counselor begms to collect mfor- 
mation about the student’s problems and other adjustments. Oc- 
casionally it may be necessaiy to summon the student for an inter- 
view or foi a meeting with the disciplinaiy committee befoie a 
complete investigation has been made. In the majoiity of cases, 
however, tlie counselor early sets machinery in motion which is 
designed to collect appropriate information about the student. 

Eesidential Status 

Usually the counselor may determine at once where the student 
hves— at home with his parents, in a dormitory, sorority, fraternity, 
rooming house, or place of employment This datum has impli- 
cations with respect to the securmg of further data. The place of 
residence has differential meanmg for students, since different 
types of residences provide varying kmds of social controls on m- 
dividual behavior and are also sometimes related to characteristic 
kmds of student misconduct 

For example, experience indicates that many students living m 
rooming houses are likely to become the subject of complaints 
about such housing disputes as date of moving, rental, or the ade- 
quacy of facilities. In the University of Mmnesota a student is 
expected to sign a contract for his room for a complete school 
quarter term. If a student wishes to move before the close of the 
term, he must secure the consent of the householder to teimmate 
tlie contract, pay the balance of his quarterly rent, or find an ac- 
ceptable replacement who wdl assume the contract obligation. 
Students who wish to move because they dislike the rooming 
house or the householder, because they have an opportunity to 
move into a fraternity, sorority, or dormitory, oi because they have 
discovered a vacancy in another rooming house, do not always ful- 
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fill the stipulations for terminating their contract with the house- 
holder. In this sense rooming-house students are more likely to 
become mvolved in housing disputes. 

Women students also living in rooming houses may violate reg- 
ulations governing social privileges and hours and may thereby 
come into conflict with householders. Lack of uniformity among 
rooming houses concerning the hours privileges for women stu- 
dents and the irresponsible provision of house keys so that the 
householder need not remain available at night further compli- 
cate the disciplinary situation, because some students seek to 
move to those houses where less attention is paid to the observ- 
ance of such regulations. Disciplinary situations also stem from 
the reluctance oi inability of some householders to subscribe to 
the student personnel philosophy. Many of them consider the 
operation of a rooming house a business enterprise and, therefore, 
do little to secure tire cooperation of students concerning regula- 
tions and policies because of the fear of losing customers. 

In dormitories, where counseling services are provided, the 
counselors have little or no interest in the financial aspects of the 
situation and are more likely to be motivated to assist the student 
in his personal adjustment, In addition, student judiciary com- 
mittees in dormitories meet with those students who commit 
minor infractions of rules and, tliiough such self-government pro- 
cedures, often bring social pressures to bear effectively upon the 
individual student. 

Fraternities and sororities usually attempt to handle such prob- 
lems by a group method of social control. Because of the need 
for group solidarity and status, fraternities and sororities are less 
likely to refer their problem cases to the disciplinary counselor 
than are judiciary committees in dormitories. As a result those 
students who are referred by their organizations may be further 
along the path of noncooperation, in that they have resisted a 
number of previous attempts at rehabilitation or punishment. 

Students who do not live with theh parents or in the residences 
surrounding the campus are perhaps more likely to gel into diffi- 
culties but are also less likely to be identified. The fact that a 
student will reside in some place either away from the campus or 
not mspected and approved by the university is in itself infoima- 
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tion of value to the disciplinary counselor Frequently students 
who live in. unapproved commercial rooming houses or in hotels 
indicate thereby certain personal sti esses or maladjustments 
through their desire for anon57mity or through lack of desire to 
associate with other students in noimal and usual collegiate situ- 
ations. This point is illusti-ated by the following case: 

A woman operating a commercial rooming house in the loop re- 
ported that a woman student had been missing for several days. She 
said the girl worked as a waitress in a loop cafe. Intei views with other 
waitresses who worked in the cafe disclosed that the student had uti- 
lized her casual contacts with customers to make male acquamtances. 
She was said to be sexually promiscuous with these men, and hei closest 
friend, a waitress, thought it moie likely that the girl was pregnant 
than diat she had mn away to get married or to live with some man. 
The gnl’s paients were notified, and when they came to investigate the 
disappearance of then daughter, they discovered through letters which 
she had left in her room that their daughter in fact had been very 
promiscuous sexually. Although the landlady professed to have an in- 
terest in her tenants, she had both men and women roomers and 
seemed to take few, if any, precautions to supervise the comings and 
goings of her tenants and their friends. 

Although chance factors may enter into tlie lesidential status 
of a student, additional positive or negative factors aie usually 
present when a student lives off campus in an unappioved resi- 
dence. The student who desires to live in a dormitoiy or to join 
a fraternity may be unsuccessful for many reasons, but he has 
the alternative of securing a room which has been approved by 
the university. If he does not elect this alternative, he may be 
ignorant of the university requirement that he live in an approved 
residence. But frequently he is conditioned previously by a cul- 
tural setting considerably at variance with that of the typical stu- 
dent and he is somewhat more likely to he an older person lacking 
the flexibility which is characteristic of the typical college youth. 
Not infrequently he has learned certain social and recreational 
habits which may be more satisfactorily pursued if he lives in 
anonymity or in an extremely permissive environment. In accord- 
ance with this orientmg infoimation the counselor may tentatively 
structure the peisonality of the student from knowledge about 
wheie he lives. 
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Status of Borne and Related Factois 

Pertinent information is sometimes derived from the location of 
the student’s home. In most states and in many cities there is a 
rather extreme range of socioeconomic and cultuial factors, pait 
of which may have been influential in conditioning the student’s 
attitudes and behavior. For example, much has been written 
about the home conditions and local environment of juvenile de- 
linquents. But the counselor must be critical of such geneializa- 
tions with respect to then applicability to the individual student 
case in disciplinary counseling. As moie rigorous studies are 
made it appears that general factors such as the broken home are 
not necessaiily predisposing to delinquency in every case. Nim- 
koff states that death and discord are the two chief factors in 
family disorganization. Yet there is not sufficient evidence for us 
to compare these factors with the ratio of death and discord in 
families which do not produce delinquent children.^ In like man- 
nei the counselor must guard agamst assuming unverified causal- 
ity in the case of all delmquent students coming from broken 
homes, as the following quotation illustrates F 

A study in Chicago coveiing 7,278 boys with the threefold objective 
of establishing the incidence of broken homes among boys living in 
areas with difieient rates of delinquence, boys of different nationalities, 
and boys in diffeient age groups, indicated that the rate of bioken 
homes in the general population has probably been undei estimated. 
Wide differences between the percentages of bioken homes in the dif- 
ferent schools were unrelated to rates of delinquency or the geographic 
distribution of the school in the city. The author points out, however, 
that while no very significant diffeience was found between the rate 
of broken homes in the series of delinquents studied and the control 
group, it IS entiiely possible that tlieie might be veiy great diffciences 
between a group of boys who present personality problems and a group 
of school boys of the same age and nationality. 

Again, national juvenile delinquent statistics for the year 1929 
showed that 64 per cent of the children appealing in court were 

F. Nimkoff, The Family, p. 421, Houghton Mifflin Company, Bos- 
ton, 1934 

'’White House Confeience on Child Health and Piotection, The Dehn- 
quent Child, p. 351, Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc , New York, 1932 
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living with both parents when referred to the court,® Our point 
of caution with lespect to the interpretation of home status is fur- 
ther buttiessed by the fact that the Gluecks found only 15.2 per 
cent of the families investigated showed no loiown delinquency 
other than that of the member who was under study.^ 

Nonetheless, the counselor needs to determine in each case the 
possible or probable influence of home and neighborhood in shap- 
ing the attitudes of the individual student ® Unlawful or immoral 

® Juvenile Court Statistics, 1929, based on information suppbed by forty- 
two courts, Publication 207, 61 pages, Washington, D.C 

Sheldon Glueck and Eleanoi Glueck, Ftm Hundred Criminal Careers, 
p, 11, Alfied A Knopf, Inc., New York, 1930 

See also. William Healy and Augusta F Bionner, A New Light on De- 
linquency and Its Treatment, p. 28, Yale University Press, New Haven, 
1936. 

® Sometimes family influences upon misbehavior, minor as well as major, 
originate in the pathology of one or more parents, as the following case 
illustrates 

The housing department, while making its loutine annual statistical anal- 
ysis of students’ residences, learned that a mature student had falsified her 
address This type of behavior, falsification of personal data, is always in- 
vestigated, even though it often proves to be of no cosmic consequence 
Upon further mquiry the giil readily revealed a long story of attempts to 
sever lelationships with hei mother and family She had hoped that two 
youngei hrotheis would assume full responsibihty for the aged mother who 
persisted m writing to the daughter, demanding financial support Cur- 
rently and for the previous five years, the daughter has fully supported her- 
self with a variety of part-time and full-bme jobs. 

The girl’s life story, according to her account, was crammed full of family 
crises, all of which seemed to he related to her mother’s early unsuccessful 
attempts to achieve success in opera The first husband interfered with the 
Wife’s caieer, the wife then turning to the daughter for an outlet of her musi- 
cal impulses and desires Then followed a long life of repressive and re- 
strictive musical activities and limited social and personal development for 
the daughtei A broken Viuist closed music as a career, but the mothei then 
chose law for the daughter, perhaps because the father and first husband 
was an unsuccessful lawyei . But the daughter had had enough dominafaon 
and turned from the family to newly-found friends for a broadening of her 
social relationships. But the biotheis and the mother continued to demand 
financial assistance from her The daughter persisted in her rejection of the 
family But the emotional strain of her rejection was such as to indicate 
the desuabihty of psychiatric assistance and she agreed to see the university 
psychiatrist for counseling 
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conduct, disiegaid of social responsibilities, and the usual moies 
of society, participation in street gangs and otliei precollege ex- 
periences are found more frequently associated with delinquents 
than with nondelinquents. Most urban social workers would 
readily predict that students who attend certain grade schools or 
high schools are much more likely to come to the attention of 
juvenile courts and social agencies than those students from other 
grade and high schools. 

The problem becomes more involved if the college student has 
been living in a small community in which cultural mores differ 
maikedly from those of the state at large or from those prevailing 
in the university. Whole communities are known to have atypical 
sets of mores which make subsequent adjustment difficult foi any 
member of those communities moving residence to othei and dif- 
ferent communities There are communities where people do not 
bathe; theie are communities where a man must watch his own 
cattle at all times lest someone steal them, and in turn watches for 
any absence of his neighbors so that he may help himself to their 
property In such communities little effort is made to apprehend 
thieves or to prevent such thefts except to grumble because the 
townsfolk consider it a joke that someone was so careless If the 
counselor is awaie of such local conditions, certain hypotheses 
about the student’s capacity to adjust to the university may serve 
as the starting point of investigation. 

In similar manner, the counselor may glean some tentative and 
preliminary understanding about the student whose family origin 
may be called wealthy. Not infrequently the children of wealthy 
parents are trained to belreve they aie deserving of special prrvi- 
leges and are thereby exempt from certarn social responsibilities 
and restrictions. Fuithermore, such childien often are indulged 
to such an extent that the usual pleasurable experiences of youth 
hold no interest for them, and they may experiment with bizarre 
conduct which is unacceptable to the institution and to other 
students. 

With respect to home status, as with other environmental fac- 
tors, the counselor must constantly keep in mind that little impor- 
tance can be attached to the mere presence or absence of certain 
factors often or even usually associated with delinquent conduct; 
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rather he should watch for antisocial attitudes which are gener- 
ated by the presence or absence of these factors. For example, 
many studies have shown that the siblings of delmquents are fre- 
quently not delinquent, and although certain objective environ- 
mental factors are present for types of siblings, the more stable 
members of the family, as judged by their absence of reported de- 
linquency, react differently and thereby adjust better to theii un- 
favorable environmental conditions.® Fiequently students in col- 
lege, high school, or grade school exhibiting problem behavior aie 
found to come fiom families which seem to provide the minimum 
essentials of stability and desirable environment. From what we 
have learned thiough the study of individual differences, it seems 
reasonable to conclude that constitutional and psychological fac- 
tors may predispose some adolescents to personal or social malad- 
justment despite the fact that their environment may seem satis- 
factory to a social investigator. 

The health and financial security of a student need to be investi- 
gated when that student is involved in a disciplinary situation 
Healy and Bronner found that while health was not generally le- 
lated to delinquency, it may be impoitant m some particular 
cases.^“ In like manner, the counselor must be alert to the pos- 
sible effects of limited finances since the majority of students 
enrolled in a public educational institution have somewhat cir- 
cumscribed financial limitations, and it is not unusual to find half 
of the student population partially or completely self supporting 
tlu'ough outside employment. Burt found that financial problems 
alone aie seldom responsible for delinquency,’^^ but it seems clear 
that many students who steal do so because they have pressmg 
financial problems. In contrast to this relationship, the counselor 
needs to remember that some students with adequate financial 
resources still may steal because of compulsive or neurotic factors. 
Healy has postulated that such stealing, lying, sex misconduct, 
and other forms of delinquency may>be the expression of neurotic 

® See review of literature on delinquency by Maud A Merrill, Prohlems 
of Child Delinquency, Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1947 
Healy and Bronner, op. cit., p 56. 

’■^Cyiil Burt, The Young Delinquent, p. 171, Appleton-Centuxy-Crofts, 
Inc., New York, 1930. 
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tensions and that the asocial act somehow eases the tension/^ If 
this is true, delinquent behavior is not the solution for the piob- 
lems of the individual since misconduct generates other tensions 
such as fear of appiehension, guilt, and self -conflict, and a vicious 
circle is established. 

Vocational and Educational Factors 

The lole of vocational and educational factors in student disci- 
pline is dealt with elsewheie in tins booh, but reference may be 
made to the student’s present status. Information about the stu- 
dent’s measured college ability, his rank in high school graduating 
class, and a record of his college grades are essential to a complete 
investigation. In understanding the student the counselor cannot 
neglect this part of his adjustment, since unrealized ambitions 
may produce frustrating circumstances which sometimes lead to 
disciplinary behavior. The factors of achievement beyond or be- 
low level of ability may be estimated by comparison of measured 
ability tests and high school perfonnance against performance in 
college courses. If a student is maladjusted with respect to his 
classroom environment, he will need to seek othei satisfactions 
outside of class. If his study habits are poor or if he gives up aU 
pretext of studying, he may find himself unacceptable to other 
students who are making educational progress As a consequence 
he may gravitate to a small group of students who find themselves 
in a similar predicament. These groups often represent some- 
thing of the irresponsible ‘liobo” element in college. They aie 
often a transient group which may use or abuse the facilities pro- 
vided by the college for out-of -class activities. 

Experience seems to indicate tlrat a student who becomes a dis- 
ciplinary case will, other things bemg equal, have a better prog- 
nosis for rehabilitation if his college grades are in harmony with 
Ins aptitudes. Students who are barking up an inappropriate 
scholastic or vocational tice may find themselves frustrated or 
upset, and sometimes may vent their spleen on some unsuspecting 
victim. Emotional maladjustments which result from scholastic 
deficiencies may predispose a student to misconduct inasmuch as 

William Healy, Mental Conflicts and Misconduct, Little, Brown, & 
Company, Boston, 1917. 
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delinquents have generally been found to have more emotional 
pioblems and evidences of emotional instability than have non- 
delinquents. 

Educational maladjustments have unplications for the treat- 
ment which the counselor will attempt once he has collected his 
data, interviewed the student, and cleared up the immediate com- 
plaint. Not mfrequently in the treatment of a student it will be 
found that he has faltered because his scholastic load is too heavy, 
and such disciplme cases have potentialities for leadjustment if 
part of this excessive burden can be relieved. Thiough counsel- 
ing, more realistic goals can be set and the likelihood of achieving 
these goals can be improved, and as a result the student may come 
to achieve some satisfactions of a socially acceptable kmd. The 
approval of his classmates thus seemed through acceptable be- 
havior will cause the student to seek further satisfactions through 
acceptable adjustments in other areas of his collegiate life. 

Extracuri icular Activities 

A student’s memheiship oi participation m social, recreational, 
religious, and athletic groups should be deteimmed. Although 
limited participation in organized activities is not necessarily a 
handicap, yet research is needed to determine tire relationship 
between extracurricular activities and disciplinary behavior. It 
would seem reasonable that participation in organized activities 
ought to tap the energies of students and direct them into socially 
acceptable channels This, no doubt, is tiue for many people, but 
Healy and Bronner found that moie delmquents than normal in- 
dividual adolescents engaged in swimming, skating, football, base- 
ball, and other sports. They found that delmquents seem to be 
as fond of readmg as nondelinquents, and both seem to prefer the 
same type of reading material, such as adventure stones found in 
pulp magazines. Delmquents showed more interest in movies 
tlian did the control group, but the obvious implications which 
are often leveled as criticisms of the movies, namely, that young- 
sters learn a great deal about crime and perhaps aie motivated to 
commit delinquent acts, were not found to be true of tlie group 
studies by Healy and Bronner. These mvestigatois also found no 
Significant difference between the two groups with respect to 
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hobbies or the quality of creativeness as exhibited in music, draw- 
ing, handicraft, aciobatics, animal pets, and other interests.^ 

While the lole of extiacurricular activities for the individual de- 
linquent student is not yet thoroughly undei stood, it seems rea- 
sonable to believe that a healthy development of sportsmanship, 
cooperation, and other socially desirable character traits may well 
result from activities participation. Opportunities for leadership 
help to improve the ego status and well-being of the student and, 
if he takes his responsibilities seiiously, he imposes upon himself 
certain limitations in his conduct which otherwise he might not 
feel obliged to exercise. Wlrile some of these participation factors 
cannot be diiectly related as yet to the college delmquent, the 
investigator of particular disciplmary situations should keep in 
mind the possibilities of such relationships. 

Personality Traits 

The information most essential to the rehabilitation of college 
delmquents is knowledge of their personality characteristics and 
the identification of those maladjustments and defects which in- 
terfere with the student’s success in coping with his environment 
Almost every study of delinquent childien has shown that charac- 
ter defects or maladjustments of an emotional or social nature are 
present m a large majority of problem children. Healy and Bron- 
ner state that, m so fai as theii studies have been concerned, 
hyperactivity, including the attendant aggressiveness and impul- 
siveness, IS the most frequently found personality factor in de- 
linquent children. Temper tantrums, moodmess, and irritability 
were found m about a thud of their sample, and about 14 per 
cent were diagnosed as nemotic or as personality deviates Sur- 
prisingly enough, only about 25 per cent of their cases showed a 
marked lack of appreciation of the “wrongfulness” of their delin- 
quent conduct, and these made little attempt to justify their be- 
havioi.^* The well-known phenomenon of logic-tight, compart- 
mentalized thinking is perhaps nowhere better demonstrated than 
m the case of these delincpients who knew what was commonly 
accepted as right and wrong, but nevertheless committed serious 

Healy and Brenner, op. ext., pp 72-73. 

Ibid,, p. 63 
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offenses withont incorporating restraining beliefs and mores into 
their behavior patterns. Clmical experience witli college delin- 
quents who show similar lack of integration poses a problem 
which can be understood more satisfactorily in terms of a be- 
havioristic psychology than in terms of a rationalistic psychology. 

Inferioiity feelings and fantasy life each were found present in 
about one-third of the Healy and Bronner group of delinquents. 
They did not, however, find that delinquency was mainly the ex- 
pression of selfishness engaged in for pleasure at the expense of 
someone else. These youngsters did not seem to be particularly a 
pleasure-loving group when compared with the controls. But 
feelings of rejection or insecurity were marked in more than one- 
third of the cases. Deep feelings of being thwarted in self-expres- 
sion and other self-satisfactions were found in approximately a 
similar number of cases, and marked feelings of inadequacy or 
mferiority in some situations or activities were found in more than 
40 per cent of the cases. This report does not make clear the in- 
cidence of these emotional maladjustments in the control group.^® 

Source of Data 

In the college or miiversity, the disciplinary counseloi can get 
personality mfoimation from several sources. Ratings on college 
applicants are usually made hy high school principals and sub- 
mitted with entrance credentials. Faculty members may have op- 
portunities to observe students and to give opinions about the 
adequacy of personal characteristics. Householders and super- 
visors in dormitories and other residential units and supervisors in 
the student union building have opportunities to observe students 
in their native habitat of residence or informally organized ac- 
tivities. More systematic information may be obtained from 
coimselors or personnel workers who have had contacts with the 
students, from employers, and from those associates who also par- 
ticipate m student activities. 

The Student’s Potentialities for Eehabilitatton 

When all the analytic data, test results, giades, counselors’ re- 
ports, infoimation about activities, finance, health, and other re- 
Ihid , pp. 44-49. 
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ports have been collected, the counselor synthesizes the informa- 
tion in an attempt to construct an accurate undei standing of the 
student. Oidinaiily the data will be far fiom complete, and one 
must wait for the interview to fill in missing gaps and perhaps for 
additional test data or foi interviews by other counselois or psy- 
chiatrists. Usually, however, there is enough material to permit 
the counselor to sketch out several major areas of the student’s 
personality. 

Upon the basis of the synthesis, both the diagnosis of the stu- 
dent’s personality and a prognosis of his future adjustment may be 
tentatively made, subject to modification following one oi more in- 
terviews with the student. The counselor can answer several 
questions at this point, both with respect to the specific discipli- 
nary situation and also witli lespect to other important and related 
areas of adjustment. 

We digress here to emphasize again, as throughout this book, 
that disciplinary counseling is not restiicted to dealing narrowly 
with the disciplmary charge alone. Rather does the counselor 
deal with all aspects of the student’s life adjustments, many of 
which are significantly related to the misbehavior. If the related 
maladjustments aie alleviated or cleared up, then, in most cases, 
the misbehavior clears up. 

Scholastic Prognosis 

On the basis of college aptitude tests, high school and college 
grade records, the counseloi can judge whether the student has 
the intellectual ability to meet the demands of his educational 
field of study. Depending upon the college in which he is en- 
rolled, his score on a psychological examination and his high 
school rank may be used jointly oi m combination with other test 
data to predict his probable grades. This may be compared with 
his actual achievement to determine whether under- or over- 
achievement is a problem in readjustment. Furthermore, some 
prediction of future grades can be made on the basis of college 
grades already earned. 

Similaily, fiom data on measured versus claimed interests, and 
from special aptitude tests, one may estimate the probability of 
achievmg a given vocational goal. As has been pomted out pre- 
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viously, in counseling a disciplinary student, it may be found that 
the symptom of misbehavioi may be an expiession of educational, 
vocational, or personal maladjustments of vaiious kinds. Since all 
disciplinary charges are restricted to problems of ethical or moral 
development, the counselor must systematically survey other 
areas of tension and conflict for possible origins. 

Related Health and Finance Adjustments 

The student’s prognosis must be evaluated in terms of his ex- 
pected health and Jinancial problems. These two areas of adjust- 
ment are often very closely associated, in that students often at- 
tempt to cany a full scholastic program and at the same time work 
to earn enough money to pay part or all personal expenses. Young 
and seemingly healthy students aie not always easily convinced 
that physiological and psychological fatigue can be very real prob- 
lems. Unless students have seen friends interrupt or postpone 
their educational programs, or unless they themselves have experi- 
enced ill health, they are inclined to believe that hours of sleep, 
three meals a day, and a diversified program mcluding study, 
work, and play need not be balanced m precisely the recom- 
mended proportion. The student who has gotten himself into a 
stage of excessive jitters through overwork, combined with the 
attempt to cany a full piogiam, is, however, not an uncommon 
phenomenon to college admmistrators. 

Social Adjustment 

If the student is adjustmg satisfactorily in the areas of health 
and finance, there may be certam other skills and attitudes in 
which he is deficient. His difiiculties may have arisen from a lack 
of certain social or personal skills, which in turn has made him 
unacceptable in one way or another to associates in his residential 
quarters or elsewhere on campus. The socially crude student 
stands little chance, under normal circumstances, of being invited 
to join a fiaternity or sorority or other social groups, to whose 
membership he may aspire. These difficulties may arise from 
lack of personal knowledge about how to dress appropriately and 
tastefully, how to dance, or how to mix formally or informally 
with social groups. Lacking such skills, he may become a “social 
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isolate” and te left to his own devices. Oi he may be forced into 
the company of other social rejects and thus reinforce his social 
segiegation. If this becomes liis in-group, he must accept the 
mores and code which prevail. Whenever his social ethics or 
mores are atypical, the student will have to learn more acceptable 
techniques if his college life is to fit him for the role of a satisfying 
and satisfied future citizen of the community. 

Social Attitudes 

Tlie disciplinary student’s attitudes may be adversely related to 
acceptance by other students. Many students express maladjust- 
ments to om society thiough. (1) extreme political attitudes, 
wliethei radical or conseivative, (2) the conviction that other in- 
dividuals aie to be used piimarily for his own exploitation; or 
(3) the adoption of a lole as an moidmately sensitive aesthete. 
Expeiience thus f ai seems to indicate that, with our presently used 
techniques, the fiist group, the political rebels, have a relatively 
pool prognosis for disciphnaiy rehabilitation. Those holding re- 
actionary 01 bigoted ideas are diflicult to change The impact of 
new ideas through classes and through informal group discus- 
sions is usually resisted and old beliefs aie usually unshaken by 
discussion. Even a skilled counselor will find that such students 
are highly resistant to change. 

Such radical students usually reflect a long-standing pattern of 
rejection of family training, local mores, religious teachings, and, 
not mficquently, aversion to conventional sex taboos. The piog- 
iiosis for such students is somewhat better if, when they aiiive 
upon the campus scene, they find themselves in a more liberal 
environment than that of their home community. Many success- 
fully weathei their period of rebellion, but others seem to crystal- 
lize and to be goaded into more extreme behavior patterns. The 
exploitation of young radicals and reactionaiies by equally malad- 
justed adults is cxtiemely unfortunate because this tends to ciys- 
tallize adolescent behavioi patterns in such a way that they persist 
thiough life. This in itself might not be haimful, but it generates 
social conflict in unhappy, dissatisfied pciiphcral members of so- 
ciety who seek either to legicss to a lower level of civilization or 
to attempt to change society and all its institutions overnight. 
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The amount of personal misery experienced by these adolescents 
in later life when they aie continually in conflict with society is 
unquestionably very gieat, and the college has a leal responsi- 
bility in attempting to assist the student to learn more moderate 
patterns of attitudes toward the conflict of ideas The college 
which did the best job in such a training program might be ac- 
cused of retarding the development of great social reformers, but 
one might argue that well-adjusted citizens contribute signifi- 
cantly to the stability and progress of our society and its institu- 
tions. 

The second gioup of students, those with motivations toward 
exploitation of others, may manifest their maladaptation through 
aggressive leadership They may ]oin organizations which they 
utilize as springboards to fame or for personal position among 
campus leaders. Not only do many organizations sufler through 
such victimization, but the loss of oppoi trinities and experiences 
for individual members of these groups may he very great as a 
result of the consequent disorganization which ensues. Some of 
the oppoi trinities which are thus lost to other students are not 
recoverable, and an important learning area may be closed to 
them at tire time when they might profit most from it. 

Probably the majoiity of students who are inclmed toward ex- 
ploitation achieve their purposes through individual effort rather 
than through group means. Such efforts may tend toward finan- 
cial, social, 01 sexual exploitation of other students, or they may 
he channelized in an effort to make contacts for future jobs The 
prognosis for students thus classified, whether they exploit indi- 
viduals or groups, does not seem particularly favorable. 

The third group, which may be called aesthetes, aie a sensitive, 
withdrawn, and shy group of individuals who often find then best 
levels of adjustment through outlets which prescribe a minimum 
of routine. They most frequently find their appropiiate environ- 
ments in literary, theatrical, radio, artistic, or musical activities. 
In such student groups there is usually found a quota of members 
who find m their activities an escape rather than a realistic and 
aggressive pursuit of a career. Prognosis for such students is more 
favoiahle if they can look forward to the life of a Bohemian, in an 
informal or loosely structured social group. 
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One occasionally finds other varieties of students whose atti- 
tudes aie not in harmony with oi appropriate to the college set- 
ting. Usually such students will be found to have been fairly well 
adjusted in theii home communities, but they now find that their 
tnores and etlncs aie of a different sort than those of then fellow 
students. These rebels may he surly toward college oflacials be- 
cause they believe that the university or college places unreason- 
able limitations or restrictions on their private life. 

The general problem confronting the counselor is to orient him- 
self for the forthcoming interview with the student whose con- 
duct has classified him as a disciplinary case. If sufficient data 
aie available, he may he able to detemiine with a fair degree of 
accuracy whether the complaint is symptomatic of maladjust- 
ments on the part of the student, whether it is the product of a 
normal rebellious adolescent, or whether it is the result of insuffi- 
cient information or lack of knowledge of social adjustments In 
effect, the counselor attempts to predict, from where the student 
is, wlieie he is going, and how the expected rehabilitation will de- 
velop. He attempts to evaluate the student to deteimine what 
treatment seems necessary to restore him to normal standing m 
the college community. 

What Action and Treatment Will Achieve Rehabilitation? 

This stock-taking stage of the disciplinary pi ocess may occur at 
least twice in the course of resolving a disciplinary problem. The 
counselor may formulate in advance the seemingly necessary ac- 
tion and treatment to be taken, which can start early in the 
first interview. If, however, the interview takes an unexpected 
turn because of resistance on the part of the student or for any 
other reason, the counselor must reformulate his program of re- 
orientation or rehabilitation. 

Given sufficient infoimation, the counselor asks himself whether 
the student’s behavior is a .symptom of an underlying conflict or 
problem. If the answer is in the negative, he then turns to other 
possible explanations, such as insufficient inforaiation, careless or 
good intentions which have gone astiay, perhaps through no fault 
of the student. 

If there seems to be no imderlying adjustment problem, then 
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the counselor may decide, subject to later revision, that one inter- 
view with the student can be sufficient to secure an explanation of 
the situation and to lediiect the student so tliat he can adjust 
more harmoniously to his collegiate envuonment. Before such a 
judgment can be made, the counselor should have reviewed the 
various aspects and areas of the student’s total adjustment He 
must further remember that symptomatic behavior is not always 
logically related to an underlying personality pioblem. The stu- 
dent who may be hyperactive and who is exploiting his fellow 
students for personal gain may seem to have adequate social con- 
tacts and outlets But, if he is compensating for inferioiity feel- 
ings or for lack of social finesse, then he has a real problem of 
learning peisonal-social skills and of removing or allaying the 
underlying diives. Frustrations which are generated in students 
as a result of rigorous, piofessional discipline may often be ex- 
pressed through drunkenness or sex misconduct In such cases 
tlie student must releain how to adj'ust to the rigors and peculiari- 
ties of professional discipline and moies in older to better fit him- 
self for his future through the development of acceptable social 
conduct 

Where there seems to be an imdexlying adjustment problem, 
the counselor may have to wait until he first interviews the stu- 
dent before he can make a judgment Yet he can facilitate prog- 
ress in this case by a careful exploratory interview. Thiough sin- 
cere and expert conduct of tlie first interview, he may be able to 
get directly at the heart of the problem and thus begin reliabihta- 
tion counseling. 

On the basis of infoimation which has been seemed about the 
student, tlie counselor may be able to anticipate certam pitfalls or 
roadblocks which will mateiialize in the first interview He may 
discover that the student is so aggressive or so ruggedly individ- 
ualistic that he will not cooperate beyond meetmg minimum re- 
quirements, such as paying his rent or otherwise satisfying ex- 
plicit and clearly-defined rules and regulations. This, of course, 
creates a problem for the counselor m an institution where broad 
general policies are established as substitutes for detailed rules. 
On the otlier hand, the student may he so fearful or timid that 
the counselor can anticipate the need foi two or three mterviews 
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before the client can be biouglit face to face with the realism of 
the situation and thus acquire insight into the basic problem or 
problems. Another student may be convinced that he has grown 
up, and although not actively noncooperative, he may, by virtue 
of his beliefs and attitudes, be hindered from gaining insight into 
the fact that he is, in fact, typically adolescent in Ins behavior. 

If it seems that severe restrictions upon privileges oi upon 
modes of conduct may be essential to piotect the welfare of other 
students, the interviewer must prepare himself to meet the objec- 
tions of the student being so lestiicted. If the student is thought- 
less or iiiesponsible, one approach may be worked out. If, how- 
ever, he is likely to accept the action grudgingly and try to find 
other ways to annoy or abuse people, the interviewer must be pre- 
pared to cope with that tendency. In the majoiity of cases, the 
counselor will not be incorrect in assuming that the student, over- 
awed 01 ashamed of having been identified as a disciplinary prob- 
lem case, will accept the responsibility foi the outcomes of his con- 
duct like a good spoit and wiU cooperate in trying to reestablish 
himself in the eyes of the counseloi and those with whom he has 
come in conflict. 


Summahy 

Throughout his investigation of the social and psychological 
factors and foices operating in die dynamics of the situation, the 
counselor constantly recasts hypodieses regarding the student, his 
background, potentialities, and the outcomes of the situation. 
The purpose of these formulations and reformulations is to pre- 
pare for the coming mitral interview which will combme fuitliei 
investigation into the complaint, a resolution of the conflict, and 
disciplinary counseling designed to reorient the student and to 
prepare him to be a more acceptable and satisfied member of his 
college society. 



CHAPTER VII 


Disciplinary Actions 


After a disciplinary charge has been investigated and verified, 
the case is usually presented to the committee on discipline or to 
an admimstiator for action. In the case of minor offenses, the dis- 
ciphnaiy counselor may act on his own initiative, but in such cases 
his action usually consists of counseling the student oi placing him 
on disciplmary probation With respect to those cases presented 
to the committee, as was explained m a preceding chapter, the 
committee deliberates and makes a determination of the extent 
and nature of the student’s paitcipation in the disciplinary situa- 
tion. Then comes the final step of action by the committee or by 
the disciplinaiy counselor. The teim action is used as a general 
designation of all steps and procedures to be taken with respect to 
a student. We shall see that disciplinary action is not synony- 
mous with such a term as “punishment.” 

It should be cleaily borne in mind tliat the purpose and nature 
of any disciplinary action stems from the broader philosophy un- 
dergirding and determining the character of the entne discipli- 
nary program. Disregai ding certain infrequent situations in which 
the security and protection of the institution aie paramount, by all 
odds the major purpose of disciplinary action takes on the charac- 
ter of rehabilitation. The implicit assumption of this concept of 
disciplinary action is that if rehahihtation is effectively achieved, 
then the misbehavior in question will disappear, or at least will 
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not reappear again in a similar social context. The purpose of dis- 
ciplinary action may be stated in simpler terms: What motivations 
may be induced in the student so that he will not again misbehave 
in the same way or in related ways? - 
A plan of disciplinary action appropriate to a particular student 
might grow out of an assumption that one or more of a number 
of motives might be utilized to deter similar misbehavior. These 
motives might include the following: 

Feai of consequences such as censuie from faculty 
Insight into the inappropriateness of his misbehavior, with the 
motive to avoid doing that which is inappiopiiate or incon- 
giuous 

Fear of ridicule from his student associates because his behavior 
violated student moies 

The desne to do those thmgs which are judged “light” and the 
corresponding desire to avoid doing those things which are 
judged “wiong”— the standards learned in childhood and re- 
learned with some modifications in adolescence 

One, all, or none of these motivations may operate in the case 
of a particular individual student. The basic ait of disciplinary 
counseling consists of the skill of the counselor m achieving in- 
sight into the fundamental motivations of the student so as to 
invent a type of disciplinary action which will touch upon and 
utilize the student’s fundamental motivations. This is not to say, 
for example, that the disciplinary counselor should play upon the 
student’s fear of consequences. Ratlier should the counselor use 
the student’s desire to avoid being apprehended, in such a “teach- 
ing-counseling” manner that he will see clearly that a recurrence 
of his current misbehavior will produce similar undesiied conse- 
quences. 

As is true of every other t)q)e of counseling, deep insight in 
fundamental motivations and human mechanisms is difficult to 
achieve, and indeed one can never be absolutely certain that such 
deep insight is achieved. Nevertheless, disciplinary counselors 
must strive to establish a basic and self-evident congiuity between 
disciplinary action and the fundamental motivations of the indi- 
vidual. Otherwise the probabihties of rehabilitation are seriously 
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lessened. For example, to restrict the social privileges of a mis- 
behaving student who genuinely did not, in the first instance, wish 
to paiticipate in social affairs, would obviously be of little effect. 
In like mannei, to deny athletic privileges to a student who did 
not desire originally to participate in athletics would scarcely he 
an effective lehabilitatmg disciplinaiy action. On the other hand, 
to hold a student responsible for tlie misuse of money privileges 
by withholding money which ordinarily he would have devoted to 
personal enjoyment and social recreation, such a “teaching device” 
might have a rehabilitating effect. These are, however, only some 
of the minor examples of possible disciplinary action. 

Possible HEHABiLTrATiNG Action 

We turn to a review of possible rehabilitating actions to be 
taken by a disciplinary committee, by the counselor, or by the two 
in cooperation The range of this possible action appears at first 
sight to be nanow and limited. For example, one may either ex- 
pel a student or not. If a student is expelled, then presumably the 
mstitution would experience no more misbehavior from the stu- 
dent If he is not expelled, then the question persists how to pre- 
vent future misbehavior, since the student, it may be assumed, 
occasionally will think that he can get away with misbehavior 
again and not be punished. We will not digress at this point to 
evaluate actions taking tire form of punishment or evaluate their 
rehabilitating potentialities. We discussed this point of view in 
an earlier chapter. 

To return to rehabilitating actions, alternative actions are not 
usually as black or white as are “exclusion” or “no punishment.” 
And expulsion is obviously not the only effective way of gettmg 
rid of undesirable behavior. Far too many college disciplmary 
officeis seem to agree with Alice’s queen and thus call “Off with 
then heads!” on almost every occasion of disciplinary action. But 
students do respond to other than “capital-punishment” types of 
corrective and rehabilitatmg action. They do learn to substitute 
acceptable for unacceptable behavior and to restrain impulsive 
misbehavior. If such generalizations were not true of most stu- 
dents, that IS, with respect to the modifiability of behavior, then 
colleges would have long ago been branded as failures in their at- 
tempts to teach students to leam anything. Of course it is true 
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that the obseived modifiability of students may not be as flexible 
and profound in its potentialities as the faculty would desire. But 
the capacity of modifiability is present in all but the most rigid 
psychopathic, misbehaving, delinquent students. And with le- 
spect to our attempts to modify behavior, we must not foiget that 
we operate in a social institution dedicated to the instruction of 

problem of selecting an appropriate course of action turns 
into one mvolvmg the ingenuity of the counselor, working with 
the student, to discover means that will prove effective m lehabili- 
tation. In this respect, disciplinary counseling resembles every 
other type of counseling Thus the counseloi and the student to- 
gether search for effective ways of achieving a commonly ac- 
cepted goal which is congenial to the student and congruent with 
his basic potentialities, interests, and desires The one essential 
difference between other types of counseling and disciplinary 
counseling is that, in the latter, the student needs especially to 
learn a deep understanding of the social context in v/hich he gives 
expression to his own interests and impulses. Parenthetically, it 
may be stated that too much counseling of other types seems to 
take place without major reference to the social context in which 
the student must work out his own adjustments— vocational, edu- 
cational, or other. In this sense then, disciplinary counseling 
gives desirable and greater emphasrs to the restiaining and modi- 
fying influences of the socral context, in order for the student to 
learn that his own behavior is classified as misbehavior by others 
whose interests, rights, and privileges he has not considered of 
major importance heietofore. 

In our search for possible rehabihtating actions to correct dis- 
ciplinary behavior, we turn next to a brief historical review of 
some of the actions taken in the past in institutions of higher learn- 
ing m tins country and abroad Perhaps from such a review we 
may get a clear perspective, which in turn will permit us to evalu- 
ate possible action in the current scene in colleges and universities. 

Discipline in the Past 

The general point of view toward disciplinary action in medi- 
eval times, and even in American colonial days, was quite severe 
in contrast with the one expounded m this book. Writing of uni- 


youth. 

The 
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versities and city schools of Euiope in the peiiod 1200 to 1500, 
Paulsen says that,^ 

The school discipline was in keeping with the chaiacter of the times 
in general and the spnit of church discipline in paiticulai, strict and 
even cniel. The great means of correction, at home as well as at 
school, was the lod, the standing attiibute of the medieval teachei It 
was regularly lesorted to even foi didactic pmposes as is shown by 
ominous nick-names given to school books, such as Sparadorsum (back- 
sparer). Castigation was ni common use in the convents as a necessary 
and pious exercise and an occasional dose of it was considered as salu- 
tory for youth undei all ciicumstances. 

In addition to severity, the medieval pohit of view towards dis- 
cipline was chaiacteiized by what seems to be an incongiuity now 
between the type and gravity of the offense and the natuie of the 
action Leniency for grave moral offenses and stiict insistence 
upon mmoi matters was the lule of the day.® For example, in the 
statutes of Leipsic University in 1438 tlie following fines are stip- 
ulated;® 

10 new groschen foi liftmg a stone or other missel with a view to 

throwing it at a Master, but not actually throwing it 

8 florins for throwing and imssing. 

More than 8 florins for hittmg the Master. 

18 florms for woundmg without mutilation as distinguished fiom hit- 
ting without woundmg 

Expulsion for actual mutilation. 

Drunkenness did not appear to be considered a university of- 
fense,^ and only on a third offense was a student expelled for intro- 
ducmg “suspected women into the Paedagogy.”® And for killing 

^ Friedrich Paulsen, German Education, p 31, Chailes Sciihner’s Sons, 
New York, 1908. 

^Robert S. Rait, Life in the Medieval Universvtij, pp. 105-106, Cam- 
bridge University Press, London, The Macmillan Company, New York, 1931. 

® Hastings Rashdall, The Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages, Vol. 
II, p. 615, Oxford University Press, New York, 1895. 

* Nevertheless, Rait refers to the imposition of six oi eight days’ impnson- 
ment for a “drunken row” in Leipsic University m 1524. See Rait, op. cit , 

p 102 

® RashdaU, op cit,, p, 614. 
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another student in a drunken quarrel at Ingolstadt, the University 
confiscated the offender’s “scholastic effects and garments.”® But 
“a Prague Master of Arts, belreved to have assrsted in cutting the 
throat of a Frrar Bishop, was actually expelled.”’' 

Typss of Penalties 

The pcnaltres or actrorrs which were used in this medieval pe- 
riod rnclude;® 

Imprisonment rn the Rector’s jail“ or excommunicatron for the most 
serious cases 

Postponement of the degree, expulsron from the College or Paedo- 
gogy, or temporary or permanent banrshment from the University 
town for less serious offenses 
Fines for ordinary breaches of discrplme. 

Matthew Arnold, writing in 1892 of German nniversities, men- 
tioned five penaltres which bear a close resemblance to those in 
use centurres ear her. These were reprrmand, fines, imprisonment 
for not more than one month in the Unrversity career, dismissal, 
absolute expulsron from all universities.^® Paulsen stated that rn 
Prussra of the past century, the following actrons were used: repri- 
mand, fines not exceeding 20 marks, imprisonment not exceeding 
14 days, threat of expulsion, and as a last resort, expulsion.^ Else- 

°lbid, p 612 

’ Ibid. 

® Ibid 

° References to the Rector’s prison, career, are frequent in the literature of 
European universities, and the one at Heidelberg still returns (1948) its rich 
records of the names and fratermty colors of all who were imprisoned theie 
up until the First Woild Wai. The concept of a special career for students 
must still have its occasional appeal today for every disciplinary committee 
and dean of students who deal ivilh the full range of variations in modern 
student behavior. It should be said that such an appeal usually takes the 
form of a desired escape for the disciplinarian himself rather than rehabihta- 
faon for the student 

Matthew Arnold, Higher Schools and Vni-oersities in Germany, p, 146, 
Macmillan & Co., Ltd , London, 1892. 

Friedrich Paulsen, The German Universities. Their Character and 
Historical Development, p. 95, The Macmillan Company, New York, 
1895. 
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wheie Paulsen adds “threat of rustication” and “lustication and 
expulsion 

Eait has listed the offenses for which the use of fines was pre- 
scribed in 1432 in the Univeisity of Paiis, “a period when in the 
opinion of the Univeisity a pecuniary penalty was moie dreaded 
than any thin g else.”^'^ The list of fines and offenses includes the 
following. 

12 pence for threatening violence 
2 shillings for wearing arms 

4 shillmes for a violent shove with the shoulders or a blow with the 
fist 

6 shillings and 8 pence foi a blow with a swoid, a knife, a daggei or 
any similar ‘bellicose weapon” 

20 shillings for caiiying bows and arrows with evil intent 
30 shillings for collecting an assembly to bieak the peace, bmdei the 
execution of justice oi make an attack upon anyone 
40 shillmgs for resisting the execution of justice or wandering about 
by night 

In every case damages also had to be paid to any injured per- 
son.^“ 

Friedrich Paulsen, The German Universities and University Study, p. 
78, Charles Scnbnei’s Sons, New York, 1906. 

compaiison of Paulsen’s report of the past century with lecent Ger- 
man practice will document the persistence of disciplmary practices in the 
university The following translation, by the semor authoi of this book, is 
taken from page 113 of Das Studenten Handbuch, Amtlicher Fuhrer fur die 
Vmversitat zu Berlin, Verlag von Struppe & Wmckler, Berlin, 1931/1932 
“Disciphnary Penalties. 1. Reprimand 2. Money penalties. 3. Thieat 
of removal from the University 4. Not countmg completed semesters in the 
prescribed course of study, 5 Removal from the University. 6 Exclusion 
from university study [altogedier]. The pumshment of removal from the 
University carries with it, at the same time, the forfeiture of successive 
semesters even if the [student] concerned shall consider admission to an- 
other university Only in the case of not countmg the completed semesters, 
removal from the University or tlie exclusion from univeisity study [alto- 
gether] IS an appeal permitted to Herr Minister [of Education] The writ- 
ten appeal shall be made within a period of two weeks. The period begins 
with the day of announcement of the [disciplmaiy] decision.” 

“ Rait, op cit , p. 95. 

Ibid , pp. 95-97. 
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Another form of punishment was flogging, and Rashdall states, 
“The sixteenth century was the flogging age par excellence in the 
English universities.”^® Flogging was also used extensively in 
German, Scottish, and French universities in the same century. 
The following quotation will illustrate the use of this foim of pen- 
alty as a means of controlling students’ behavior:” 

A college ofiicial brings to the Rector’s court [Leipsic] in 1543 one 
of his pupils, John Ditz, who has lost much money by gambling Ditz 
and one of his friends, Caspar Winckler, who had won six florins and 
some books fiom him, have aheady been flogged by then* preceptors, 
they are now sentenced to imprisonment, but as the weather is veiy 
cold, they are to be released after one day’s detention and sent back to 
their preceptors to be flogged agam. Their companions aie sentenced 
to return any money, books, or gaiments which they had won m gam- 
bling games. 

An illustration from a Scottish University, Glasgow, in 1532, 
will broaden our understandmg of floggmg as a device to prevent 
misbehavioi ” 

Reverence and filial feai were so important, said the masters, that 
no student was to meet the Rector, the Dean, or one of the Regents 
openly in the street, by day or by night. Immediately he was obseived 
he must slink away and escape as best he could, and he must not be 
found again in the streets without special leave. The penalty was a 
public floggmg 

A last illustration of the use of flogging will serve to show die 
reader that American higher education was not always free from 
seveie punishment for misbehavioi. For example.^® 

From Judge Sewall’s Diary we get a description of one of these flog- 
gings in 1674. The culprit, who had been guilty of “speaking blas- 
phemous words,” was sentenced to be “publicly whipped befoie all the 
scholars, to be suspended from takmg his bachelor’s degree,” and “to 
sit alone by himself uncovered at meals during the pleasure of the 

Rashdall, op. cit., p. 623. 

Rait, op Git; p 103. 

^^lbid,p 105. 

^“Joshua L. Chamberlam, editor-m-chief, Universities and Their Sons, 
Book III, p. 177, R Herndon Co , Boston, 1898 
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President and Fellows,” The sentence was twice read before the offi- 
cers, students, and some of the Overseers, in the libiary, the oifendei 
knelt down; the President prayed; then came the flogging; after which 
the President closed the ceremonies with another prayer. 

American Types of Punishment 

The most detailed summary of the forms of punislmient used m 
early Ameiican colleges is found m B. H Hall’s A Collection of 
College Words and Customs, The types in use included the 
following. 

Pines. A few of the fines will indicate the relative scale of moral 
seriousness. 

2 pence. Absence fi om pr ayei s 

4 pence Absence from professor’s public lectures 

3 shillings Profanation of Lord’s Day 

1 shilling 6 pence. Absence from lecitation 

2 shillings 6 pence Undei graduates out of town without leave 

10 shillings. Undergraduates tariying out of town one week without 

leave 

1 shilling 6 pence. Enteitaining persons of ill charactei 

1 shilling 6 pence. Fiequenting taverns 

1 shilling 6 pence. Lying 

5 shillings 6 pence. Openmg doors by pick-locks 

1 shilling 6 pence. Drunkenness 

1 shilling 6 pence. Tumultuous noise 

3 shillings Refusing to give evidence 

Imposition.^^ Literal y tasks such as compulsive attendance at exer- 
cises in a college hall, copying 100 lines, translating, lepeatmg several 
hundred lines of a book or poem fiom memory, etc 

Letter Home,‘‘^ A certain number of absences from matins or ves- 
pers, recitations, entitles the culpiit to a heart-iending epistle, ad- 
dressed, not to himself, but to his anxious father or guardian at homo 
The document is always conceived in a spirit of severity, in oi dei to 
make it likely to take effect. It is meant to be impressive, less by the 
heinousness of the offense upon which it is predicated, than by the 
pregnant terms m which it is couched.^* 

B H Hall, A Collection of College Words and Customs, 2d ed., pp 
195-199, John Bartlett, Cambridge, Mass., 1856. 

pp. 261-262. 

22Ihid.,pp 291-292. 
p. 192. 
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Private. Mild punishment, private admonition or reproof, and de- 
duction, at Harvard College, of 32 marks from the “rank” of the of- 
fender.^'^ 

Admonition. Public reproof and deductions from the offender’s rank 
with official notice to his parents.^® 

Deduction. Deducting fiom the student’s maiks for recitation and 
other exeicises and from his standing m the class 

Degradation. Because of some offense, placing a student’s name on 
the college list below the level at which his father’s status would assign 
him, thus declaring that the student had disgraced his family.^^ 

Warning. Friendly caution and advice by a faculty member, thus 
giving the student opportunity to correct his faults and to escape pun- 
ishment 

Suspension to the Room. Confinement of an offending student to his 
room and exclusion from his classes, requiring him to recite privately 
to his teacher for a time 

Confession A publicly read confession of misbehavior presented by 
the offendei m the college halld® 

Sconce. A system of fines 01 “mulcts” used at Oxford for offenses 

Rusticate. The offending student is sent from the university to re- 
side in the country and is required to be exammed in his studies when 
he returns.®^ 

Schmidt stated that James Russell Lowell was rusticated for 
two months during his senioi year at Haivaid and was exammed 
in Locke and other philosophical works he studied during his 
exile. 

Suspension. Sepaiating a student from his class and compelling him 
to study those subjects m which he is deficient, under private instruc- 
tion ** 

^Hbid, p. 376. 

Ibid , p 6 

^^Ibid , p. 152 

Ibid., pp. 152-154. 

2S7hid., p 475. 

^'‘Ibid,, p. 452. 

^°Ibid,p 124 

^Ubid, p. 402. 

Ibid., p, 398 

George P Schmidt, The Old Time College Piesident, p 83, Columbia 
University Press, New York, 1930 

“Hall, op. cit, p 452. 
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Corporal Punishment. At Harvard the first president, Dunster, estab- 
lished whipping as a legitimate form of punishment 
Dismission. Separation of a student fiom the college for an indefi- 
nite or a limited period of time. When the student applied for read- 
mission, he was required to furnish satisfactory testimonials of good 
conduct during his separation time and regarding his qualifications for 
readmission,^“ 

Expulsion. The Inghest censure and the final separation fiom the 
college. Hall quotes fiom Quincy’s History of Harvard University (p 
442) the following diamatic example-®^ 

“In the Diary of Mr Leverett, who was President of Harvard College 
from 1707 to 1724, is an account of the manner in which the punish- 
ment of expulsion was then inflicted. It is as follows . ‘In the College 
Hall the President, after morning prayers, the Fellows, Masters of Art, 
and the several classes of Undeigraduates being present, after a full 
opening of the crimes of the delmquents, a pathetic admonition of 
them, and solemn obtestation and caution to tlie scholais, pronounced 
the sentence of expulsion, ordered then- names to be rent off the tables, 
and them to depart the Hall’ ” 

We have now taken tire leader through a hasty and incomplete 
review of the principal forms and types of punishment used in 
European and American universities and colleges thioughout the 
past several centuries. Our purpose was not to trace the detailed 
historical accormt. Rather was this review to serve as a strong 
background against which to lughlight our subsequent discussion 
and description of the types of disciplinary actions in use today in 
one American state university. The brevity of our discussion 
stems from the inappiopnateness in this book of a full, detailed 
account of the fasemating continuity of development of some 
forms of punishment from the medieval to the modern period m 
higher education, such as the use of money fines, other mulcts or 
sconces, reprimand, dismissal or expulsion, rustication, and the 
like. The survival of these foims of action is rather a topic for 
separate exploration We turn now from this historical sketch to 
an analysis of disciplinary actions used in the contemporary uni- 
versity. 

128-129, 

®»li)!d,p. 162 
»Uhtd,p 186. 
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Types of Disciplinary Action 

By way of general oiientation to our topic, we may discuss 
briefly some of the majoi categories of disciplmaiy action in use 
today and especially in the authors’ institution. For convenience 
of discussion and statistical analysis, disciplinary actions may 
be classified under ten gioupings, each of which will be dis- 
cussed briefly with regard to the type of specific case to be so 
classified. 

Aot Guilty or Charge Not Proved 

This category is used foi classifying tliose cases concerning 
winch it IS the judgment of the counseloi or the committee, or 
both, that the allegations and chaiges have not been proved, in 
other cases thus classified, the individual has produced evidence 
clearly indicating that the charges are not true with lespect to 
linn, 

In some cases, the chaige may still be legitimate when re- 
directed toward other students, known or unknown, but in the 
case of the original student so charged, the case should be closed 
in as fiiendly and couiteous a manner as is possible In some such 
cases, the indignant student and his parents may have to be molli- 
fied, and the investigation justified m teims which they will under- 
stand, namely, that all allegations must be investigated by the 
university, but investigation does not imply an assumed guilt. 

No Disciplinary Action— Investigation and Review 

In many cases the allegations of misbehavior may figuratively 
disappear in thm air when subjected to investigation and no basis 
for such a charge may be found. In such cases no disciplinary 
situation can be pioved to have occurred, whether or not the stu- 
dents allegedly involved are known Essentially the difference 
between this category and the previous one is that no disciplinary 
situation has occurred, as far as can be established It may also 
be found that the name and identity of the students involved can- 
not be learned regardless of the intensity and extensiveness of the 
investigation. In such instances the case must be closed with no 
action. 
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Restitution Made by the Student 

In some cases, particulaily those involvmg damage to property 
and certain financial irregularities, the case may be properly 
closed with restitution being made by the student m the form of 
payment of money owed or payment for damage to property or 
similar forms of restitution. The nature of the restitution must be 
caiefully evaluated because it must be such as to achieve the de- 
sired rehabilitation of the student, and it also must be fair in his 
eyes as well as equitable and just in the eyes of the person to 
whom the restitution is made. 

Counseling Intervietos 

Wlien a minor complaint may be cleared up in a single inter- 
view, the major emphasis should be placed by the counselor upon 
learning by the student of certain social customs and mores and 
methods of behavior which will assist him to adjust more haimoni- 
ously in future situations. If, in the judgment of the counselor, 
the objective of the rehabilitation is satisfactorily achieved, then 
there would seem to be no desirable fuilhei outcome to be gained 
by prolonging the disciplinary situation. Since most disciplinary 
situations are, in effect, minor in character with respect to their 
ethical and moral implications, it should be expected that this 
form of counseling action would be the most frequently used tech- 
nique in college disciplmary programs. 

Consultation and Referral for Diagnosis and Therapy 

This category is used for cases which are not necessarily major 
in their ethical and moral and social implications, but which 
are possibly complicated by neurotic oi psychopathic deviations 
which may he causally related to the misbehavior itself. In such 
cases, the form of the initial action is a referral to the psychiatric 
stafiE members for technical consultation. In many such cases, a 
prolonged psychiatric therapy is the next step in such action. In 
other cases, referral by the disciplmary counselor to the vocational 
guidance counselor for review of occupational and educational ob- 
jectives may be tire desired action. In aU such instances, the use 
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of personnel specialists in the institution is the desired action to be 
taken hy the disciplinary counselor to rehabilitate the individual. 
Cases of such a type are those in which the oiigin of the misbe- 
havior is found in some social or personal conflict situation or 
which may have arrived out of misplaced energy stemmmg from 
family conflict and similar social contextual factors 

Restrictions on Privileges 

Frequently minor disciplinary situations arise from the misuse 
or abuse of privileges with respect to social affaiis, the use of the 
library, the use of university equipment, athletic privileges, and 
the like. The withholding of tliese privileges for a limUed period 
of time IS frequently effective as a means of aiding the student to 
see clearly that privileges aie to be earned and not taken for 
granted. Such withdrawal of privileges should not be used in a 
preaching manner, but in a cleai-cut and objective quid pro quo 
manner by the counselor, if they are to be effective in lehabihta- 
tion 

Disciplinary Probation 

When a senes of interviews may be necessary to effect the re- 
habilitation of the student, or when it seems he may get into fur- 
ther difficulties before being completely lehabihtated, the student 
should be placed on disciplinary piobation. In a sense, he thus is 
placed on the alert and warned that repeated and continued mis- 
behavior will lead to accumulated and augmented action. But 
the theiapeutic counseling by the disciplinary counselor should 
be continued during the piobationaiy period. Usually it is not 
best to extend the probationary period over and beyond the cur- 
rent school year. Such an overextension of the therapeutic and 
counselmg relationships may so attenuate these relationships as to 
produce no real educative value or effects. The authors’ experi- 
ences have been such as to indicate that in the ovciwhehning 
majority of even severe disciplinary misbehavior, a period of dis- 
ciplinary probation is quite effective in restraining further im- 
pulsive misbehavior and in bringing about eventual rehabilita- 
tion. 
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“May Not Reenter without Special Review" 

If a student leaves school before a disciplinary situation has 
been satisfactorJy resolved, then his record should be such as to 
indicate that he may not reenter until he has satisfactorily cleaied 
up the disciplinary situation. In local parlance this is usually- 
called “hold on record.” The notation on the official record of the 
registrar’s office states “may not reenter or transfer record credit 
wrthout approval of Dean . . . .” Such a technique insures that 
counselmg relationships -will be resumed when he reenters tire in- 
stitution or when he wishes to transfer to another institution. In 
the case of such a transfer, the student may be permitted to take 
his record with him with or without any statement of his discipli- 
nary situation. 

In another type of case this same category is used. In many 
cases the disciplinary behavior occurs wheir the student is not 
enrolled m the school either durmg the time of vacation or during 
the summer vacation Or in some cases, misbehavior may occur 
while the student is temporarily dropped out of the institution for 
personal reasons. In such cases, the ‘hold” is placed on the record 
so as to insure that he will go through the disciplinary review 
before he is readmitted to the institution. For example, in the 
authors’ institution, recently, a student with probable psycho- 
pathic tendencies carried on a subversive and vituperative cam- 
paign against minority groups while temporarily not in residence 
in the University. A ‘hold” was placed on his record so that he 
might not reenter without a complete official review of this very 
undesirable misbehavior. 

Suspension for a Specified Period 

As was true in the medieval period of higher education, the 
withdrawal of the privileges of residence to students is an action 
which must be taken in many cases to brmg about rehabilitation. 
The term rustication was formeily used for one type of suspension. 
Sometimes the behavior is of such a gross and public chaiacter 
that to take any other action would be to create the impression, 
among students as well as general citizens, that the behavior in 
question was condoned. For example, suspensions may take place 
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for a quarter or semester as a punishment for a gross cheating case 
in an examination. Usually a year is the maximum period of sus- 
pension in most institutions. 

The following disciphnary situation will illustrate the use of sus- 
pension for rehabilitation purposes; 

A student who became involved in a sexual affair with a coed was 
identified after there had been considerable talk about his relationship 
among other students. When interviewed, he told the disciplinary 
counselor he thought that his private life should not be so scrutinized 
Nevertheless, he was presented to the Disciplinary Committee and 
there he restated his attitudes concerning his private life. These points 
of view the committee could not accept as suitable to a Univeisity stu- 
dent, and concluded that, at that time he was callous and legalistic in 
his discussion of the affair. The Committee felt that, within the frame- 
work of the University counseling agencies, it did not appear feasible 
that this student’s attitudes could be reoiiented, at least not until he 
was in a better state of readmess The Committee, therefore, sus- 
pended him hoping thereby to induce in him the leahzation that his 
attitudes were unbecoming both to a University student and to a future 
professional man Three years later this student applied for readmis- 
sion to the University and investigation revealed that after a very slow 
start, he had gradually changed his ways of thinking about social re- 
sponsibilities This man had been a lesponsible employee, had studied 
at a night school, and had married duiing the three-year interim. 
Upon meeting with the Committee a second time, he seemed to be a 
profoundly changed person and the Committee reinstated him in the 
University 

To continue with this same discipline situation, tlie following ac- 
count will illustrate the principle of adaptmg the treatment to the in- 
dividuality of the different students involved in the same situation. 
The girl mvolved showed a very different attitude toward the affair 
The Committee could not be sure how sincere she was because of the 
suspicion that she might be trymg to curry favor. Her prospects for 
rehabilitation, however, seemed much better than those of her friend 
and she was placed on disciplinary probation and continued in the 
University. She was six years younger than the man and showed no 
symptoms of his crass attitudes. After more than eight months of 
counseling in which the services of five different counselois were used 
to complement the work of one another, she gradually began to show 
marked improvement. She abandoned the role of a social isolate, ad- 
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justed better with her residence associates and improved her grades. 
For the first time in her college career, she showed the scholastic ao> 
comphshment which her college aptitude tests predicted. After one 
year of counselmg while on disciplinary probation, she graduated and 
then continued her education, achieving an advanced degree and, ac- 
cording to last reports, was a well-mtegrated, happy individual It 
seems probable that if this girl had been suspended at the time of the 
original incident, she would never have resumed her educational en- 
deavors and suspension might have been a traumatic experience from 
which she would not have recovered. As it was, the intensive coun- 
seling assisted her through her unstable educational period to the point 
where she was well oriented toward her vocation. Suspension of the 
man, on the other hand, worked the opposite way. Coming fiom a 
poor family, he was goaded with bulldog resolution into resuming his 
educational career. Upon his ambition and level of aspiration, sus- 
pension acted as a stimulus, whereas upon the girl’s discouraged 
attitude and uncertain vocational orientation, suspension might have 
resulted in the termination of hei educational career and of the possi- 
bilities of this type of adjustment. 

Permanently Dismissed or Excluded 

Such a drastic action may take place in the authors’ institution 
only with the explicit approval of the president. In reality, such 
an action is never permanent because a student who has been per- 
manently dismissed may always apply for readmission and have 
his case reviewed. In such cases he must be able to establish 
clearly that rehabilitation lias taken place, and that he has as- 
sumed adult responsibility satisfactoiily outside of the educational 
institution. The following case will illustrate this point, the action 
may well seem too drastic m terms of the nature of the offense. 

Some years ago a student in his senior year took an examination for 
a friend. He was discovered and upon meeting with the Disciplinary 
Committee displayed a rather sordid attitude toward the whole situa- 
tion. Because of the Committee’s judgment of limited possibilities of 
rehabilitation, he was permanently dismissed from the University 
Seven years later he applied for readmission, but showed no funda- 
mental change m his attitudes. He merely stated he thought he had 
gotten a raw deal in the first place, and that such an action as perma- 
nent dismissal would make it difficult for him to get a job. He seemed 
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to have no insight into his nairow view of the whole situation. His 
request for reinstatement was denied, but he was told he could reopen 
the issue at a later time. 

A second case of exclusion illustrates other phases of this type 
of action: 

A student who had taken a girl friend to a hotel to have a drinking 
party was presented to the Committee. He had been in trouble 
shortly before for a rather destructive party in which he and fiiends 
had smashed beer bottles against the wall of their dormitoiy room. 
This student, although intellectually promising, expressed such social, 
ethical, and moral attitudes that the Committee could see no hope of 
his rehabilitation in the University. The professional school to which 
he aspired had a repiesentative on the Committee who announced that 
this college would never accept this boy as a candidate for a degree. 
Upon the recommendation of the Committee the president dismissed 
this student permanently. Three years later he leappeaied and 
requested that his record be transferred to another institution He 
discussed his war experiences and indicated, with evident insight and 
sincerity, that he had completely revised his philosophy of life. His re- 
quest was granted. 

Miscellaneous Types of Action 

Other types of actions are frequently reported in the literature 
from other mstitulions. For example, tlie imposing of an addi- 
tional requirement on the credit requirements for graduation is 
customaiily used in many institutions. A student who has cheated 
in an examination, for example, may have 15 semester ci edits 
added to the normal requuement for graduation. In other insti- 
tutions, the use of cash fines has been carried over from the medi- 
eval university practice. A student who has misbehaved in social 
situations by being intoxicated, for example, may be fined $25, 
This type of action customarily is used in fraternities and some- 
times in sororities for types of misbehavior. Cash fines are also 
used for the abuse of library privileges, such as retaining a book 
beyond the stipulated hour. In the authors’ opinion, the use of 
the credit penalty beyond graduation requirement is not educa- 
tionally desirable, nor is it desiiable from a standpoint of rehabili- 
tation. With respect to cash fines, this is sometimes, but not 
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frequently, an effective means of rehabilitation. All too often 
little psychological rehabilitation results from merely paying a 
fine, as is sometimes indicated by behavior obseived in society in 
general with regard to the payment of traffic fines. 

The iNcroENCE of Disciplinary Action 

In the piecedmg section we have discussed briefly the type of 
action to be classified under each category. In this pi esent section 
we shall present quantitative data fiom the authors’ institution in- 
dicating the frequency of occurrence of various types of action 

Table 7 Classification op Disciplinary Actions, 1946-1947* 


Type of action Number 

1 Not guilty or charge not proved , 32 

2 No disciplinary action, investigation and review 98 

3 Restitution made by student 23 

4 Counseling interviews 195 

5 Consultation and referral for diagnosis and therapy 61 

6 Restrictions on privileges 64 

7 Diaciplmary probation 29 

8. “May not reenter without special review” 53 

9. Suspension for a specified period 2 

10 Permanently dismissed or excluded 0 

Total 557 


* Actions taken m the case of 3S8 students with respect to 312 disciplinary 
situations 


In Table 7 the actions taken during tlie academic year 1946- 
1947 are classified with regard to the ten types that were discussed 
in the pievious section. It should be emphasized that these 557 
actions taken during that one year are actions, and that moie than 
one action was taken with regard to some students. A total of 358 
individual students weie involved in 312 disciplinary situations, 
and a total of 378 charges were made against the students. It is 
mteresting to note that the 557 different actions constitute an aver- 
age of 1 47 actions per charge and 1.55 actions per student. 

As Table 7 indicates, over one-third of the actions, namely 195, 
involved the use of “counseling mterviews” only, following inves- 
tigation. The next most frequent category is that of “no discipli- 
nary action,” following investigation and review. Then comes “re- 
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strictions on privileges,” followed by “consultation and referral for 
diagnosis and therapy.” The use of the restriction upon admission 
to the University through the “may not reenter without special 
permission” type of action was next in frequency In 32 instances, 
the cases were closed with the action “not guilty or charge not 
proved.” In 23 cases, restitution for the disciplinary misbehavior 
was made by the student and the case satisfactorily closed. Fi- 
nally, in 29 cases, disciplinary probation was the indicated action. 
In only two instances was the action that of suspension, and in no 
case durmg the entire school year was any student permanently 
dismissed. At the close of the school year, that is, on June 30, 
1947, 20 cases (see Table 8) were stiU pending and no action had 
been taken. These 20 cases had origmated late in the school year 
and there had been insufficient time to complete the processes in- 
volved. These cases were classified m the statistics for the year 
1947-1948, not given in this book. 

Table 7 shows that, in general, drastic disciplinary action was 
not used in this institution during the school year 1946-1947. 
Other statistical reports, not given in this book, indicate that only 
a half dozen or so permanent dismissal actions have been taken in 
the last half dozen years 

The Relationship op Action to Charges 

In addition to the previous discussion of the nature of disciph- 
naiy action, it will add to our imderstanding of disciplinary coun- 
seling if we analyze the manner in which actions are related to 
charges; that is, what action is taken concerning each type of 
charge. Our previous historical review of disciplmary actions in- 
dicated a definite and frequently rigid relationship between fixed 
action and specified misbehavior. In the authors’ institution, such 
a rigid and definite relationship does not obtain. Nevertheless, 
there is, in general, some land of relationship between the degiee 
of severity of the action and the degree of seriousness of the dis- 
ciplinary charge. Table 8 below shows this relationship for the 
557 disciplinary actions taken in the year 1946-1947 in relation- 
ship to the 378 disciplinary charges involving 312 individual stu- 
dents. It should be noted again that 20 charges were still pend- 
ing at the close of the school year and 358 charges were closed 
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during the same period. It is these 358 charges which are classi- 
fied with lespect to the type of disciplinary action. 

Table 8 should be read as follows. Tlaere were a total of 53 dis- 
ciplinary charges classified as “financial irregularities,” of which 
48 were closed during the year and 5 were still pending at the 
end of the school year. With respect to these 53 charges of finan- 
cial iriegularity, 83 actions were taken, classified as follows. 

3 not guilty 
7 no action 

22 restitution made by the student 

34 counseling in tei views 
1 consultation and refeiial 

0 lestrictions on privileges 

1 disciplinary probation 

15 may not reentei without special review 
0 suspension 
0 permanently dismissed 

Total 

The two actions of suspension mcluded m Table 8 weie both 
taken foi chsciplmary charges with respect to the disciplinary 
charges classified as sex misconduct. With respect to these 27 
charges of sex misconduct, it should be noted that 3 weie closed as 
not guilty, 15 were closed with no disciplinary action; for 14 theie 
were counselmg interviews; 6 were referred for consultation; 11 
were placed on probation, 5 were not peimitted to enter or re- 
enter the University, and 2 were suspended. The other data in- 
cluded in Table 8 are to be read in a similar manner. 

Evaluation and Follow-uf of Disciplinary Cases 

At the present time, no evaluation studies involving repeated 
obseivations and check-up of mdividual disciplinary cases are 
available with respect to college students. It is the authors’ ex- 
pectation and plan to follow up some 2,000 disciplinary cases 
counseled in the last seven years and, by means of caieful evalu- 
ative techniques, to determine if possible the outcomes of the dis- 
ciplinary actions and the disciplinary processes described in this 
book Such a follow-up analysis should indicate whether the tech- 
niques desciibed herein are effective with respect to tire central 
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objective, namely, the rehabilitation of the individual student him- 
self. At the present time, only a few fragments of data are avail- 
able for such an evaluation. For example, the data presented in 
the previous chapter with respect to recidivism, is a case in point 
The very fact that so few students aie reported to the central dis- 
ciplinary ofBce for repeated oJSenses possibly may be taken as one 
indication of the fact that at least, to state it inmimumly, such stu- 
dents either avoid disciplinary situations or avoid apprehension 
following disciplinary counseling Whethei or not students have 
been permanently rehabilitated is a question that cannot be an- 
swered with respect to college disciplinary counseling, any moie 
than it can be answered definitively with respect to juvenile de- 
hnquency, or adult penological programs. Such evaluations are 
needed but aie not possible at the present time because of the 
absence of necessary research data with which to make such eval- 
uations. 


Summary 

In this chapter we have described and illustiated with historical 
and contemporary materials the types of disciplinary actions taken 
in univeisities in respect to different types of disciplinary chaiges. 
Our review of disciplinary actions from the medieval period to the 
present day reveals many persistent and recurring types of actions, 
as well as many changes m actions, such as the abandonment of 
flogging, so prevalent in medieval times. 

We have also presented, for the first time to our knowledge, a 
full report on the frequencies of different types of disciplinary 
actions. Even more important, we have shown the frequency of 
such actions in relation to the types of disciplinary charges. In 
contrast with certain earlier periods in higher education, drastic 
action occurs very infrequently even with lespect to behavior once 
punished very severely. In the next chapter, we shall present in a 
summary form our concept of disciplinary counseling as a form of 
social and personal rehabilitation. 
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Counseling As Rehabilitation 


Disciplinary counseling, as elaborated in the foregoing chapters, 
consists of reeducating those individuals whose behavior has pro- 
duced personalized conflict with other individuals or with social 
institutions. In a real sense such counseling is a type of teaching 
-teaching students the causes and consequences of their motiva- 
tions and behavior and also teachmg substitute behavior and moti- 
vations But the outcome of this type of teachmg is not simple 
S-^R learning, it is rather social learning at a complex and sophis- 
ticated level of personal development.^ 

The determination of effectiveness of this type of counseling in 
inducing learning of socially acceptable behavior in die discipli- 
nary situation is a problem needing not only elaboration in a the- 
oretical sense but also definitive and evaluative research. In the 
present chapter some of tlie theoretical considerations underlying 
such a structure will be outlined. Such systematic formulation of 
our concept of disciplinary counseling will provide a tentative 
framework within which a series of propositions can be tested ex- 
perientially, clinically, and experimentally. 

But first we need to reemphasize our contention that discipli- 
nary counseling is a specialized type of general student counseling. 
We turn, therefore, to a brief consideration of that important area 

^ 0. H. Mowrer and Clyde Kluckhohn, "Dynamic Theory of Personality,” 
Chap. 8, pp. 78-85, in Personality and the Behavior Disorders, edited by 
J. McV Hunt, The Ronald Press Company, New York, 1944. 
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of student personnel work to introduce the later hypothetical for- 
mulations of disciplinary counseling. 

What Is Counseling? 

Counseling has been defined as a face-to-face situation in which, 
by reason of training, skill, or confidence vested m him by the 
other, one person helps the second person to face, perceive, clarify, 
solve, and resolve adjustment problems. We are not here con- 
cerned with the philosophical or methodological differences be- 
tween the various schools of counseliog theory, the so-called di- 
rective, nondirective, eclectic, or others. Nor does the counseling 
process, as herein defined, need to be restricted to inteiview and 
emotional therapy alone; it lather includes all efforts on the pait 
of both counselor and client to face, clarify, and solve problems. 
In short, then, counseling is a process which aids an individual to 
progress in personality growth and integration. 

To describe counseling as a teaching method, as was done previ- 
ously, is to raise a number of questions about its nature. Before 
the validity of such a definition is established it must first be dem- 
onstrated that counseling does actually bring about changes which 
are claimed in that definition. In that sense the above definition, 
until proved by scientific research, is only a tentative formulation. 
It is pertinent, therefore, at this point in our discussion to evalu- 
ate the evidence which substantiates or refutes the general defini- 
tion of counseling. 

Research in the Evaluation of Counseling 

The first majoi hypothesis imphed in the above definition is that 
counseling is effective as a means of rehabilitation. Research on 
this hypothesis has not been puisued with the vigor which seems 
desirable in terms of the tremendous momentum that counseling 
has achieved in the past few decades. Despite the scarcity of 
studies, we must turn to a brief review of studies in evaluation of 
counseling. We shall see that research has rather been fragmen- 
tary and specific to other types of criteria than rehabilitation. 
That is, evaluation studies thus fai published do not utilize the 
criterion of changes produced in disciplinary misbehavior. 
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Thus we leam that Abramson® discovered that those students 
choosing a professional goal were the least likely to change their 
plans after seekmg advice about educational planning. Those 
who planned to enter college with the purpose of preparing for 
semiprofessional and manageiial work tended, after counseling, to 
reorganize their occupational choices to appropriate and realistic 
levels. These findings indicate that the amount of status aspira- 
tion involved in a vocational choice may well modify the effective- 
ness of counseling. 

In a study of a different type involving a different criterion of 
effectiveness, Aldrich® studied two groups of fieshman girls, using 
one as a control group and the other as a group the members of 
which participated in individual social counseling and also m di- 
rected participation in the extra curriculum. On the basis of re- 
ports from questionnaires about college activity participation and 
also on tire basis of differences in scores on a personality scale, 
Aldrich concluded that tliis type of counseling produced some de- 
gree of improvement in the social adjustment of the experimental 
group 

Turning now to a third type of evaluative study of counseling, 
Hunt‘ and Stott® in England have reviewed the Birmingham Stud- 
ies in the evaluation of vocational guidance. In these studies a 
series of caieful experiments showed that young students, who 
were given vocational counseling, made more successful employ- 
ment records when recommendations of the counselor were fol- 
lowed than when they were ignored in favor of the individual’s 
occupational choice held prior to counseling. 

“ Leonard S Abramson, ’Relation of Environmental Factors to the Level of 
Occupational Choice and to College Attendance' 49 cases of the St Paul 
(Minnesota) Jewish Welfare Association Vocational Service, 175 pages (mas- 
ter’s thesis on file in the University of Minnesota Libiary), University of 
Minnesota, Mmneapohs, June, 1944. 

" Margaret G Aldiicb, “An Exploratory Study in Social Guidance,” Edu- 
cational and Psychological Measurement, Vol 2, pp, 209-216, April, 1942. 

^E Patricia Hunt, “The Birmingham Experiments in Vocational Guid- 
ance,” Occupational Psychology, Vol. 17, pp. 53-63, Apiil, 1943, 

' M B Stott, “The Appraisal of Vocational Guidance,” Occupational Psy- 
chology, Vol. 17, pp. 6-16, January, 1943. 
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In a fourth type of evaluation study, Williamson and Boidin® 
compared a counseled group of students with a matched non- 
counseled group on two criteria, degree of adjustment and college 
grades. The study revealed that students who had been coun- 
seled were likely to be better adjusted than were those who had 
not been counseled. Foui -fifths of the counseled gioup achieved 
satisfactory adjustment as compared with two-thiids of the non- 
counseled students. The latter group tended to follow through 
moie consistently with their plans than the former even though 
less satisfactory results weie likely to occur. Counseled students 
on the average made better grades in classes than was true of the 
noncounseled groups. The effects of counselmg were evident at 
the end of one school term but additional differential effects were 
not found during the remainder of the freshman year. Tire dura- 
tion 01 long term effect of counseling is not yet clearly understood 
or established. 

Evidence is also to be found in other areas tlian student counsel- 
ing of satisfactory progress made by clients. Kessel and Hyman^ 
followed up 33 cases referred by them to accredited psycho- 
analysts. Thirty per cent of these patients were helped or cmed 
by analysis; 21.5 per cent became worse or committed suicide; and 
the remaining 48.5 per cent were either unchanged, cured by tech- 
niques other than psychoanalytic, or cured by what was probably 
a combination of environmental change and psychoanalysis. The 
authors of the study did not agree m all cases with the amount of 
improvement judged by the patients and the analysts to have oc- 
curred The average cost, about $1,500 per patient, was believed 
to be too high and it was further believed that less extensive ther- 
apy might have achieved approximately the same results. None- 
theless some improvements resulted in many cases. 

A comprehensive statistical summary of evaluative follow-up 
studies of patients given psychoanalytical treatment has been pro- 

® E G Williamson and E. S Bordm, “Evaluating Counseling by Means of 
a Control-Group Experiment,” School and Society, Vol 52, pp. 434-440, 
November 2, 1940. 

Leo Kessel and Harold T. Hyman, “The Value of Psychoanalysis as a 
Theiapeutic Procedure," Journal of the American Medical Association, Vol 
101, pp 1612-1615, 1933. 
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vided by Knight. The following composite of Knight’s tables is 
quoted from Appel. ° 

Turnmg from evaluative experiments to reported clinical experi- 
ence, we note that most clinicians are convinced that tliey have 
more or less helped a great many of their clients. But such testi- 
mony is modified by our knowledge of the psychology of convic- 
tion and this would lead to the prediction that clinicians who were 


Tablk 9 Composite Table on Psychoanalytic Therapy 
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59 

92 

10 

13 
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37 

32 


1 

Totals 

952 

292 

660 

183 

186 
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not convinced of the value of their work would abandon the field 
altogether, thereby producing a selective factor in the use of the 
clinician’s own conviction or judgment as a criterion of efiFective- 
ness of therapy. 

In psychiatry it is axiomatic to anticipate that many types of 
treatment produce ernes or the illusion of cure in some cases 
Steiner’s^ study of quacks and unlicensed practitioners also indi- 
cates that people believe they are helped by consultants of this 
kind. Whether the improvement is real or fancied one cannot 
say but the fact that people pay fees even to identified quacks 
piobably helps to sell them the idea they have gained somethmg. 

® Kenneth E. Appel, "Psychiatric Therapy,” Chap 34, p 1154, Personal- 
ity and the Behavior Disorders, edited by J McV. Hunt, The Ronald Press 
Company, New York. 

® Lee R. Steiner, Where Do People Take Their Troubles, pp, XIII-)-265, 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1945. 
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Few people lilce to believe, though some will ruefully confess it, 
that they have been deluded. 

By whatever criterion advanced or insisted upon, research, clin- 
ical experience, and common sense indicate tliat some improve- 
ment does take place in counseling and therapeutic situations. 
Wliat the nature of the improvement is, how much occms, and 
under what conditions— these are questions still to be definitively 
answered. Likewise the praise techniques by which ceitain 
kinds of problems can W^^t treated and, conversely, the limita- 
tions of each method, and what kind of problems improve best 
under certain techniques or methods, are problems yet to be stud- 
ied experimentally. 

One certain conclusion from the available data is that there 
seems to be no single answer to the questions involved in the eval- 
uation of the variety of types of counseling problems Maladjust- 
ments are not of unitary types but rather develop from many kinds 
of psychological situations. The answeis in effective therapy then 
must be found by studying differentially specific counseling prob- 
lems in relations to specific counseling techniques. And this is an 
as yet unexplored area of evaluation. 

Special Dimensions op Disciplinaby Counseling 

Before proceeding to our discussion of the theoretical structure 
of disciplinary counseling, it seems desirable next to review and 
restate m summary form the major dimensions of disciplinary be- 
havior and of the related counseling. Five dimensions will be 
discussed: the guiding principle; the typicality of disciplinary be- 
havior; institutional origin of discipline; safety valve of student 
activities; and the compulsory nature of disciplinary counseling. 

The Guiding Principle 

A basic dimension in any counseling point of view is the under- 
lymg philosophy of education in a democratic society. In the 
present case, the student personnel point of view is the undergird- 
ing thought structure of our concept of disciplinary counseling. 
Adherence to this educational philosophy makes it incumbent 
upon the institution to regard the student as a dynamic and total 
personality in process of development, and not as a fragmented or 
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fragmentable individual. Moreover, by this point of view, the stu- 
dent is viewed as, and his efforts evaluated in teims of his status as, 
an apprentice learner and not as an adult worker-producer in a 
social or economic enterprise. Thus it follows that, for example, 
his problem behavior is not evaluated as that of a matured, educa- 
tionally completed adult but as a beginning learner. Likewise his 
misbehavior is not viewed as separable from his religious, spirit- 
ual, or moral values, nor from his social, scholastic, or residential 
experiences. In like manner his financial condition and his health 
are as much a part of him as his tongue with which he talks or his 
arms with which he works. Fragmentation of these parts of the 
individual student in any kind of counseling tends to inhibit, if not 
suppress, the individual’s unified growth and integration. 

Typicality of Disciplinary Behavior 

In an earlier chapter it was emphasized that not all students 
guilty of misconduct or delinquent behavior are apprehended and 
it is not necessarily desiiable that they should be. It seems quite 
clear that many, ff not all college students (and probably many 
members of our population at large), have at many times in their 
lives behaved in ways which were at variance with the law or with 
social mores. Tlius a special dimension of disciplinary behavior 
pertains to the extent to which such behavior is typical or repre- 
sentative of those individuals classified as nondelinquent. 

If such deviate behavior had been detected, many such individ- 
uals would have been classified as delmquent in terms of both 
social and legal criteria. Kinsey and his associates^® in their tax- 
onomic survey of sexual behavior have shown rather conclusively 
that sexual experience is by no means limited to married men— 
laws, statutes, mores, and morals to the contrary. Although no 
such comprehensive data are currently available for the sex be- 
havior of women, the trend may well be in the same direction. 

Some facts about the premarital sex experience of women are, 
however, available from the data of Terman.“ His investigations 

^“Alfred C Kinsey, Wardell B. Pomeroy, and Clyde E Martin, Sexual 
Behavior in the Human Male, W. B. Saunders Company, Philadelphia, 1948. 

Lewis M. Terman, Psychological Factors in Marital Happiness, p. 330, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1938. 
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show that from 22 to 26 per cent of his sample of married women 
had experienced premarital intercourse. Terman’s sub}ects were 
selected from uppei socioeconomic levels; and if Kinsey’s proposi- 
tion is tine, namely, that the prevailmg mores of the upper edu- 
cated class do not operate effectively in the lower socioeconomic 
levels, one might expect to find a larger proportion of women who 
experience premarital intercourse in a more random sampling of 
the general population. Another factor which might inci ease this 
percentage of women is the inclusion in a general sampling of 
nonmariied and divorced women. The over-all proportion for 
college women classified in such a way, however, would probably 
be lower because their aveiage age is rather young and because 
they tend to be selected from the middle and upper socioeconomic 
levels. Kinsey” has shown that for college men, petting and other 
forms of substitute behavior supplant intercourse to a consider- 
able extent. If this is true for male youth, it is also undoubtedly 
true for their companions. 

Sex, however, is by no means the only type of socially disap- 
proved behavior which occurs fiequently among college students 
and others. Porterfield” studied the records of 337 college stu- 
dents, alleged not to he legally delinquent, enrolled in three north 
Texas colleges. The subjects included 100 men and 137 women 
from whom preenrollment behavior data weie secured, and 100 
men at a latei date from whom both precollege and college be- 
havioral data were secured These students were questioned with 
respect to the possible committing of one oi moie of 55 types of 
offenses which had been charged against 2,049 delinquents (not 
including the 337 college students) actually brought into court 
The offenses or charges varied from shootmg spit balls at a wres- 
tling match to murder. Wlien the subjects were classified into 
three groups, precollege and college men and precollege women, 
Porterfield found that each individual student reported commit- 
ting at least one of these 55 types of offenses. The aveiage num- 
ber of offenses reported for the tliree groups were precollege, 17 6, 
college men, 11.2; and college women, 4.7, respectively. When 

Alfred C Kinsey, et ah, op. cit , p 541. 

Austin L Porterfield. Youth in Trouble, Chap. II, The Leo Potishman 
Foundation, Fort Worth, 1946. 
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the students were classified by educational class, family income, 
athletic experiences, class oflBcers, honor students, and the like, 
Porterfield found 100 per cent of each subgroup, both male and 
female, admitting to at least one of these offenses Nevertheless, 
only a very small per cent of these students had ever been legally 
chaiged with any offense, according to their personal reports. 

While many of the above offenses were minor in character— for 
example, distmbmg church, shpping into theater, and miscella- 
neous mischief— it should be recalled that many noncollege juve- 
niles from the general community had been taken into court on 
similar or even identical charges. It is true that the precollege 
and college students had been charged with such offenses as vio- 
lations of traffic laws which constituted 5 of the 55 offenses; but on 
only tlu-ee other offenses— drunkenness, homicide (negligent), and 
miscellaneous— did they appear in court. On such serious offenses 
as attempt to rape, indecent exposure, homicide (murder), and 
homicide (negligent), precollege men reported their guilt to the 
investigator but only in the last of tliese categories was any indi- 
vidual charged with an offense. Extramaiital coitus was reported 
by 58.5 per cent of precollege men, .07 per cent of precollege 
women, and 59 per cent of college men. Two and two-tenths per 
cent of precollege women reported indecent exposure and almost 
one-fourth of all precollege men and college men also reported 
this offense. Eleven and four-tenths per cent of the girls brought 
into juvenile court had been charged with extramarital sex rela- 
tions and none with attempt to rape or indecent exposure. Less 
than one per cent of the juvenile court boys were charged with 
any of these three offenses. 

Precollege students reported, to the extent of 14 per cent, the 
practice of carrying concealed weapons. Five-tenths per cent 
were guilty of homicide (murder) and .5 per cent homicide (neg- 
ligent) The latter, apparently one case, was taken to court on 
this charge but none of the other cases were given legal or court 
review. In summary, Poiterfield^* writes. “The similarities in the 
behavior of the two groups are not unfathomable Delinquents 
are not a sub-species of Homo sapiens; neither are they the liest' 
citizens.” 

Austin L. Porterfield, op. cit,, p, 45. 
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Taken together the above studies and surveys indicate that a 
substantial proportion of college students and others have proba- 
bly engaged in behavior which is unacceptable. Almost every 
clinician can find confirmmg data in his confidential case reports. 

In the light of this orientation it becomes important to look 
upon apprehended offending college students with appropriate 
discrimination. Some will exhibit the traits and peisonahty struc- 
ture of the habitual or pathological delinquent Others who may 
commit similar offenses are essentially noimal and typical stu- 
dents and differ fiom those who are not caught primarily in the 
fact that they are caught. The prognosis for such students would 
be relatively good under appiopriate counseling. If, however, 
they are treated as typical delinquents, they may lose self-respect, 
change their personal values, and thus lower the probabilities of 
effective rehabilitation. If public disgrace ensues upon misbe- 
havior, they may be diverted, or forced into, more pronounced 
or crystallized delinquent patterns of behavior. 

From the foregoing discussion tlie concept of typicality emerges 
as a basic factor in disciplinary counseling. The relativity of ac- 
ceptable behavior is clearly apparent and a sharp discrimination 
between the behavior of those students who are apprehended and 
the behavior of those who are not cannot be mamtained. We 
need not reemphasize that our contention on this point does not 
involve advocating the condonation of any type of misbehavior. 

Institutional Origin of Discipline 

The number of factors involved in a dimension of disciplinary 
counseling herem called institutional origm, relate to the rules and 
• mores of the college, its attitudes toward students and student 
programs, and the nature of the counseling and personnel pro- 
grams. These factors affect disciplinary counseling process in two 
ways. They may first of all determine to a major extent the num- 
ber of disciplinary situations that will occur, and they may affect 
the flexibility of the counselor in the treatment of rehabilita- 
tion process by delimiting possible manipulations of the environ- 
ment. 

The more rules and regulations enacted by the college, the more 
likely iofractions are to occur. The ratio may not be arithmetical 
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because youths in late adolescence are perhaps more impelled 
tlian others to break regulations as a derivative of their general 
striving for independence from adult rule. Most college adminis- 
trators arc familiar with the student who insists upon knowing 
just how far he can go in his freedom of action or speech before 
he violates some regulation. If sharp demarcations between the 
acceptable and unacceptable behavior could be established, the 
answei to such questions might be somewhat more easy to formu- 
late. But one difficulty lies in the fact that, to a counselor, there 
are innumerable shades of gray between black and white. 

In some institutions such shadings of behavior categories issue 
forth in a highly detailed list of “do’s and don’t’s,” thought to be 
die best way of controlling the social and peisonal behavior of 
college adolescents. This regulation concept of social control is 
usually accompanied by a feeling of compulsion on the part of the 
institutional leaders to couple to such a behavior list, specific or 
graded penalties such as those referred to in Chap. VII. But, in 
place of behavior contiol, the enforcement of so many laws in it- 
self introduces overwhelming problems of supervision and polic- 
ing. If, on the other hand, such regulations are to be disregarded 
and used only when occasion demands, they lose their purpose. 
The problem of codification and periodic restatement, m order to 
avoid being overburdened with out-of-date restrictions, is m itself 
a task with which any college administrator ought not to be 
weighted. In fact no one should be thus burdened. 

The most important reason for having a few broad policies 
rather than a laige number of such detailed regulations or ordi- 
nances derives from the college’s basic purpose. This primary 
purpose is to help students grow into adult maturity and thus learn 
to assume responsibility But students do not learn to think for 
themselves if every step through college is predetermined by for- 
malized rules Every educator knows that students learn only by 
exercising judgments, some of which inevitably will he wrong, and 
by assummg and evaluating the consequences or outcomes of such 
judgments. Such judgments are indeed appropriate lessons for 
the student to learn, even though they are not listed m the rule 
book and do not carry credit toward a college diploma. 

In addition to the number and specificity of rules of behavior, 
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disciplinaiy counseling is conditioned by the attitudes o£ the fac- 
ulty and administrative officials toward students, individually and 
collectively. Those deans and professors who believe that stu- 
dents should “sink or swim,” probably will not be kindly disposed 
toward a counseling rehabilitation program for delinquent stu- 
dents. Likewise those who beheve that the school’s only function 
is to train the mind will similarly hold that such rehabilitation is 
folderol. 

The sympathetic teacher, however, who assumes counselmg 
to be a teaching responsibility, is more likely to be aware of 
counseling facilities and to use them when confronted with prob- 
lems, even discipline, which seem to require professional atten- 
tion- These teachei s are more likely to understand the psychology 
of youthful revolt, or at least to he sympathetic toward the result- 
ing behavior. The college that has such a faculty is more likely 
to have a permissive atmosphere rich with in-and-out-of-class 
teaching opportunities for tire student to express himself and to 
work out his personal adjustment pioblems arising from that quest 
for emancipation which accompanies adulthood. 

Another mstitutional factor increases or decreases tire amount 
and type of disciplinary behavior; that is, the type of institution, 
public, private, or of a specialized variety. The state or municipal 
university which admits students from many levels of social, eco- 
nomic, and educational backgroimd, by its very nature incurs risks 
and assumes responsibilities that may be administratively dimin- 
ished in a private college which narrowly restricts its clientele in 
terms of certain characteristics of students. 

A final factor, and one of considerable importance, is the degree 
of development of the institution’s student personnel program. 
Interested and well-trained counselors in residences, others work- 
ing in the fields of social and recreational activities, finance, and 
employment, general student counseling, and mental hygiene serv- 
ices— all these and others not only aid in the therapeutic program 
for delinquent students but also serve to identify and refer stu- 
dents before serious delinquency situations arise. In this respect 
a strong and varied counselmg and personnel program serves a 
strategic preventive function and, in addition, provides resources 
for the therapeutic management of disciplinary cases when they 
occasionally do arise. 
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Safety Valve of Student Activities 

Social and recieational piograms serve not only to utilize con- 
structively the energies of students but also to satisfy other needs 
which are conducive to desirable mental hygiene. Both campus 
and community resources contribute in varying ways to this fourth 
dimension of drsciplinary counseling. 

The organized, structured, and supervised student activities 
provide rich opporturntres for constructrve development hr social, 
pohtical, religrous, and athletic activities as well as for hobby pur- 
suits such as photography, flying, or skiing Fraternities, sorori- 
ties, and clubs of various kinds also offer more or less systematic 
traming in leadership, in group cooperation, and in the develop- 
ment of effective human relationships. Informal campus activi- 
ties, such as those organized tlnough the student union, provide 
opportunities for nonrecurring or seasonal activities. In this cate- 
gory are found dances, dancing lessons, winter outings, overnight 
bicycle tups, and the like. Here also are to be foimd opportu- 
nities for committee work and related training which does not 
grow out of passive gioup membership and which may be experi- 
enced to a greater or less degree in accordance with the individ- 
ual’s needs and available time. 

The social-recreational facilities of the community in which the 
college is located offer few, if any, of these constructive, educa- 
tional opportunities. But these facilities do provide, on the other 
hand, some desirable types of recreation which may not be found 
on the campus. Certain kinds of athletic events, park facilities, 
movies, and theatrical or artistic facilities abound in metropolitan 
districts. The college located in a large city will find its students 
engaging more or less regularly in tliese kinds of entertainment 
which few colleges can match. 

The value of such community and commercial recreation is 
often found in the mental hygiene aspects of social anonymity 
Adolescents and young adults often feel keenly the desire to get 
away from family or friends and to experience new things in 
an environment wheie their identity becomes submerged Zor- 
baugh“ has described vividly this desire and the unhappiness 

Harvey Warren Zorbaugh, The Gold Coast and the Sltm, University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, 1929 
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which sometimes results when the fulfillment of this need becomes 
an end in itself. Off-campus night life furnishes some enticmg 
opportunities foi temporary and balanced fulfillment of this need. 
Parks, playgrounds, and museums serve also in this respect; al- 
though they may have a higher degree of social appioval, they 
may not necessarily be patronized as frequently as are the enticing 
night-life facilities. But all such opportunities for enteitainment 
help to reduce tensions and to meet genuine needs for anonymity. 
In turn, they reduce the massing of students rn a few places on or 
near the campus— a factor which sometimes leads to rowdyism or 
uncontrolled mob behavior. Where such community facilities 
serve to meet normal developmental needs and to help in the pre- 
vention of riotous behavior, they are to be welcomed, encouraged, 
and openly utilized with explicit approval of the college. Al- 
though statistics are lacking, the authors belreve the college situ- 
ated m an isolated or small community faces additional problems 
which the better types of recreation could ameliorate to a consid- 
erable extent. 

The real problem facing a student personnel worker, as con- 
cerns discipline, consists of finding appropriate ways to utilize 
both tire students’ and the community’s recreational resources for 
the individual and collective welfare of students. The normalcy 
of adolescents’ outbursts and behavior needs to be recognized and 
the disruptive energies diveited into socially structured channels, 
in order to facilitate individual growth and development to- 
ward normal adulthood rather than toward atypicality or social 
stigmata 

The Compulsory Nature of Disciplinary Counseling 

A final point, the fifth dimension, will close oui summary de- 
scription of disciplinary behavior and of the related counseling 
The student who gets mto trouble is lequired to account for his 
behavior and to assume responsibility for its consequences, factors 
which materially modify the counseling aspect of discipline. In 
all other types of counselmg the intrinsic relationship is conceived 
as a voluntary one m which the student seeks aid in the resolution 
of his problem. In a disciplinary situation, however, the student is 
under compulsion to evaluate his behavior and his motives, and, at 
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least to some degree, to modify his behavior. The problem in 
efective disciplinary counseling is how to use the disciplinary 
conflict situation to motivate a student to desire to learn more ac- 
ceptable ways of behavior, a topic which will be analyzed in a 
later part of this chapter. Our concept of this aspect of discipline 
highlights the basic difference between the disciplinary program 
described in this volume and those disciplinary methods tradi- 
tionally used in high schools, colleges, and universities. Such a 
contrast raises many basic questions concerning the reorganiza- 
tion of personality structure and it is now appropriate to turn to a 
consideration of some of these problems. 

Disciplinahy Counseling Effects Rehabilitation 

It IS generally assumed that counseling is an effective method of 
helpmg students to face and resolve personal problems. College 
peisonnel workers, however, are not the only group of theiapists 
who make such assumptions, psychiatrists, psychoanalysts, and so- 
cial workers make similar assumptions. Some research evidence, 
briefly reviewed above, tends to validate these assumptions. Nev- 
ertheless all of the data bearing on this hypothesis are not yet in 
hand. Therefore it seems desirable to formulate a hypothesis 
about counseling as rehabilitation, from which propositions can be 
deduced which m turn can be tested experimentally. In this par- 
ticular mstance emphasis will be placed upon the type of counsel- 
mg associated with disciplinary programs. 

The major hypothesis'® advanced m this book may be expressed 
as follows- 

In disciplinary situations, the counseling process helps the indi- 
vidual to face and gain insight into the consequences of his delin- 
quent behavior, aids him in understanding the motivations and 
behavioral patterns which underlie his social conflict, and assists 
Hypothesis is herein defined as "a tentative theory or supposition provi- 
sionally adopted to explain certain facts and to guide in the investigation of 
others” (from Webster s Collegiate Dictionary, 5th ed., 1936) This formu- 
lation IS not a theory in the technical sense as defined in J H Woodger, The 
Technique of Theory Construction, Vol. II, No. 5, International Encyclo- 
pedia of Unified Science, University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1939 Our 
present knowledge does not permit such advanced considerations of the 
topic. 
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him in acquiring that personal growth and integration which facil- 
itates the development of a more socially satisfactory and per- 
sonally satisfying personality structure. In this sense, the coun- 
seling process promotes and effects rehabilitation and is, in its own 
right, a rehabilitation process. Within its inherent dimensions, 
disciplinary counseling is rehabilitation. 

To provide a blueprint of crucial experiments designed to test 
thi s hypothesis of disciplinary counseling as rehabilitation, we 
have formulated several propositions which are outlined below. 
Several propositions are immediately suggested which can be used 
as a basis for evaluative research The proof of some of these 
propositions probably lies buried in clinical records which, if sys- 
tematically organized, could bring to light additional evidence for 
or against our major hypothesis 

Proposition 1. The first of these propositions may be stated as 
follows: If the origin of the disciplinary problem is found in emo- 
tional pathology, such as neurosis, the effectiveness of rehabilita- 
tion is dependent upon the utilization of the treatment techniques 
of clinical psychology and psychiatry. Moreover, unless clinical 
therapeutic treatment is utilized with respect to the underlying 
and causally related pathology, disciphnary rehabilitation will not 
be achieved by administrative methods, punishment, restrictions, 
or by other noncounseling techniques. 

This proposition can be tested for general counseling and psy- 
chiatric cases as well as for discipline cases. In all cases the rela- 
tive effects of the therapy and of chance environmental factors 
would have to be evaluated. Therapists aie aware that some cli- 
ents seek help from more than one source, that they consult lay- 
men as well as experts in other professions, for example, attorneys 
Triggs and Bigelow^'^ found that student nurses consulted fellow 
students more often than they consulted teachers or counselors 
about problems These girls reported, however, that the help 
they received from the faculty and from counselors was consid- 
ered to be of greater value than was advice from friends. They 
did not, however, feel that the assistance from counselors and in- 

Frances O. Triggs and Ellen B Bigelow, “What Student Nurses Think 
about Counseling,” American lournal of Nursing, Vol. 42, pp 669-672, July, 
1943. 
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stnictors was as complete as they would wish it to be Such a 
study emphasizes the need for evaluating the relative role which 
clinical tieatment plays m rehabilitation, in comparison with other 
mfluences, enviromental and others. 

In investigations testing the above proposition, both the fact of 
change and the peimanency of changes in behavioral manifesta- 
tions may prove to be the most impoitant criteiion of the effect of 
disciplinary counseling. Foi example, an evaluation experiment 
might seek answers to the following questions- Does the delin- 
quent contmue to steal? Does the unfaithful student-husband 
continue his extramarital exploits? Does the violent, aggressive 
individual contmue to assault his associates? Similar peitinent 
and appiopiiate criteria of overt behavior can be established for 
each case foi evaluative review subsequent to disciplinary coun- 
seling. Such additional criteiia might include the character and 
degree of tension reduction as expressed verbally by the client. 
The subjective feeling and the overt behavior may need to be cor- 
related and synthesized in order to ascertain the depth and extent 
of improvement and cure. These and other factors need to be 
considered in experimental tests of the above proposition 

Proposition 2. If the oi igin of the disciplinary and personal mal- 
adjustment lies in conditions not involving pathology or abnor- 
mality of the individual, then the counseling-teaching of rules, 
mores, and social behavior becomes the major function of the dis- 
ciplinary counselor. 

For example, the student who gets into disciplinary difficulties 
because he loans his nontransferable athletic ticket to a friend, in 
ignorance of regulations to the contrary, differs markedly from an- 
other who does the same thing in a spirit of a challenging defiance 
to the college. The first type of case should show favorable be- 
havioral outcomes if the counseling interview takes the form of 
friendly and individualized teaching about rules, regulations, and 
customs If the interview is broadly based and conceived, the net 
result should be that the student has acquired sufiicrGnt mforma- 
tion and understanding to avoid further difficulties in other areas 
of life, or at least he would possess the knowledge of where to get 
additional information about other laws and mores. In contrast, 
the second case should be treated in line with Proposition 1. 
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Proposition 3, If the focal point of the disciplinary difficulty 
lies in the social pathology of the environment, and not in personal 
pathology of the individual, appropriate techniques, such as en- 
vironmental manipulation, constitute the indicated counseling 
method and should efect favorable outcomes. 

To wit, the student who lives in an imdesirable rooming house 
or who associates with an antisocial group of students may be as- 
sisted to move to a more appropriate residence witlr the result that 
he should be able to avoid the initial type of difiBculties. This ex- 
ample IS one that might not easily be found in pure form, because 
the student might adapt himself to the social psychology of his 
original livmg situation. If such were the case, some attitude ther- 
apy might be needed in addition to the environmental manipula- 
tion. If such a technique as assisting the student to move from 
the residence were not feasible, then the counselmg might assume 
the form of woihing witli the residence owner and with other stu- 
dents to improve conditions in the original residence. This ap- 
proach would be analogous to social case work in the community 
Additional counseling might take the form of counseling the house- 
holder or students whose problems would be dealt with under 
Proposition 1. Parallel situations could undoubtedly be found out- 
side the realm of discipline and, in either instance, case data 
would contribute to the testing of the hypothesis. 

Proposition 4. Punishment, or other administrative action, may 
be evaluated as an effective method of rehabilitation of students 
in disciplinary situations, in contrast with the effects of counseling 
methods. This proposition is a restatement of the problem of de- 
termining whether punishment, or any other method of dealmg 
with disciplinary situations, will deter or prevent the recurrence 
of the same or similar disciplmary behavior, in the student in- 
volved or in the case of other students.^® If changed behavior is 
the desired outcome of disciplinary coimsehng, then research is 
much needed to determine whether punishment is eflFective in pro- 
ducing such an outcome. If the behavior m question recurs fol- 
lowing punishment, then punishment has not proved equivalent, 
in intensity, potency, or lelevancy, to the impulse or condition 
which caused the misbehavior. With modifications, the experi- 

For a discussion of punishment in the light of modern theories of learn- 
ing, see Mowrer and ICluckhohn, op cit , pp. 78-8S 
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mental design developed in studying in animals the equivalence 
of stimuli of sex, hunger, pain, and thirst could be used to test this 
proposition: Does punishment deter or prevent misbehavior (what 
types and conditions ) more effectively, less effectively, or equally 
in comparison with counseling methods? 

Proposition S. The prevailing mores that apprehended misbe- 
having students should feel and exhibit attitudes of remorse, moral 
guilt, or repentance should be tested to determine the extent to 
which such feelings and exhibitions are profoundly related to 
depth of perception and functionally related to effective rehabili- 
tation, Currently the mores of our culture require, in high school 
and college as well as in society at large, that students who com- 
mit mrsbehavior of any kind shall confess their sins, put on sack- 
cloth and ashes, verbally express contrrtion, make an admission of 
guilt rn being a disappomtment to one’s self and to others, and then 
further expiate for the misbehavior by submitting to punishment 
of some type. If the feelings, expressions, or punishment are 
omitted from the handlmg of misbehaving students, then many 
educators feel quite sincerely tliat there are no possibilities for 
rehabilitating the individual offenders. 

Now the authors would not aigue for a type of treatment which 
permitted the individual to escape from consequences of misbe- 
havior, Neither would they argue against deep perception of tlie 
undesirable consequences of unacceptable behavior, oi against the 
desirability of inculcating in the student a positive desire to do 
that behavior which brings desirable consequences and thus avoids 
undesirable effects and results. But, from the point of view of a 
scientist who wishes to test and validate his implicit assumptions 
and hypotheses, it is necessary to formulate and test such a propo- 
sition, Hence we say: What is the function or effect in rehabili- 
tation of induced or of self-initiated guilt feelings? Are such feel- 
ings valid signs or indicators of deep insight into cause and effect 
in human behavior? Are such feelings valid predictors of effec- 
tive rehabilitation? Is the feeling of guilt identical witli the deep 
perception by the student of cause and consequences m human 
misbehavior? 

It must be made explicit again that the purpose of disciplinaiy 
counseling is not to make or aid or induce or persuade students to 
feel and to express verbally guilt or contrition. The purpose is 
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rather to aid students to discover and adopt acceptable substitute 
behavior for that which is unacceptable. The crux of Pioposi- 
tion 5 is, therefore- What is the nature of the relationship between 
feelings of guilt, and verbal expiessions thereof, and the rehabili- 
tation process? Is the relationship a causal one, a concomitant 
one, an epiphenomenal one, a chance variation one, or an irrele- 
vant one? 

Upon the verified answer to these questions will rest the case 
foi 01 agamst the current practice in some institutions of imposing 
a light punishment if the student voluntarily admits his guilt and 
expresses deep feelmgs of contrition; and, in other cases, imposing 
a double or extra heavy sentence for the original offense and for 
the extia offense of failing to admit guilt voluntarily, and finally 
for stubbornly refusmg to exhibit contrite behavior or for brazenly 
maintaining a defiant and uncooperative attitude. In many such 
unpublicized cases, either the disciplinarian assumed that rehabil- 
itation was significantly furthered by an exhibition of contiition, 
or the verbal expression of such an attitude, or else he was actmg 
upon the assumed moral code that the absence of guilt feelings 
and a spirit of contrition are in and of themselves serious forms of 
misbehavior. In either case, we present Proposition 5 to stimu- 
late research and critical review of implicit assumptions now un- 
deilying some instances of practice in disciplinary control of mis- 
behavior 

Proposition 6. Counseling as therapy can be no more effective 
under disciplinary conditions than under nondisciplinary condi- 
tions, and possibly not as much so, if the condition of permissive- 
ness materially affects the outcome of therapy. This is to say that 
disciplinary counseling may prove to be less effective than other 
types of counseling, because of the necessary coercive conditions 
under which it must take place. But it should be noted that we 
are not contending or agreeing that no degree of effectiveness of 
counselmg is possible in disciplinary situations. We are rather 
suggesting that an upper limit of effectiveness may be inherent in 
the disciplinary type of relationship. 

A permissive atmosphere has been prescribed by Rogers^” as an 

Carl R. Rogers, Counseling and Psychotherapy, Houghton Mifihn Com- 
pany, Boston, 1942. 
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essential requirement for therapy. Neveitheless, it is certainly 
possible that peimissiveness is a degree phenomenon and not all- 
or-none. Rogers himself recognizes this, at least implicitly, by re- 
stiictmg the length of the mterview to one hour. The child theia- 
pists^” who belong to essentially the same school of thought as 
Rogers also set limits of permissiveness accorded to the client 
For instance, the child may not attack the therapist, a restriction 
on permissiveness. 

Proposition 7. Effective disciplinary counseling is possible un- 
der nonpermissive conditions. The concept of disciplinary coun- 
seling as set forth in this book involves a seventh proposition, 
namely Is rehabilitation possible under nonpermissive condi- 
tions? Since no, oi few, disciplme cases want or seek disciplmary 
counsehng voluntarily, we either must tiy to counsel assuming 
some degree of nonpermissiveness, oi else we must give up use of 
counseling methods m rehabihtation, The assumption that this 
proposition is tenable underlies the whole area of child guidance 
and the clinical methods which it has adopted It is not, there- 
fore, unreasonable to propose such a pi ©position for disciplinary 
counsehng with adolescents The reader is referred to a ciitical 
review of a similar proposition analyzed by Thorne in terms of 
psychiatry and of counseling as therapy. 

In discussing reeducation of individuals from the standpoint of 
utilization of participating roles in new groups representing new 
standards of behavior, Lewin deals thoughtfully with the same 
dilemma, namely, how to bring about the necessary and desired 
reeducation under conditions which are scarcely permissive m 
that the individual does not wish to give up his old set of values 

Frederick H Allen, Psychotherapy with Child) en, W. W Norton & 
Company, Inc , New Yoik, 1942 

S R Skvson, An Introduction to Group Therapy, Commonwealth Fund, 
New York, 1943 

Note Slavson remarks that limitations are increased as the child’s frustra- 
tion tolerance is inci eased. This is in itself considered to be of therapeutic 
value Op cit , p 220. 

Allen points out that valid hmits grow fiom the situation and belong to it 
and arc not a factor under the control of the theiapist Op cit , p. 72. 

Frederick C Thorne, “Directive Therapy XV Pressure and Coercion,” 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, Vol. IV, pp 178-188, April, 1948 
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and behavior patterns in exchange for new ones which are judged 
more socially acceptable, Lewin quotes Allport’s dictum on this 
point as follows. “It is an axiom that people cannot be taught who 
feel that they are at the same time being attacked ” Lewin him- 
self formulates this problem in the following words 

Only if and when the new set of values is freely accepted, only if it 
corresponds to one’s super-ego, do those changes in social perception 
occm which, as we have seen, are a prerequisite for a change in con- 
duct and tlierefore for a lasting eflFect of re-education. 

We can now formulate the dilemma which re-education has to face 
in this way: How can free acceptance of a new system of values be 
brought about if the peison who is to be educated is, in the nature of 
things, bkely to be hostile to the new values and loyal to tlie old? 

In seaiching for a resolution of this dilemma, one may antici- 
pate the objection that the child guidance worker does not, except 
for court-refeiied cases, require the child to come to his clinic as 
the disciplinary counselor perforce must. But it is probable that 
at least some of the children who comprise the clientele of child 
guidance bureaus do not regaid the clinician as a person fiom 
whom tliey voluntarily sought aid. Compulsion is in reality an in- 
tegral and determinative part of such counseling situations, as fui- 
tlier analysis will reveal. Indeed, the noncoopeiativeness and ag- 
gression shown toward the clinician in the early contacts of many 
such cases does not make one feel confident that need was felt by 
the child for such consultation. The same fact seems evident in 
cases involving individuals referred to psychiatiists by our courts 
or brought to psychiatiists by families because of conflict difficul- 
ties. The element of compulsion is certainly apparent to the ob- 
server and is as frequently expressed by the client himself. Few 
practicing psychiatrists, however, would refuse to accept patients 
mei ely because of this hostility feeling, and, moreover, they at- 
tempt therapy in spite of the condition of nonpermissiveness.'"’ 

In the geneial areas of student counseling, tire element of com- 

Kurt Lewin, Resolving Social Conflicts, p. 66, Harper & Brothers, New 
York, 1948. 

For an analysis of some phases of this problem, see Thorne, ho. cit. 
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pulsion IS also frequently present. For example, students who are 
failing in their class work are often referred to a counselor for vo- 
cational or educational guidance. A student who is required to 
consult with an admissions officer or a faculty registration advisor 
might not have sought out this help if he were free to choose. The 
student Veteians Bureau where ex-servicemen are required to con- 
sult before admission to college and where they must go in order 
to get orders for books and supplies or to cancel from school simi- 
larly cairies out its program of counseling and peisonnel work in 
a nonperaiissive situation. 

The essential problem under consideration here is : How may we 
deteimme what techniques will produce efEective results under 
nonpermissive conditions? The problem of changing behavior 
under nonpermissive situations is illustiated by experience in other 
situations. For example, parents must deal with their children 
when they misbehave and usually they desire to bring about a 
moie effective and acceptable type of conduct. They hope by 
then methods to influence and to change the character develop- 
ment of children, even though the children may not request or 
desiie to be thus aided to change behavior. Obviously, the very 
fact of counseling under such conditions introduces stress into re- 
lationships witli their children. But the abnormal avoidance of 
such strain leads to vacillating discipline or to permitting the child 
to do whatevei he wishes to do in an iiiesponsible manner. Nei- 
ther hoin of such a dilemma is an adequate solution of the prob- 
lem of rehabilitation because, on the one hand, the child finds in- 
security and, on the other, his unchecked behavior may m itself 
introduce stress into family relationships as well as into those with 
outsiders 

Proposition 8. Under certain conditions rehabilitation is facili- 
tated by deep insight into the inherent nature and consequences 
of the delinquent behavior. 

The fact that the student has experienced overt conflict with 
others, or the fact that he may have exposed himself to legal or 
social consequences which he deems unpleasant, may influence 
the student to want to do something about his behavior If he has 
thought carefully about his future, he may even anticipate the 
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possible min o£ his career Thus he may be in a heightened state 
of readiness for professional assistance. 

An example of one kmd of delinquency which often produces 
such reaction is found in the problem of homosexuality, although 
this condition does not inevitably produce rehabilitation. The 
homoerotic individual is frequently shocked and scared when first 
apprehended. And, for the first time, he begins to see that the 
avoidance of detection is not always possible If he has not com- 
pletely accepted his cmrent sexual lole as a peimanent one, he 
foiesees possible arrest at some futuie lime when his career may 
be ruined by public disgiace. Thus, he is likely to say that he has 
often wished for the opportunity to consult a psychiatrist. But 
the fact tliat he has not done so, or has made only abortive at- 
tempts to seek help, may mdicate to some extent the deep-seated 
nature of the problem. 

The proposition that rehabilitation may be facilitated when the 
student is apprehended is not an easy one to test because of the 
difficulty of secuimg a control group for comparison of improve- 
ment At least partial evidence about the likelihood of improve- 
ment could be secured by considering the amount of cooperation 
shown by the client in the therapeutic situation. Recognizing 
full well that the statistical probability of cure in homosexuals is 
low, it would nonetheless be worth while to compare the amount 
of relative improvement in a college sample with that known to 
be piobable for an unselected group Other types of problem be- 
havioi, such as stealing to reduce neurotic tensions, might also be 
studied in the attempt to evaluate this proposition derived from 
our principal hypothesis. 

The above eight propositions, derived from our basic hypothesis, 
should prove to be provocative of critical review and experimenta- 
tion. They are presented, not as obiter dicta of the truth-carved- 
on-stone-from-Mount Sinai variety, but rather as tentative formu- 
lations of tlie authors' experiences and of some of the as yet unde- 
termmed facts of disciplinary counselmg viewed as rehabilitation. 
Oui basic hypothesis will be further critically examined in the next 
section of this chapter, in which we will examine the psychological 
foundations underlying our hypothesis. 
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The Psychology of Changing Maladaptive Behaviob 

In this section consideration will be given to some of the prob- 
lems involved in the changing of human behavior The social 
learning that must precede behavioral changes appears to be a 
function of three things; the mdividual’s motivation, his stage of 
personality growth and development, and the techniques which 
can be used in assisting him to modify his behavior, that is, the 
situational factor. We shall discuss these three factors briefly. 

Motivation 

Much has been written in the previous sections about the moti- 
vation of the delinquent student, yet it seems desirable to consider 
further some other aspects of motivation m learning. In discuss- 
ing the biological basis of motivation Murphy, Muiphy, and New- 
comb have •written, “If the general conception of adience is sound, 
any strenuous and 'vi'vid experience tends to perpetuate itself un- 
less specific negative conditioning is present.”'* In terms of social 
learning, we might predict from this principle that the adolescent 
who experiences a thrill in a delinquent act will tend not only to 
perseverate in other experiences which arouse similar thrills but 
also, in the absence of any counter motivations to engage in ac- 
ceptable social behavior, he will, through his perseveration, influ- 
ence and determme the direction of development of his personal- 
ity. For example, he may more and more identify himself socially 
with other similarly thrilled deviate adolescents and thus further 
resent the efforts of counselors, teachers, and parents to encourage 
him in the duection of more socially acceptable experiences. 
With the development of such attitudes, over a long period of 
time, he may eventually become completely antisocial, and thus 
become a confirmed parasite on the social body or even a menace 
to it. 

Gardner Murphy, Lois Barclay Murphy, and Theodore M Newcomb, 
Experimental Social Psychology, rev. ed , p. 104, Harpei & Brothers, New 
York, 1937. The authors define “adience” as a “general prolongation of 
activity m such a way as to increase the fixation of a stimulus-response pat- 
tern and to give the organism more and more of what it first gets.” 
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The conclusion of the above-quoted authors seems further justi- 
fied by the findings of Seais, namely, that failure in a learning situ- 
ation is likely to be followed by less effective performance in later 
attempts to learn the same activity or a similar one This prin- 
ciple, of course, is related by mversion to delinquent behavior if 
we interpret failure to learn acceptable behavior as the positive 
learning of unacceptable behavior patterns, 

Clinically it has been noted that a ciystallized and habituated 
pattein of delinquency is far moie difficult to correct than is be- 
havior which is relatively new in the individual’s life experience. 
And it seems clear that far more expert techniques than we now 
have at hand are necessary in dealing with such crystallized de- 
linquency patterns. That is, tire hardened delinquent is not easy 
to motivate when one attempts to change his behavior Apart 
from tlie difficulties introduced by such factors as ego status and 
one’s acceptance of one’s social role, the very fact that people tend 
to persist in behavior patterns creates, in itself, a road block to 
rehabilitation or to change in the right direction 

Still another factor affecting the individual’s motivation to 
change his behavior has been disclosed through psychogalvanic 
research on emotional responses. This factor is the tendency to 
regress toward the earlier behavior patterns in time of stiess Of 
this Murphy, Murphy, and Newcomb write, “When deeply moved 
or traumatized one reUves old hopes and fears, one’s urge toward 
standards and values, despite full recognition of theii urelevance 
to the piesent life task.”-® Realization of this human proclivity 
leads directly to modification of the methods and techniques avail- 
able and used to change behavior. It seems quite likely that the 
use of methods other than the sympathetic counseling appioach 
may well force further psychological retrogression upon the de- 
linquent and thus leave him in a worse position. Clmicians thus 
must adopt techniques appropiiate to the under standmg and treat- 
ment of that type of behavior which, if unchanged, results in re- 
gressive adaptation. 

R R Sears, “Initiation of the Repression Sequence by Experienced Fail- 
ure," Journal of Experimental Psychology, Vol. 20, pp. 570-580, 1937. 

Murphy, Murphy, and Newcomb, op at , p. 163. 
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Growth and Development of Personality 
Research in personality development has been steadily develop- 
ing for yeais, yet, except for Freud’s pioneering work, relatively 
few systematic attempts have been made to organize this knowl- 
edge. Psychoanalytic theory, which has given us many stimulat- 
ing and penetrating insights into personality structure and devel- 
opment, does not satisfy the psychologist because of the nature 
and naivete of explanation.^^ Colorful and allegoiical but unlocal- 
ized and unsubstantiated entities, such as the Id and the Superego, 
have proved to be useful piescientific concepts but this theory of 
personality is inextricably interwoven with the clinical method 
used and we cannot test experimentally the existence of certain 
dimensions of personality, such as the Id. Indeed French seems 
to believe, as do many clinicians, tliat many of the alleged findings 
of clinical methods are “incontrovertible,” a curious instance of 
“unscientific” thinking in his attempt to contrast clinical and ex- 
perimental methodological studies of human behavior.®® Because 
of these and other shortcomings, contemporary psychologists look 
more favorably upon systematic and objective formulations and 
syntheses of personality such as those of Allport and Murphy.®® 
These formulations lend themselves much better to the critical 
test of research and experimentation. 

The principles of personality growth and development are far 
too complicated to be reviewed in this brief section, but one fun- 
damental concept should be kept m mind as a basic orientation m 
the clinical approach to disciplmary problems. That is, the per- 
sonality structure of the human being, rooted m both biological 
and social factors, is apparently formed m the early childhood 
years, later to become differentiated and elaborated in multifari- 

R P Sears, “Survey of Objective Studies of Psychoanalytic Concepts,” 
Social Science Research Council Bullebn, No 51, 1943 

Thomas M French, “Clinical Approach to the Dynamics of Behavior,” 
'Personality and the Behavior Disorders, Chap 7, edited by J. McV. Hunt, 
The Ronald Press Company, New Yoik, 1944. 

^“Goidon W. Allport, Personality A Psychological Interpretation, Henry 
Holt and Company, Inc., New York, 1937. 

Gardner Murphy, Personality A Biosocial Approach to Origins and Struc- 
ture, Harper & Brothers, New York, 1947. 
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ous ways. As a result of this differentiation and elaboration, an 
infinite variety of patterns are discernible in adults. Even in the 
late adolescent personality, such as that of the college student, in- 
dividuation has clearly emerged. 

In this differentiation, individual differences are produced and 
emphasized by social learning. During his childhood and adoles- 
cent yeais the social learning of the individual is influenced to a 
very great extent by the many groups to which he becomes at- 
tached. These reference groups consist not only of tire family and 
church or school classmate groups but also include the casual or 
organized gangs with which tlie individual becomes ajffiliated. 
Thus tlie individual’s attitudes are formed, modified, and remodi- 
fied by each successive group he joins and experiences. And the 
greater the need the individual feels for group-belongmgness, the 
more likely he will accept the mores and morals of his currently 
at hand group. 

These attitudes, which are formed through group loyalties, in- 
fluence the overt behavior of the mdividual directed toward social 
institutions, persons in authority, and other individuals. The com- 
plex of these attitudes and the resulting behavior defines what is 
usually called character. In this connection, Hartshorne, May, 
and Shuttlewoith, and Sherif and Cantril have pointed out the 
strategic importance of the group or small community in the de- 
velopment of character.®" The results of the extensive researches 
of Hartshorne and May for the Character Education Inquiry may 
be summed up in five words. Character is caught, not taught. 

The implications of this generalization for personality develop- 
ment have great importance for disciplinary counseling as well as 
for parents who are concerned with training children. In and of 
themselves, preaching, exhortation, or threats do not usually seem 
to serve a useful role m forming or re-forming character. Rather 
must the counselor seek to discover the basic motivations and 

Hugh Hartshorne, Mark A. May, and Frank K Shuttleworth, Studies 
in the Organization of Character, Studies in the Nature of Character, Vol 
III, p. 379, The Macmillan Company, New York, 1930. 

Muzafer Shenf and Hadley CantrJ, The Psychologij of Ego-Involvements 
Social Attitudes and Identifications, p, 247, John Wdey & Sons, Inc., New 
York, 1947 
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needs o£ the individual and to determine how they may be di- 
rected and satisfied in socially acceptable ways. It must be noted 
that delinquent behavior serves to satisfy basic needs or to reduce 
tension systems as much as do socially acceptable forms of be- 
havior. For most individuals the latter type can come to serve as 
a satisfactory substitute for the former type under certain condi- 
tions. The technical problem in counselmg is to help the individ- 
ual identify appropriate substitute activities and also to teach the 
student how to utilize them in modifying his behavior in both the 
personally and the socially acceptable maimer. 

Thus far, however, our knowledge of substitute behavior and 
substitute values is greatly limited. As Murphy has said, this is a 
ciucial problem because of the difficulty people have in dealing 
with those impulses called "temptation.”®’^ In discussing the proc- 
ess of canalizing drives, Murphy points out the apparent fact that 
canalizations are not subject to extinction. Though the individual 
may have two strong conflicting drives, for example, the drive to 
get money either through steahng it or through the most socially 
acceptable way of earning it, yet hds decision to adopt one method, 
say the honest way, does not necessarily result in an extinction of 
the drive toward theft. When environmental circumstances be- 
come favorable to the expression of the alternative canalization, 
the individual may yield to temptation and steal money. In Mur- 
phy s theoretical conceptualization of personality, he thus does not 
find an effective solution for the basic problem of reduction of this 
second canalization solely by means of the first 

As outlined in the writmgs of Lewin, some research findings of 
his students help in clarifying this pivotal problem of the extinc- 
tion of canalizations.®^ Lewin, following the lead of Freud’s the- 
ory of substitution, studied the value of substitute behavior for 
other behavior which was inaccessible or forbidden to the in- 
dividual. He concluded that a tension system, involving a goal 
and the dynamics of reaching that goal, could be reduced effec- 
tively when the substitute action represented another way of 
reaching the original goal. In such a case the substitute value 
Murphy, op cit., pp 298-305. 

®“Kurt Lewin, A Dynamic Theory of Personality, Chap VI, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1935. 
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was also considered greater than for the case in which a different 
or substitute goal was achieved. 

Although Ais contribution does not completely resolve the 
problem posed by Murphy, it does suggest possibilities for the 
clmical treatment of such conflicts. As we will see in a later sec- 
tion, Luria has studied techniques which stiengthen the individ- 
uals resolution or will. The social value ( criterion ) of accepta- 
bility is thereby dominant over that of thievery Catharsis of the 
conffict followed by habituation in behavior patterns of honesty 
should further help the individual to become at least somewhat 
negatively adapted to temptation. But it may be possible that, 
despite all efforts, the alternative and undesirable canalization is 
never extinguished. Such a generalization may underlie the 
fact that man continues unceasingly to fight temptation and fre- 
quently relapses mto socially disapproved behavior, a conclusion 
documented by Porterfield’s study refeired to previously in this 
chapter. 

The following formulation of a theoiy of personality develop- 
ment based upon current thinking will serve to clarify our under- 
standing of this crucial pait of disciplinary counseling: 

It was formeily supposed that just as reward is the sine qua non for 
learning, so was “punishment” thought to be essential for mhibition. 
Punishment was assumed to be the opposite of reward, and ]ust as re- 
ward directly strengthens stimulus-response connections, punishment 
was supposed to weaken them. While at is descriptively true to say 
that punishment “weakens” a given habit, what happens in such a case 
can and should be explamed on the basis of the principle of reward, 
without invoking an independent principle In any situation in which 
punishment is said to be mvolved, what actually happens is that a sec- 
ond, more powerful, motive is introduced which demands an adjust- 
ment which is incompatible with the adjustment, or habit, upon which 
attention was originally focused A conflict is thus produced, wherein 
the reward provided by escape from a new motive is pitted against the 
reward provided by escape from (reduction of) an original motive 
As a result, a new habit is set up which is antagonistic to the old one 
In this way, if the new habit is stronger, the earlier habit becomes in- 
hibited, oi superseded, but this is not to say that the original habit has 
been "taken out by the roots,” so to speak, or that any process or prin- 
ciple other than Biat of reward is involved, , . . The basic learning 
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formula is thus made to account both foi those situations in which the 
hkelihood that a given motive will elicit a particular response is in- 
creased and for those situations in which this likelihood is decreased. 

Not only is rewaid necessaiy to the acquisition of a given habit, it is 
also essential to the continued performance of that habit Repetition 
of a response, as such, is now known to have no tendency whatever to 
make this response moie likely to occur on future occasions. In fact, 
if conditions are such that the response is completely unrewarding, 
repetition tends to eliminate, or extinguish, the response. . . . With 
continued, nonrewarded repetition of a habit, a new motive is created, 
namely, fatigue, and since the consummatory, or “right,” response to 
this motive, namely, rest, is incompatible with the original habit, a con- 
flict situation IS created m which the outcome is determined by the 
same factors that control conflicts m general. . . 

Some Techniques of Changing Behavior 

Research in specific techmques of changing behavioi has not ac- 
cumulated to die extent of those in other areas of psychological 
knowledge. Schools and systems of psychology, from psycho- 
analysis to nondirective counseling, have appeared ovei the years, 
each attempting to describe and explain the total adjustment pioc- 
esses of the human being in terms of a pait of that whole In ad- 
dition, the methods of hypnotherapy and marcotherapy have been 
the object of intensified interest during the war period; and the 
former has been the subject of some experimental research during 
the past twenty years. These techniques, however, are not always 
accessible or appropriate to a college counseling program. Rather 
they are tools of clinical psychologists and psychiatrists who work 
at a different level and in Afferent areas of treatment Although 
knowledge of these techniques should not be foreign to the col- 
lege counselor, they are not properly a part of his repertoire. 

But knowledge of generalized processes, while serving perhaps 
as a useful frame of reference for counseling, does not necessarily 
provide clinicians with specific techniques. In sharp contrast, the 
clinical treatment of reading and speech problems has derived 
its success from specific knowledge of techniques appropriate 
to the remediation of specific problems. But in the clinical tieat- 
ment of delinquent students specific metliods of known effective- 
Mowrer and Kluckhohn, op. cit., pp. 80-81. 
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ness are almost unknown In view of this condition the type of 
clinical experimentation performed by Luria and his associates 
deserves particular attention. Luria, among other studies, con- 
cerned himself with experiments and observations on the volun- 
tary (or willful) control of behavior. Of this he writes:®^ 

Our researches convince us that such a control comes from without, 
and that in the first stages of the control the human cieates certain ex- 
ternal st imuli, which produce within him definite forms of motor be- 
haviour. The primordial voluntaiy mechanism evidently consists m the 
external setting, the production of cultural stimuli mobihzmg and di- 
recting the natural forces of behaviour. This external auto-stimulation 
IS substituted by an internal one; and the “spontaneous” establishment 
of the complicated Qiiasi-Bedurfn\sse (Lewin’s artificial necessity) seen 
in the adult are a result of the profound cultural reconstruction of the 
activity dependmg on the cortical apparatus, without which we could 
not understand the complex psychological functions. . . . Although 
the human cannot make a path by virtue of his will powei, he is able 
to follow a circuitous route by actmg upon himself ]ust as he formerly 
acted upon nature, making use of the laws of nature and consciously 
subordmatmg them 

Luiia conducted a series of studies to test the hypothesis that 
duect attempts to control behavior lead to negative results and, 
conversely, that mastery of behavior is achieved only by indirect 
means. He experimented on a variety of subjects, including some 
abnormal individuals, using punishment, autostimulation, rhythmi- 
cal pressures, and other stimuli. He also investigated the role of 
speech m the indirect control of behavior His findings verified 
the above quoted hypothesis. Luna writes-.®® 

The human is unable to govern his behaviour directly, he creates some 
auxiliary which acts upon him and makes him automatically accom- 
plish his goal. The problem of die control of behaviour consists in 
the change of the duect impulsive reactions by those of a complex 
system, and only in this cultural operation of the employment of aux- 
iliary means, the establishment of shmuli having an opposite effect on 
the subject, does he find the possibility to control his behaviour. 

R. Luna, The Nature of Human Conflicts, pp. 401-402, Liveright 
Publishmg Corp , New York, 1932. 

Luna, op cit., chap. 12. 

^Ubid,p. 419. 
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Some implications for disciplinary counseling techniques in 
changing behavior may be found in the methods described in this 
book Luna advised that the person who is directly interested in 
changing behavior®^ 

. include in the reactive process the auxiliary stimulus, which at 
this time is not a simple stimulus, neither provoking nor inhibiting the 
movements, [he experimented on motor behavior] but it shunts the 
whole reactive 'process, replacing the direct trials of the arising reaction 
of choice by complicated, organized acts. (Italics not in original ) 

Further experiments with “symbolic circuition” confirmed his find- 
ings on motor tasks. 

The results of Luria’s experimentation were obtained from rela- 
tively simple kmds of behavior but a careful study of his methods 
suggests further, and perhaps more complicated, tasks for further 
research. Although the development of general clinical methods, 
such as, for example, psychoanalysis, is important in seeking to 
modify human behavior, it is just as important to study the de- 
tailed techniques which are part of the over-all method. Luria, to 
be sure, is not the only investigator who has attacked these prob- 
lems, but he appears to have made a more intensive study than 
any other investigator, his findings are more concrete, and his gen- 
eralizations aie moderate but sound. 

A second technique of changing behavior is that of condition- 
ing. This technique has been found to be a useful method in 
handlmg certain specific types of problems. For example, Jones 
found that fear in children could be eliminated with a consider- 
able degree of success by direct conditioning and by social imita- 
tion.®® Similarly, Razian successfully established favorable atti- 
tudes toward modern music by feedmg his subj’ects while playing 
new and strange music.®” Further examples of specific techniques 
in changing behavior may be found in the review of experiments 
by Hilgard and Marquis.*® The disciplinary counselor should 

^Ubid., p. 421. 

M C. Jones, “The Elimination of Children’s Fears,” Journal of Experi- 
mental Psychology, Vol 7, pp. 382-390, 1924. 

®®G H. S Razran, "Conditionmg Away Social Bias by the Luncheon 
Technique,” Psychological Bulletin, Vol 3S, p 693, 1938. 

Ernest R Hilgard and Donald G Marquis, Conditioning and Learning, 
Chap 12, Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., New York, 1940. 
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read widely in such Hteratuie m search of an ever-increasing rep- 
ertoire of techniques both for chnical practice and foi refined 
experimentation. 

Still a third general category of techniques for the reeducation 
of mdividuals, including delinquents, may be found in the writ- 
ings of Lewin. Lewin s methods have developed out of his studies 
of the adjustments of the individual members of a group with re- 
spect to the influence of group processes upon individual mem- 
bers. Nevertheless, some suggestive generalizations may be de- 
rived from Lewin’s writings with respect to mdividual counseling. 
Perhaps a new type of experimentation may arise involving a com- 
bination of mdividual counseling and group adjustment as is ex- 
emplified in the writings of those persons engaged in gioup ther- 
apy. Lewin contends that one of the outstanding means involved 
in reeducation is that of establishing an “in group” feeling m 
which the individuals accept the values and beliefs of the new 
group to which he is attached or in which he becomes a member. 
Lewin generalizes that the probabilities of reeducation are gieatly 
enhanced when such an “in gioup” feeling is established, in that 
the mdividual feels a sympathetic commonality of interests and 
expeiiences similar to his own. For example, the movement 
known as Alcoholics Anonymous seems to be based upon such a 
fundamental principle. Lewin goes on to say 

When re-education involves the rehnqmshment of standards which 
are contrary to the standards of society at large ( as in the case of de- 
hnquency, minority prejudices, alcoholism), the feeling of group be- 
longmgness seems to be greatly heightened if the members feel fiee to 
express openly the veiy sentiments which are to be dislodged through 
re-education This might be viewed as another example of the seem- 
ing conhadictions inherent in the process of re-education- Expression 
of prejudices against minorities or the breakmg of rules of parliamen- 
tary procedures may m themselves he contrary to the desired goal Yet 
a feeling of complete freedom and a heightened group identification 
are frequently more important at a particular stage of re-education than 
learning not to break specific rules 

In further analyzing the processes of reeducation of individuals 
through participating as members in groups representing new 
Lewm, Resolving Social Conflicts, pp, 67-68. 
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ideals, beliefs, and standards of behavior, and through the means 
of helping the individual to find a new and satisfying substitute 
role as a member of the group, Lewin states as follows 

Re-education influences conduct only when the new system of values 
and beliefs dominates the individual’s perception The acceptance of 
the new system is linked with the acceptance of a specific group, a par- 
ticular role, a definite source of authority as new points of reference 
It is basic for re-education that this linkage between acceptance of 
new facts or values and acceptance of certain groups oi roles is very 
intimate and that the second frequently is a pierequisite for the first. 
This explains the great difficulty of changing beliefs and values in a 
piecemeal fashion. This linkage is a mam factor behind resistance to 
re-education, but can also be made a powerful means for successful re- 
education. 


SuMMAHY 

Despite the accumulation of knowledge of both general coun- 
seling methods and specific techniques for changing human behav- 
ior, we still have much to learn about effective specific methods 
and also about the processes involved in personality develop- 
ment and integration. Even some of our terminology needs clari- 
fication. For example, the term “adjustment” connotes, if not de- 
notes, a static equilibrium which is implied as desirable. With 
lespect to methodology of behavior modifications, we know, of 
course, that counseling can alleviate an immediate problem, or at 
least modify its symptoms. But we need to explore more search- 
ingly the effectiveness of counseling in assisting the individual to 
achieve growth and maturation as well as alleviations of symp- 
toms of maladjustment. We focus our attention on counseling 
and its effects upon personality development since the individual 
will need to learn methods of self-directed development because 
of his unceasing facing of new problems of adjustment. The in- 
dividual must, therefore, learn to face life’s problems and to meet 
them energetically with the best resources at his command He 
must learn how to meet unyielding frustration and yet retain his 
emotional stability. These are some of the long term aids we hope 
to give the student through disciplinary counseling. Any college 

Lewin, Resolving Social Conflicts, p 68. 
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which can teach these priceless attributes to its students whether 
in disciplinary situations, in the residence, in the classroom, or 
elsewhere is meeting squarely its obligation to prepare the stu- 
dent for the kmd of real world in which he must live. No better 
statement of this obligation has come to the authors’ attention 
than that of the Hawkes:^® 

There will be some who do not agree with the thesis developed in 
these pages. Some contend that the only function of a college is to 
tram the mind; others feel tliat the function of the college is to embark 
on a piogram of social reform Some believe that the primary obliga- 
tion of the college is to make the world fit for men We believe that 
the main task of the college is to make men fit for the world. If we 
are successful in performing this service of building up able men and 
women "who are competent m mmd, vigorous in body, tolerant m atti- 
tude, courageous in spirit, and cooperative in temperament, we shall 
have reason to speak our Nunc Dimittis with composuie. 

Herbert E, Hawkes and Anna L Rose Hawkes, Through a Deary’s 
Open Door, p. 240, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1945 
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CASE 1 


Conflict of Culture — or the 
Veteran Returns with Impediments 

D.S. Form 101-44R 

UNIVERSITY- OF MINNESOTA 
Office of the Dean of Students 
SUMMARY OF INDIVIDUAL DISCIPLINE CASES 

Nam e Milton Reed 

Colleg e Institute of Technology Class Sophomore Se x M 

A. New Case 

1 Complaint or charge- Disorderly Conduct (Veterans’ siag party) 


2. Date made 2/25/44 

3, Against whom: Milton Reed 


4. Made or reported b y liandall 

5. Action * Sind disciplinary probation — coun'ielinq, psychiainc 

treatment 

6 Date closed: ^i/i9/^ii 

7 Date reported to committee 2/29/44 

B New charges or case reopened 


Contact Desk Inquiry 2/2^/44 
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D.S. Form 174-42 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
OfBce o£ the Dean of Students 
Summary Notes of Interviews 

Milton Reed 
Name of Student 

NOTE TO interviewer; Use the space below and on the reverse side for 
your summary of significant information given by the student, for your sug- 
gestions and actions, for additional steps to be taken by you or the student 
and for additional information to be collected by you in later interviews or 
from other departments of the University Write the date of each interview 
in the left hand margin opposite the first line of your notes for each mter- 
view. Also sign your initials after the last sentence of your notes This pro- 
cedure will yield a consecutive summary of interview notes Actions to be 
taken by members of the secretarial staff who will not read your interview 
notes should be noted on cards or shps and attached to the outside first page 
of the folder or form. 

February 25, 1944. Report was received that a stag party was held 
last night in a hall above a small grocery store on C Street, The stag 
was sponsored by some veterans group. On the campus it is said to 
have been sponsored by the Veterans Club There were four to five 
hundred people present. The doors were locked and there were col- 
oied entertainers and perhaps white. One of the entertainers was a 
Negro woman named Carmel. Her last name is unknown. She is cur- 
rently supposed to be arraigned on a vice charge 

An obscene show was presented including what is known as a "cir- 
cus,” A student who was very drunk staggeied out of the audience to 
participate in the show. It is alleged that numerous Federal and local 
ordinances were violated including nonpayment of Federal tax, staging 
a lascivious and obscene show, locking the exits of a place contrary 
to fire pievention ordinances, involuntarily holding people prisonei. 
(This is based on the fact that the doois were locked and those who 
wanted to leave could not do so ) 

Donald Randall, who was also known for having been in a drinking 
party at the Veterans Camp at the Y.M.C.A last month, was one of the 
ticket sellers and is known to have canvassed several fraternity houses. 

J.D.F. 

February 25, 1944. I talked to Randall who is a sophomore in the 
College of Science, Literature, and the Arts and is twenty-four yeais 
old His home is in Sacramento, California. He spent four years in 
the army artillery and antiaircraft. He is married and in the process 
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of getting a divorce. He said he came to the University because he 
\v'anted to see v^hat the north country was like. He had learned to ski 
and wanted to indulge in this further. Randall is a fraternity pledge 
and a major in humanities. 

Randall said that Bob Reed is the only one of the other ticket sellers 
he knows. He said he thought Reed might have been in charge of the 
whole show. Randall said he sold about 20 tickets to various fraternity 
members on campus Pie said as far as he knows all of the four or five 
hundred people in attendance were students. 

Randall seemed to have no further mformalion and he gave me thrs 
information only when I insisted upon knowing it I have placed him 
on strict disciplinary probation, told him not to discuss this matter with 
anyone, and I sent him to the Counselmg Bureau to take the multi- 

J.DF 

’February 26, 1944. Mr. Daniels said that Boh Reed was chairman of 
the book committee for the Veterans Club and is probably a trouble- 
maker. 

J.D.F. 

February 25, 1944. Lowell reported that he had discovered the fol- 
lowing information. A fee statement from the University had to be pre- 
sented in order to secure a ticket. The tickets boie the following 
inscription. “Veterans Stag” oi “Veterans Club Stag— free beer— two 
blocks north of Mike’s Bar” Tickets sold foi $1. There were eight 
colored women and two coloied men in the show. After the first act, 
which was a dance, the peiformeis began to disiobe in Acts 11 and III. 
Act IV presented a variety of homosexual peiformances. Act V in- 
volved a student volunteer from the audience. It was thought that this 
volunteer was a "stooge” who was planted in the audience. The opin- 
ion of some of the people there seems to have been that he was too 
drunk to have been a "stooge” and probably was a student. He is said 
to have been too drunk to actually participate in the performance and 
he played a somewhat passive role drinking beer and smoking a ciga- 
rette during Act V. 

J.D.F. 

February 25, 1944. I had a second conference with Randall, who de- 
scribed the tickets as reading “Veterans Annual Outing— Free Beer- 
two blocks north of Mike’s Bar.” He said they sold for $1. Randall 
said he was told to collect a fee statement only at the door of the 
hall. When selling in fraternity houses he did not ask for fee state- 
ments but he was the only ticket salesman at the door and he requested 
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a fee statement then. He said the thing was advertised by woid of 
mouth. Randall also tended bar and said that 3.2 bottled beer and keg 
beer was served 

Randall said that he had been told by Reed from whom he secured 
the tickets that there would be a regular stag show, but no movies He 
said he saw the first part of the show, but did not see the last two or 
thiee acts, and said he didn’t particulaily want to see them. He said 
theie were no movies He says that during the show he heard that a 
student was peiformmg, but he could not find out who. Since that 
time he has heard a lumor that a couple of boys put up $100 to dare 
the volunteer. He has not, however, heard any verification of this. 

Randall said he first heard of the stag a week ago yesterday when he 
was approached by Reed who said he wanted him to sell tickets for a 
beer bust and show. Randall said he had seen a few shows while in 
the army and he had a general idea of what was coming off. He sold 
the tickets for $1 and apparently did not get any commission. 

JD.F. 

February 2S, 1944, I called the grocery store to find out who rented 
the hall upstairs. Iwasiefeiiedtoapersonnamed Caison. A woman 
answered the phone and said tliat she and the janitor, Mr Sloim, both 
make rentals She said that Mi, Stoim had handled this mattei and 
that he could not be reached by telephone at the hall However, she 
gave me the telephone number of the house next door to his because he 
does not have a phone at home. I called trying to reach Mr. Storm, but 
was unable to do so. I will follow this to find out who made the ar- 
rangements 

JDF 

February 25, 1944 I went to the hall and interviewed Mr Storm 
I did not identify myself, but asked how I could get m touch with the 
person who was m charge of the party. Another man who was there 
carrying a suitcase said I should see Bob Reed. Mr Storm also stated 
that Reed was in charge of the party. The man with the suitcase said 
it was a wonder the police weren’t called. He said that everybody was 
pretty drunk and he said the party could be heard all over the comer. 
When die second man left I asked Mi. Storm who this man was and he 
said he was the manager of the show and had come to pick up some 
clothes that one of the women performers left. 

J.DF. 

February 26, 1944. I called Reed all yesterday afternoon and eve- 
^ nmg trying to reach him and this morning finally reached him in class. 
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He refused to come to the office and I insisted that he must do so or 
face cancellation of his registration for failing to respond to an official 
notice. He wanted to talk to Dean Williamson who was not in the 
office and he wanted to know who Dean Williamson s superior was. 
He then said he would call the President whose secretary later called 
and said that Reed had called and she had refused to inter-fere in the 
situation Reed was again notified to come to the office. 

Reed came to see me and was in a most belligerent state. I told him 
that he had been identified as the person who had been in charge of the 
stag. He said he would make no comment. He said I had better have 
pietty good proof because he was going to see a lawyei and he would 
see that a counter suit for damages was started agamst the University. 

I told him that a lawyer could not be brought to the Committee meet- 
ing (to be held soon) but that a faculty adviser could be brought. He 
said he was not gudty until he was proven guilty and he would make 
no statement until he met with the Committee. I told him that he 
could bring a faculty representative if he wished, but not a la-wyer. 

Reed was most belligerent throughout the mterview. He said he 
came to the University to go to classes and not to fool aiound witlr this 
“petty two-bit stuff.” He admitted that his name was Milton Reed and 
that he went under the name of Bob Reed, that he was chaiiman of 
the book committee foi the Veterans Club. He said, howevei, that he 
would make no statement about the stag party. He insolently asked 
for an excuse for missing his class this morning and said he expected 
to he notified of the committee meeting at least a day in advance. 

A committee meeting is being scheduled. 

JD.F. 

February 28, 1944. Dean Williamson and I talked to a staff member 
of the Veterans Bmeau who said he knew about foui days m advance 
that this stag was to be held. He also bought a ticket and attended 
the show but he said he left early. He did not wish to discuss the mat- 
ter in detail hut we discussed with him his responsibility as a staff 
member to head off such incidents or to see that they were headed off 
by someone else if he could not do so. 

Mr Smythe said he heard today from a former student that this thing 
was being discussed all over campus and he said he also was told that 
women students had been at tlie party. He has heard this fiom two 
sources and he has asked one of these boys who is a friend of his to 
keep him informed about further developments. 


J.D.F. 
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February 29, 1944. Smythe cleared information with the Police De- 
partment, but withheld the names of students mvolved. 

J.D F. 

February 29, 1944 Minutes of the All-University Disciplinary Com- 
mittee meeting 

The members of the All-university Disciplinary Committee came to- 
gether to heai the case of Milton “Bob” Reed, a veteran, who had been 
identified as being the student responsible for a veterans stag which 
was held in a North Minneapolis hall and at which an obscene show 
was presented. Attempts on the part of Mr Foley to secure the facts 
from Reed were unsuccessful due to the unwillingness of Reed to dis- 
cuss the incident. 

Fred Jackson appeared as advocate for Reed. Two other veteran 
students, Ronald Barton and James Warner, reported to Dean William- 
sons office at the time of the meeting to appeal also. The Committee 
fiist convened to discuss the advisability of allowing students to appear 
as advocates for Reed It was thought that Barton and Warner wished 
to be present to clear the Veterans Club, a recognized student organi- 
zation, of any mvolvement. The Committee decided to have all the 
boys come in to find out what mformation if any they had to offer and 
what light they could throw on the subject. 

Williamson: Why do you boys wish to be present? 

Wabner: We believe he should have some lepiesentation by his 
friends. 

Williamson: It’s not the policy of the Committee or of the President 
to have students participate in such affaiis. The Committee invited 
you up to discuss this matter of pohcy and make some sort of ruling in 
regard to it. 

Jackson: As I understand it, it is satisfactory for some staff member 
to be with Reed. 

Jones What’s the purpose of the presence of you other two gentle- 
men? Do you have information to provide or are you here to listen? 

Barton I have no information to give on this thing I am sure it 
involves details of which I am not too well aware. I thought some ex- 
pression of our concern should be made. 

Williamson: Whose concern? 

Barton: Veterans on. campus. I’m making no attempt to bring our 
organization mto this thing It doesn’t belong m it But I thmk any 
action which will be taken is going to be felt. 

Williamson: How? 

Barton: Through personal contacts. 
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Jones: Do you mean he is going to accuse your organization'’ 

Babton: If some action is taken that is going to result m Mi. Reed’s 
penalization of some sort and that becomes known to a wide number 
of people, they will feel concern about it 

Jones: You mean influence on your organization? 

Baeton: No, Reed has friends on campus The details of any action 
will be circulated in that group and there might be a tendency on the 
organization to jump the gun, 

Williamson. What do you mean, “jump the gun”? 

Bakton: I’m trying to give my reasons for coming up here— the rea- 
son I did come is because I should like to ask that an attempt be made 
to solve difficulties of this natuie m a cooperative and friendly method 
rather than arbitrary rulmg following the established procedure at the 
University that they may have for ruling of disciplinary cases. 

Jones; Do you think we should treat veteran cases m a special cate- 
goiy? 

Baeton: No, they should be treated as the othei students are, but 
with certain reservations and consideration of the facts that the men, in 
many instances, haven’t had the opportunity to adjust themselves to 
the desirable outlook toward student activities and , . . 

Jackson: On that point, in a case of this kind, it would be desirable 
in the case of all students, for that matter, not to come in by them- 
selves. 

Williamson All students may have their own advocate and they are 
always informed of this fact— they may ask any faculty member to ap- 
pear with them. 

Barton: I don’t know what type of action the Committee takes. 
This case stiikes me like this; Reed is appearing before this group as 
the result of some charges made by some persons unknown to me. You 
people have undoubtedly investigated your sources of information and 
feel that they are adequate to take action or review this case. My only 
intention was to request that if possible a less formal method of han- 
dling the thing be worked out. 

Williamson: May I point out that this suggested method was tried, 
and that Reed wouldn’t cooperate by givmg any information whatso- 
ever. What do you have to say, Mr Warner? 

Warner- My stand is the same as Mr Barton’s— merely as a friend of 
Reed and member of the Veterans Club. I’m here as a personal friend 
just to find out about this, what the charges are and the evidence 
given, etc. 

Jones The thing I am afraid of in having you here is that it is going 
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to give the impression that your organization is out to defend any vet- 
eran that gets m trouble. 

Bakton. We aie not here as agents of the organization— I will with- 
draw any implications on those lines. That is not the impression I 
wished to get acioss 

Jones: I don’t see how we can get any other 

Babton I’m anticipating that theie will be concern felt as an oigam- 
zation on this issue. At present I do not believe theie is— at least not 
openly. 

Williamson: Concern about what happens to Reed? 

Babton: Yes, and concern on the other issue also 

Williamson: It has always been true that a disciplinary action or 
proceeding of any sort where investigation is made has been between 
the University and the individual students. When the present policy 
was first wiitten we stipulated that the student might bring anyone 
to act as advocate. On numerous occasions we have laised the ques- 
tion whether or not students should be present other than those in- 
volved. The Committee may exercise its own judgment about such 
matters The reason why the Committee wishes to discuss the mattei 
with you is to see if you have any particular infoimation to contribute 
or to find out why you felt you should be present. Jackson is a mem- 
ber of the stafi and has asked to appear on behalf of Reed. I have 
Mr Daniels heie and I feel confident that the University would not 
wish to have the facts of this case discussed extensively all ovei campus. 

Jones: I move that the proceedings be heard without their presence, 
except in so far as they have mformation bearmg on the charge. 

Babton It’s difficult to know if we have mformation if we don’t 
know what the chaiges are. 

Jones. Jackson will know if there is any need for moie information. 

Williamson. I think we can resolve this problem by saying that your 
purpose in being heie is to see that Reed gets a squaie deal. 

Babton. Yes, and I would like to see a different method used in han- 
dling this sort of thing I don’t think there is a ciimmal offense in- 
volved here. And I don’t think you’re dealing with an incorrigible 

PuEDY' Do you have some suggestions as to the manner m which 
these matters should be handled? 

Babton . I think there should be an attempt to reach an understand- 
ing between the parties involved without this foimal arbitrary metliod. 

Pubdy: Wliat’s arbitrary about it? 

Babton. This weighing the evidence pro and con as to whether a 
student will remam in school. Is that correct? 
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Williamson No The Committee listens to all evidence and every- 
one who has evidence The Committee then ]udges as to what is best 
for the individual and the University. I have suggested to you on other 
occasions that this is not a Committee whose sole function is to elimi- 
nate students from school. I should like to repeat that an attempt 
was made to follow the informal procedure you suggested without 
success 

Barton: Well, then, that’s all I have to say on the subject. 

Warner I have no further statement to make. 

Williamson' (To members of the Committee. ) What do you wish 
to do? Should the friends of Reed remain during the proeeedings? 
It has not been customary They have no further information to give, 
the motion has been made that we proceed without their presence. Is 
there fuither discussion of the question? If not, those in favor of the 
motion say aye; contrary minded, no. [Unanimously earned.] 

Williamson: (To Baiton and Warner ) I will be glad to discuss 
this with you personally at any time. 

Jones • You wouldn’t toant this a public hearing, would you? Would 
you want this bioadcast all over the University? 

Barton. If it would bring greater justice Othervnse, no. 

(Baiton and Warner left the meeting.) 

At this point the veterans remaining commented that they felt as 
though they weie facing a “washout board" and the Committee asked 
them m what way they felt the Committee resembled a “washout 
board ” 

Reed- By the very fact that we’ie outnumbered. 

Williamson If you feel you don’t get justice, you can appeal to the 
University’s highest authorities, the Piesident and to the Board of Re- 
gents, 

Jackson. The name of the board [President’s Committee on Stu- 
dents’ Discipline] carries the connotation that you’ie convicted before 
you come in. 

Lund- In what staff or faculty capacity is Jackson here^ 

Williamson. He is a part-time staff member and a graduate student 

Jackson: I have no wish to antagonize the board. I only wish to see 
that Ml. Reed is represented and diat he has a little moral support. 

Miss Berge- Where did you get the impression that this Committee 
would be unfair? 

Lund. Does the name of it imply that it is unfair? It has been my 
impression that the Veterans Buieau wanted all students treated the 
same as other students Isn’t that right, Daniels? 
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Daotels (Director of the University Bureau of Veterans Afiairs); 
You’re correct rrr the general statement, Mr. Lund, but I suppose that 
individual differences among all students would enter into any discus- 
sion of discipline. It is only fail that a veteran may have diffeiences 
which set him off from other members of the student body. This is no 
basis, however, for changing the procedures of the board. The board 
IS aware of these mdividual differences. 

Weluamson. The board has handled disciplinary cases among vet- 
erans before and has proceeded in this same manner, Mr. Foley, will 
you present the case? 

Mr Foley then piesented the case and the following evidence Last 
Thursday night a stag was given m a North Minneapolis hall at which 
an obscene show was presented. Tickets advertised the stag as “Vet- 
erans Annual Outmg— Free Beer'* The price of the tickets was $1, 
Tickets were sold on campus, in the Union and perhaps other places. 
Fraternity houses were canvassed by ticket sellers and in the piocess 
of investigation Mr, Eeed was identified as the person who was in 
charge of this stag party It was felt that fiom the wordmg on the 
tickets the Veterans Club might have been promoting the party, but 
there does not seem to be any evidence to that effect. Mr Reed has 
been identified as the person who made arrangements by reserving the 
hall in his name and then having the show reseived in his name. When 
I asked Mr Reed about these charges that had been made, he said he 
had nothing to say He did not care to discuss the matter, and as a re- 
sult, smce this closed any possibility of trying to settle the matter less 
formally, the matter was hi ought to the Committee both for investiga- 
tion and action in the case that any action is to be taken. 

Williamson: Any comments, Mr Reed? 

Reed About that little meeting Saturday, it seemed to me it was one 
of these Gestapo deals where you walk in and they say i£ you talk we’ll 
fix you up and if you don’t we’ll give you a bad deal. 

Wdlliamson: What gave you this impression? 

Reed Certain remarks 

Williamson. What remarks? 

Reed. This is purely intimation— but I accepted it this way— that any 
statement I might make would go to hurt me. Maybe I am a suspi- 
cious person by nature, but I figured seeing he had so much informa- 
tion, why should I make a statement? Why, he’s got me cold. The 
charge he made to me was that I produced an indecent show If he 
has proof that I an anged foi the show, hall, and other things— but that’s 
up to the board to decide. I personally don’t believe he can prove any- 
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thing. Possibly he can. It’s up to him to try. I’m innocent o£ the 
charges 

Jones. Technically then, with regard to the charge that you "pro- 
duced” an indecent show, you’re not guilty since you did not actually 
produce it. That’s your position? 

Reed’ Well, this brings up other questions as to what a University 
student’s rights are— whether he has the right to go to this sort of show 
or know about it. 

Jones How far are you prepared to tell us what you actually did do 
—without reservation— ]ust what your part in this was? Or do you ex- 
pect the Committee to piove it? 

Reed. I expect the Committee to prove it fully because this is defi- 
nitely a defamation of character condition. 

Lund: Was it a stag show? No one present except males? 

Reed Yes 

Lund; But the performance included both sexes, didn’t it? 

Berge. Was the hall hired in your name? 

Reed- I don’t know that. 

Jones. What do you mean, you don’t know? The impression you 
give roe right now is that you’re going to put this Committee up to 
prove every thing you can and you’ll not disclose anything you don’t 
have to. That gives me an unfortunate reaction to the whole case. I 
would be much more sympathetic toward you if you piesented the 
facts 

Jackson; If you make that type of charge, you have to prove it. 

Williamson; The Committee will hear the evidence and decide for 
itself. 

Puedy: I would like to ask a question. It seems to me that one of 
the main bones of contention was that you weren’t going to get a 
square deal— that this deal could be fixed up informally without pro- 
ceedings. How do you reconcile that kind of a position with your 
attitude? How can we settle this when it is impossible to get any dis- 
cussion about the true facts? 

Reed; But the way he went at it. . . . 

Pubdy; Foley has a right to inquire of you He wasn’t making any 
accusations, but accusations had been made about you It’s his right 
to call you m and say “See here, you’ve been accused of such and such 
Now just what do you know about this?” He certainly isn’t accusing 
you or defaming your character by this procedure. He merely asked 
you what you knew about it. 

Reed: When I walked into his office, the first thing he said was “This 
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is very serious.” He asked me to make a statement. I don’t know— 
I’m not guilty That’s as much as I know about it. 

Foley: I asked you if you could clarify this situation. You refused 
to do so and said) “If you are makmg any accusations against me, I will 
sue the University.” 

Reed. You’re quoting only parts out of my statement You didn’t say 
what went on before it. I was busy in class— one I had missed foi two 
weeks as a result of the bookstoie’s failing to get books and supplies 
distributed. I’m working alone in the class— it’s a big ]ob The rest 
of the class is working in couples. My prime duty heie is going to 
class and going through school and getting out of it During my free 
time if you have some administzative things to discuss, it’s easy enough 
for you to contact me. I’ll still be here tomoiiow— I don’t intend to skip 
town I’m married and have bought a house out south that I don’t 
have to worry about payments on for some time I want only to finish 
this quarter when I will go out to manage a construction outfit and 
come back every summer and faU to school until I have my degree. 
This couldn’t have been considered so uigent or the Committee would 
have met Saturday afternoon or first thing Monday morning, 

Williamson: When an accusation of this soit comes in it is Mr. 
Foley’s responsibility to see whether those cliaiges are verified, You 
apparently dispute his right to make any investigation Mi Foley 
made no accusations against you. We’ie heie to determine whethei 
they are tiue. Have you any comments about these accusations? 

IfoED. Same thing I said before— I am not guilty I don’t see why I 
should be stuck any moie than anyone else. 

Lund: What soit of a show was it? 

Reed It was for men only. 

Lund: Was it such that it would be a reflection on the Umveisity? 

Reed. I don’t believe the University had any cause for alaim about 
it at all. I can say that without leservations. 

Lund: Whether you weie responsible or anyone else, you don’t think 
it was of a character that was seiious 

Berge: Do you know whether tickets were sold elsewheie than on 
campus? 

Reed: I understood that they were. 

Foley: Did you arrange for other students to sell tickets? 

Reed: I did not. 

Foley Do you know whether or not other students did sell tickets? 

Reed: I don’t care to say whethei or not I know that any other stu- 
dents had sold tickets. 
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Jones: Without disclosing names? You would not be implicating 
them if you mentioned no names. 

Reed Yes, others did sell them. 

Jones: What did the tickets say? 

Reed. Veterans Annual Outing~no implication that the University 
was involved or the Veteians Club 

Foley Did you know that the party was arranged for by a student? 

Reed It wasn’t arranged for University students. 

Berge. Do you deny that you had any part m making the arrange- 
ments? 

Reed' I do not wish to make a statement. 

PoBDY. Did you make any arrangements? 

Reed. I don’t care to make a statement. 

Berge: I think you’ve a peculiar idea about what this Committee is 
supposed to do 

Jackson With those charges you have to be very concerned, I would 
say. 

Dunphy. This was not arranged by students? 

Reed. Any statement 1 have made will cover the answers to your 
questions. I’m not going to be stepped on by this Committee or by 
anyone Main suspicion in my mind and in Mr. Jackson’s mind or in 
the mind of anyone who has been in the army is diat if they don’t nail 
you for anything else they nail you for your attitude. I’m just being 
veiy suspicious— that’s my nature You get to be that way m the aimy. 
And I think the University is just like the array. 

Lund' Don’t you think the University is more generous than the 
aimy? 

Reed‘ The University is veiy comparable to the army. 

PuBDY- How is the University hke the army? 

Williamson This has no bearing on the case . . 

Purdy I know, but I’m interested to hear this. 

Reed You want rt straight? 

Purdy- Yes, I want it straight 

Reed- Inefficiency is the biggest thing. I think the attitudes of em- 
ployees of the Umveisity whether their status is high oi low are com- 
parable to that of a first sergeant I have no gripes against the faculty 
in any way— they’re very efficient I have only the highest praise for all 
faculty members with whom I have come into contact. 

Purdy . This is a faculty committee. 

Jackson: It’s very hard to switch your attitudes after you get out of 
the army. For a while you assume it’s the same type of thing. It takes 
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time to become adjusted. I’ve been back a year and still run into 
snags 

PuBDY I don’t think anyone would deny these diflSculties. We’ie 
here to aid in the adjustment of veterans. 

Daniels: I think I understand Mr Reed’s point of view. There’s an 
emotional reaction to it. It is true that washout boards, whether or not 
they were fair, were arbitrary and certainly gave a man no chance to 
piove anything. He just put in an appearance The whole thing was 
cut and dried for him beforehand. Reed’s attitude results from the 
pinnmg of these accusation charges. I think if we could get back on 
a fundamental ground here and settle once and for all the fact whether 
or not accusations aie being made or whether this is an investigational 
board first and a disciplinaiy board second, we could get off to a better 
start. It may be too late now. If Dean Williamson would state again 
the position of the hoard in regard to this whole thing No charges 
have been made. All is implied in the minds of these students. 

Reed; Then, I wish to ■withdraw any statement heretofore made. 

Williamson- I don’t know what Mr. Foley’s language pattern was, 
but when we discuss these things together he always says that accusa- 
tions have been made, not that he has made them. It is his responsi- 
bility to investigate to determine whether those chaiges are true and 
report to this Committee which then conducts its own investigation and 
takes its action. 

Reed I wish to request right now that the names be divulged of the 
people around here who have accused me. If I have enemies I want 
to know about them. 

Williamson Let’s not get tangled up again on the matter of pro- 
cedure. 

Reed: I’m merely protecting myself against persons going around 
making slanderous statements about me. 

Williamson: We’ie investigating what has been reported. Do you 
wish to comment about the accusations made against you, namely, that 
you participated in arranging this party which is judged by report to 
be indecent and obscene? Did you participate in making ariange- 
ments for this party? 

Reed: Is sellmg tickets considered participation? 

Williamson: It’s up to you to tell us what you had to do with it. 

Reed: For the time bemg I will say I attended the stag. 

PuBDY What do you mean, for the time being? You said you at- 
tended and that’s all you say. Does that mean that the implication is 
you did arrange it? 
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Reed: There’s no implication like that. 

Puedy: Well, did you or didn’t you help arrange it? It’s a simple 
question— ]ust answei yes or no. 

Reed: Sorry, I have a suspicious natuie, but 1 can’t change my state- 
ment. I wish to leave it as is. 

Jones: The status of the thing is that somebody made statements 
that Reed arranged for this thing, lented the hall. Reed, you’re asked 
what about it, and you won’t tell anything. 

Reed: I’m implicated in this mattei— you can draw whatevei idea you 
wish Theie’s such a thing as credit rating, etc , and estabhsliment of 
personal character in this town. You realize that something goes on, 
you can’t go anywhere without credit rating I mean you’ve got to 
consider that on this— my name was tied to this and that. . . . 

Williamson- I don’t see what you’re getting at. You mean your 
name was used by someone else to hire the hall? Unbeknown to you? 

Reed. I don’t wish to comment on that Maybe somebody here has 
a distoited mind. Theie may be other implications. Tliat’s as much as 
I wish to say 

Pubdy: I would conclude what Miss Berge has concluded— that you 
were asked to go in on tliis because you have got a credit rating. 
That’s how your name got involved. Is that it? 

Reed: It’s not what I intended to imply— not fully, 

Williamson. Did you sell tickets? 

Reed. Yes, I did. 

Williamson: Did you arrange with other students? 

Reed. No. 

Williamson. Did you hire the performers? 

Reed: No, I did not. 

Williamson: Did you know the charactei of the performance be- 
forehandP 

Reed What do you mean? 

Lund: Did you know the type of performance that was going to take 
place at the time you sold the tickets? 

Reed: I don’t wish to make a statement on that. 

Jackson: You’re selling tickets for something you thmk will be a stag 
—selling tickets for a stag— what you have in mind as to what’s going 
to happen there is not concrete. 

Puudy: That’s true. I thought you were going to suggest that cer- 
tam things probably will happen. 

Williamson. Did you attend the stag last year? 

Reed: Yes, I did. I hope I will be able to make this clear. Last year 
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and this year are entirely different I hope you will be able to see that. 
Last year there was quite a tie-up in some ways with the University, 
This year there was absolutely nothing to do with the University m 
any way. University had absolutely no cause for alarm. No dirty 
hnen on the line. 

Williamson You did sell tickets on the campus^* 

Reed Yes. 

Williamson: Then there very definitely was a tie-up with the Uni- 
versity, definite and undesuable. We do not peimit people to put on 
performances like that. . . . 

Reed I was totally unaware of that 

Foley: Were you aware of the fact that students at the door had to 
present a fee statement m order to secure a ticket? 

Reed I don’t believe that was altogether true. From the implication 
I got, I don’t believe that is true. 

Berge' You’re not sureP 

Reed I am reasonably sure. 

Purdy- Would you be leady to answer this? Was this affair exclu- 
sively for University of Mmnesota veterans oi did it include other vet- 
erans? 

DuNPirY. This was not planned and organized by University stu- 
dents, but you and other students sold tickets— on campus. Is that it? 

Reed- That’s right, I don’t wish to make any statement that any or- 
ganization was tied up 

Williamson. Did outsiders make arrangements? 

Reed: I don’t wish to divulge that I don’t want to be , , . it was an 
outsider, I realize you’ie investigating me. Nevertheless if what Mi. 
Foley implied— that the Federal Mann Act and eveiy other Mann act 
was violated— if this were brought into the open it would be very bad 
You never can tell when some member might know about it. 

Williamson There was nothing that occurred in that performance 
concerning which the University need have any worry if it became 
public— is that what you mean? 

Reed: I can split that up It’s relative I know sometimes in the 
army the public would fiown on things that went on, but I saw some 
mighty rough shows, fully protected by M P.’s. If it became known to 
the pubhc should the University have any worries? I don’t believe the 
University had anytliing to woiiy about at all. 

Williamson: This is your judgment. Otheis lepoited it was quite 
in bad taste and that it was a good thing it didn’t get out that Univer- 
sity students had anything to do with it, let alone sellmg tickets. 
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Reed: As I said, it's all relative. I can compare it to rough shows in 
the army camps. 

Foley: Would it be put on in a downtown theater for the public? 

Reed: From what I understand it was not a general public thing. 

Lund: If the police had seen the show would they object to it or im- 
pose action? 

Reed: Call up the police and ask them. 

Williamson: What would they know about it now? No more than 
we Only those who wei e there know. 

Reed- If you’re woriying about the police. ... As far as I know 
there might have been policemen theie, I don’t know. 

Williamson. You don’t wish to answer Mr Lund’s question? 

Reed. I don’t think police would have objected. 

Dunphy- Do you, Jackson, know what the show was like? 

Jackson: I have heard various things. 

Dunphy: Do you wish to tell us? 

Jackson- It would just be hearsay. As to what actually went on, I 
don’t know 

Foley: It was described to me as composed of eight Negro women 
and men who did a dance act and gradually began to disrobe and that 
after disrobing had been completed by tlie women, two women staged 
a performance which was characterized as obscene. That further in 
the show somebody from the audience, possibly a student, possibly not, 
volunteered to participate in the performance and did participate in 
other obscene acts in front of the gathering. 

Reed- I suggest that Mi. Foley do more investigating. 

Lund. Are there other facts to bring out? 

Reed: Not necessarily— peihaps he went a little too far, I wouldn’t 
care to say I merely suggest that you investigate a little bit. 

Jones. Did these women disrobe? 

Reed; I don’t care to say anything about the show. 

Foley: You talked about credit ratmg. Are there any implications 
that someone not a University student might have used your ciedit 
rating as a means to the end of promoting a stag party? 

Reed: It’s up to you to translate it as you wish. 

Foley: Since these chaiges have been made with leason to believe 
they should be scrutinized, do you or Mr. Jackson see that there is any 
benefit to you m your refusal to discuss these things in detail so that if 
you are not guilty of the things said about you tiiat you could clear 
your reputation? 

Reed: Well, you have mentioned otiiers’ benefits. That’s up to the 
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faculty members-I feel that if I don’t open up in any way, whatever 
I might know if I did know anything, that I would arrive at the bene- 
fits of a college education at the University of Minnesota. 

Foley. Did it occur to you that these things all go to make a rather 
bad impression? 

Reed. I don’t think the impiessions make much difference 

Berge- Your pattern of answering questions is interesting. It’s yes 
or no up to a certain point and then when you say I don’t wish to say, 
it sounds as if you mean yes 

Reed. Tliat’s an implication which is purely circumstantial in every 
lespect. 

Behge. You’re starting out with the assumption that if these things 
are true you will be dropped out of school. 

Reed. I’m merely going again on hearsay There has been a lot of 
that spieading around here that people have been enteimg heaisay as 
evidence. 

Behge. The Committee is trying to get the facts You admit it was 
a show that wasn’t too good, not as bad as army shows, but not too 
good What we want to get at is whether there is any tiuth to the 
statement that you are implicated; not that you should be kicked out of 
school But you seem very evasive and noncooperative, unwilling to 
put your cards on the table. This Committee can’t act intelligently 
then In addition to disciplinary functions, we consider ourselves an 
educational part of tliis institution and oui function is not primarily to 
kick people out of school. That’s not what we’re appomted for. It has 
never been our attitude. It’s so difficult with you because we never 
have approached a case with this attitude. 

Jones I got the impression that if he talked about this thing that he 
would be worse off than if he kept still and let us act on what meagre 
information we have gathered. 

Reed. If I knew anything or not, when a person lets go, doesn’t it put 
him in an unfavorable light? If you started talking on a thing whether 
you were guilty or not if you let go, you would penalize yourself. 

Jones: If you came in here and admitted youi participation and weie 
straightforward about it, don’t you think we would have a more lenient 
attitude? 

Reed. I couldn’t go so far as to go along with all your statement. 

Jones Your attitude is tliis. ‘Tou [the Committee] haven’t got much 
and I’m not going to add anything to it." 

Reed Don’t forget there might be such a thmg that I might not he 
the one that would suffer. Other individuals might suffer. I don’t 
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know if I got kicked out of the University that I could come back with 
any action or if I could get anywhere even if I did. That’s neither 
here noi theie, however. 

Dunpiiy. (To Jackson. ) Are you agreeing with Reed that this was 
not staged by University students, that it wouldn’t be serious, that the 
University need not be concerned? 

Jackson: From what I’ve heard I would say yes I regret that it’s 
possible for just hearsay to bring such definite chaiges. 

Jones. Everything is hearsay unless we were there. 

Daniels: I may be leadmg up a blind alley here— you may not want 
to play along I know that tliere have been a good many similar shows 
in the vicinity in the last few months I haven’t attended any, and I 
don’t know any University people who have, but I know veterans who 
have. I won’t name who sponsored them, but it’s an outside group It 
occurred to me that this might have been what happened One of 
these other veterans groups may have, in the natural course of events, 
scheduled one of these shows. Certainly the pattern is the same from 
all reports. They might conceivably have felt it desirable or interest- 
ing or a worthwhile move to get a larger representation of University 
veterans than in the past Would that general line open up to you, 
Mr Reed? You don’t need to be so afraid of implicating other people 
here as you would have to be in a similar situation in the army. 

Williamson I suspect that that is far closer to the truth than any- 
thing else thus far reported. 

Daniels; Nobody wants to pass Judgment on the shows themselves. 
We’re concerned only as the University is implicated in this affair. 

Williamson: And in the relationship between a member of the Uni- 
versity and such a show. I suspect that what Mr Daniels has just 
propounded is closer to the truth than would ordinarily come out 
There are two unexplained factors in that hypothesis. One of them 
was why you were called upon to sell tickets unless it was a Commit- 
tee assignment downtown, a commercial deal, or thud, a part of the 
campus club’s program. I noticed recently an announcement of ex- 
pansion of the club’s social program. Another thing is why the hall 
was registered in your name. 

Reed: Well, let’s face it another way. What did I gain by this? I 
am married, have built myself a house in South Minneapolis, payments 
on which I don’t have to worry about for three years I’m not rich as 
anyone under the G I. or Rehab bill will agree I am leadmg a hand- 
to-mouth existence I’m attending the University this quarter to com- 
plete it and then go out and run a construction outfit. This will be and 
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means my life’s work. I shall come back each fall and spring to com- 
plete more until I get my degree. I have nothing to gam by producing 
such a show. You can check my bank account or sources of financial 
income. They are not increased or decreased in any way. I have ab- 
solutely nothing to gain by this I said I sold tickets and attended the 
stag. I don’t know how far the XJniveisity cares to pry into my private 
life. Last fall there was hearsay and questioning going on when I in- 
vited members of the club out to my house to sit around and drink 
beer. I don’t know how the Gestapo works or what they have aioiind 
here, but the next day there were many questions about the party and 
msinuations that it must have been terrific. 

Bebge! Questioning from whom? 

Reed: Not Mr. Foley, I don’t wish to say from whom. I don’t know 
how far this goes. Maybe they will be checking up on my mantal 
relationships, etc., I don’t know. I don’t know how far it does go. I 
would like clarification on that. I am not a law student 
Pubdy: You realize that it is a question of involving the University 
since you aie a student and citizen of the community. 

Reed! I made a statement that the University had nothing to worry 
about 

Williamson: Perhaps that is a matter for the University to detei- 
mine after making its own investigation, 

Reed; It’s my judgment that the University had nothing to wony 
about. I am sorry I was not acquainted with the fact that there would 
be a repercussion of the fact that I sold tickets on the campus. 

Jones. In discussing the possibilities of who did throw this thing, I 
would like to state that I am in a peculiar capacity in connection with 
the Veterans Club and Mr. Daniels’ office. As far as I can determme, 
it was not the Veterans Club of the University of Minnesota. 

Williamson: The Veterans Club embarked upon a progiam expan- 
sion. Wliether or not this stag had anything to do with this expansion 
program by individual members is not known to us, 

Punny; There is a dual responsibility when you belong to the Uni- 
versity as a student, You’ve got to avoid such things m order not to 
give the University an undesirable public relations status, 

Jackson and Reed agreed with this but said the show was so remote 
from the University that it had no connection, 

Pubdy: Except that a few students attended? 

Williamson: The story I heard was that four or five hundred stu- 
dents went and a few outsiders. 

Reed: I don’t know. The place was small. I don’t know that you 
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could get four or five hundred people m a room three times the size of 
this room. 

Dunphy: What is the Veterans Club? How many members has it? 

Eeed: About half or a thud of all vets on campus. 

Williamson. Any other comments from the Committee? 

Pubdy: Would you agree if I suggested that in the future, as well as 
in the past, the University students ought to avoid going as a body to 
a place where things happen which might reflect on the name of the 
University? 

Eeed. Well, wait a minute— going into other things like the State 
Capitol Did not the things you implied mean they should not go 
there? 

PuEDY. Suppose you have a student club throwing a dance down- 
town, everybody gets drunk and breaks furniture in the hotel, etc. . . . 

Eeed: If it is a student club and definitely a Univeisity group of stu- 
dents, then they have definite responsibilities. 

Jackson: I would like to point out that there is going to have to be a 
process of indoctrination so that students won’t go out and do this sort 
of thing. 

Reed: I did not know what the party was gomg to be and all I will 
say IS that it was rough. Same as last year. 

Williamson: Do you care to indicate how you became implicated? 

Reed No. 

Williamson. Do you care to leave it that way? As far as you know, 
it was not a conceited action by students on campus? 

Eeed: As far as I know I don’t say other students didn’t have 
tickets. As far as I know it was not part of a concerted drive to re- 
cruit University veterans or students 

Williamson: You were not present with other students who were 
asked to sell tickets'* 

Lund- It was not intended for profit, but merely a reminiscence of 
old army lifeP 

Eeed: I imagme. 

Williamson. Tliere was a profit from it all right. It was part of a 
social program 

Foley: Did you have anything to do with arranging to have a brew- 
ery send out the beei ? 

Reed : I do not wish to comment on that. 

Williamson: No comment on how your name happens to be tied up 
with the reservation of the hall? 

Jackson, Are you afraid of implicating someone else? 
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Reed- That’s not it. 

Williamson: Any further comments? 

Foley. One person who was at the party said it was a wonder the 
jolice were not called because it was so noisy it could be heard all 
)ver the neighborhood. 

Reed : Dean Williamson said that the doors were locked. How could 
iomeone get out and hear how far the noise carried? 

Beege: The present status of Mr. Reed’s part is tliis. You say you 
Ud sell tickets and weie involved to a certain extent moie or less, you 
von’t say how much oi how far. You did sell tickets, you did go, it 
vas a pretty rough show and there’s a question in your mmd as to 
vhether or not it is the sort of thing to involve a University in You 
iccept the fact that University students have a certain lesponsibility as 
ar as conduct that other people don’t have. Am I right? 

Reed: That’s a pretty good summary. Your interpretation of ar- 
angements— I said I attended the stag and sold tickets. 

PuHDY Do you believe that up to this point, regardless of what hap- 
lens after this, that it hasn’t been like Gestapo proceedings and that 
mu have had a square deal? 

Reed: Yes. 

The boys were invited to leave the room while the Committee de- 
iberated. 

Lund. Was the audience all male^ Stag party? 

Foley Yes, but there were both men and women in the show. Tlie 
anitor and man in charge of the performance both say that Reed made 
he arrangements. 

Jones- I would like to see the Committee proceed on the assumption 
hat he was one of the men if not the main one who arranged it 

Williamson: Last year the Veterans Club put on a similar party. 
We heard about it, called them m and told them they couldn’t do that 
jort of thing. This boy was one of the ones that put it on. He knew 
t was unacceptable as far as the University is concerned. They were 
/ery conscientious about not connecting the University with it this 
year He has been out of the army long enough to know this sort of 
thing is not acceptable. 

Daniels: I have no evidence, but I talked with one member of the 
staff whose immediate comment was “I bet the Veterans Post started 
that paity as an effort to draw them into the Club.” I just project this 
IS a hypothesis, someone was planning regular stags, this one follows 
Re usual pattern to a tee. Decided to put on an auxiliary show 
\sked these boys if they would like to have one of their own— not the 
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Veterans Club, but just a few of the individual veterans It smells of 
stag shows from start to finish. I think he was trying to say about the 
Univeisity having no cause to worry that they had police piotection 
Foley. I heard that the morals squad was interested. One of these 
perfoimers was fined $500 on a vice chaige and her specialty is said to 
be this type of show. 

Behge: I got the impression after Purdy's talking to him that he did 
have some insight finally that the veteian, as well as other students, has 
some responsibilities to the University 
Jones: What should we do? I would be opposed to dropping him 
out of the University. 

Pubdy: Let’s put him on disciplinary probation. I move thus. 

Jones. Second the motion. 

Motion carried unanimously. 

Daniels I believe that’s the wisest possible action. It should be fol- 
lowed up by some strong private talks here and theie I tbink that 
the desirability of our getting advisers in that club and working with 
those adviseis is great Even though Reed has been here for a year and 
a half he is part of a temendous social upheaval this quarter We’ve 
got to move in on adviseis to make suie this doesn’t happen again, 
Williamson: There are several other students involved— I don’t 
know how many— that we know of. Should we put them on probation? 
They participated in about the same way 
Pubdy If it is a similar situation, they should be treated alike. Some- 
one should tell them what the University expects of its students 
Beege: Where did he get the impression that this was a board? 
Daniels In the army you never get called until they have arrived at 
a decision that you aie guilty. They don’t have fact-finding boards 
like this but puiely disciplinary boards to act on investigation. He as- 
sumed if it got to the point of the board they had already decided to 
give him the works. 

Meetmg adjourned. 

J.D F. 

February 29, 1944 I informed Reed of the Committee’s decision to 
place him on probation. He reacted very differently than previously. 
He spoke of aimy service and his dislike of the army. He said he had 
overreacted to me and to the Committee because he was paranoid He 
said he had been seeing Dr Schultz (psychiatrist) and was getting ac- 
customed to being paranoid He also said he has migraine headaches 
His dischaige was a neuropsychiatric one 
Reed said he felt the Committee was fair— more so than he had an- 









CASE 3 


The Persistence of Minor 
Misbehavior ■with Major Causes 

D.S Form 101-44R 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
Office of the Dean of Students 
SUMMARY OF INDIVIDUAL DISCIPLINE CASES 

Name Raymond Sanders 

College Science, Literature, and the Arh Class Sophomore Sex M 

A New Case 

L Complaint or charge: Financial irregularity 


2. Date made. October 29, 19^5 

3. Against whom. Raymond Sanders 

4. Made or reported by__ 

5. Action. Coumeling 


6. Date closed November i3, i9^5 

7. Date reported to committee 

B. New charges or case reopened: 

2 Fin irreg {i/i8/i6)counseUng,lwldplacedonrecord,Glosed3/li/i6. 

3. Fin, irreg. {if i 1^6) 

4. Fin irreg {4161^6) 

5. Fin, irreg. {UjT jl^) 

6. Fin, irreg li/13/^6) 

7. Fin, irreg, (i/iS/ijS) 

C. i0j7/^(6 Request for transcript— correspondence, counseling, transcript 

Contact Desk Inquiry id 15 1^6 sent, closed 10/i2/7i6 
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D S, Form 174-42 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
Office of the Dean of Students 
Summary Notes of Interviews 

Raymond Sanders 
Name of Student 

NOTE TO iNTEBVTEWEn: Use the space below and on the reverse side for 
your summary of significant informahon given by the student, for your sug- 
gestions and actions, for additional steps to be taken by you or the student 
and foi additional information to be collected by you in later interviews or 
from other departments of the University. Write the date of each interview 
in the left hand margin opposite the first hne of your notes for each mter- 
view. Also sign your imtials after the last sentence of your notes. This pro- 
cedure will yield a consecutive summary of interview notes Actions to be 
taken by membeis of the secretarial staff who will not read youi uiterview 
notes should be noted on cards or slips and attached to the outside first page 
of the folder or form. 

October 29, 1945. Buswell’s Grocery Store called to report that Ray- 
mond Sanders, had written a $25 check which was returned marked 
"account closed.” Sanders passed a check last year and made good on 
it but he has not responded to calls made recently in an effort to get 
this money. There is also a service charge from the bank for handling 
the check. Sanders lives at the Y.M.C.A. m downtown Minneapolis. 

JDF. 

November 5, 1945. Mr Jones of the Student Counseling Bureau 
called to say that he had just seen Sanders prior to the boy’s coming 
to see me Sanders had been woiiied about why he should see me 
He told Jones that he had not been attending classes regularly and had 
given a check to the Daily over a year ago and had just received a 
notice two weeks ago fiom Howard Duff that the check had been re- 
turned by the bank. Jones said that Sanders’ ideas seemed to be un- 
realistic in terms of his future but characterized the boy as very bright, 
saying that his IQ was approximately 144 He said he had a multi- 
phasic profile and a strong vocational interest profile and would send 
me a copy of all test scores, together with a letter summarizing his in- 
teiview. I told him what the situation was and if there was any fur- 
ther information I could give him, I would be glad to do so Jones 
also said that Sanders had applied for a loan at the Bureau of Loans 
and Scholarships last year to cover the check and suggested that I get 
in touch with Mr Petrillo to get the information. 

Sanders is twenty-one years old and comes from a city in South 
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Dakota where he attended high, school. He entered the University in 
the spring of 1944 and is now a sophomore with the potential major of 
political science. His father was a railroad yard master until the time 
of his death two years ago. His mother is living and has recently been 
elected Registrar of Deeds in her county. He has one oldei brother 
who is a law student at the University of Iowa and a professional base- 
ball player with the Dallas team, he also has two younger brothers and 
a younger sister. His family’s religious background is Congregational 
but he said that he piofesses no religious connections. Sanders was in 
the ASTP reserve at the University of Colorado for one quarter and 
states that he was discharged for a congenital heart condition At the 
University he states that he had been on the Varsity Debate Squad, 
secretary of the DFL party and chairman of the International United 
Nations Meeting. Fmancially, he is dependent upon his mother, his 
grandfather, some help from other relatives and has a $150-a-year schol- 
arship from the Lions Foundation of his home town. He tried working 
but had to quit because of his condition. The job he had was setting 
pins in a bowling alley 

Sanders told me that he had written a check a year ago last July for 
the Daily when he purchased a subscription for a friend who was at- 
tending an English university He said the check apparently was not 
cashed for several weeks because he closed his account about five or six 
weeks after summer session was over and learned later that the check 
has been rehuned by the bank He said he had written the boy several 
times and discovered the English man had never received the Daily so 
he said he supposed he didn’t owe die Daily any money at all but he 
said he had been careless and had not talked to Howard Duff yet. He 
said he would do so and see whether the subscription was cancelled be- 
cause the check bounced He thought perhaps that might have hap- 
pened and then a later treasurer or manager of the Daily might have 
assumed that the money was still due. 

I discussed the matter of the check at the grocery store and he said 
he would see the manager tomorrow, and report back to me about the 
disposition of the obligation. He said he had sent his mother $25 two 
weeks ago to deposit in his home town bank and wanted the check sent 
through again. I asked him whether he thought he should continue a 
checking account in view of his limited financial resources. He said he 
thought he should probably close the account permanently because he 
did not keep very careful records of the amount of money remaining in 
the checking account. 

When Sanders mentioned his family’s religious background, he went 
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into some discussion of his attitudes toward religion which were of 
an intellectuahzed version. He said something to the effect that he 
wanted to be logical and reasonable, and not emotional When I asked 
him whether he had rejected his father, he seemed surprised and asked 
how I knew, I then discussed with him the pattern of religious rejeO' 
tion and the symbolic parental rejection which it often signified. He 
then asked questions about how he should notify his family of his re" 
jection of religion stating that some of his relatives, both male and 
female, were in the ministry and that one of his aunts was a national 
officer in a religious organization 

We discussed further the matter of emotion and he seemed disturbed 
at the thought that a person who could pass through a religious com 
flict such as he has experienced could be considered emotionally ma- 
tured when he became more tolerant about religion. He thought this 
was thought to he a form of regression or a sign of “weakness in char- 
acter,” We discussed some fundamental aspects of Ins development 
and he was again surpiised when I asked if he were not quite liberal 
in his political views. He stated that he was very pleased to have the 
occasion to discuss some of these matters as they had been puzzling 
him, He mentioned that he had taken the multiphasic and I told him 
1 thought I could predict his pattern and he again seemed surprised 
and then discussed his lack of financial responsibility as possibly re- 
lated to his religious conflict, I told him he could come back to see me 
again if he wished, 

J.D.F. 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
Office of the Dean of Students 
Minneapohs 14 


November 12, 1945 

Mr John D. Foley 

213 Administration Building 

Mam Campus 

Dear Mr. Foley: Re‘ Raymond Sanders 

In compliance with your request for a written report of my interview with 
Mr Sanders on November 5, 1945, the following is a summary of the sub- 
jects discussed and the impressions which I received of the student. 

My impression of this student is that he is a quite well developed psycho- 
pathic personality, showing almost all of the usual signs of this particular 
type of personahty classification. On the positive side, the client mentioned 
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his completed novel, which he tells me has been rejected for publication by 
at least one book company, his important work in the field of world federa- 
tion and his efforts to have the umversities recognize then responsibilities m 
organizing United Nations federation groups. He also referred to his un- 
usual success and brilliance as a debater, his exceptional collection of classi- 
cal records, and his abihty to do well on examinations after only taking 
perhaps 20 to 30 per cent of all the requirements. These achievements he 
described with the usual lack of enthusiasm or emotional tone which char- 
acterizes this personality gioup Without any hesitation and also without 
any particular emotional tone, he admitted his grade failures, that he is being 
supported in the University by a friend, and that he is not m any way hving 
up to the moral obligations which he had incurred and is at present incurring. 
He admitted that he was not bked by the boys m the “co-op” house where 
he had been hving until recently and, he felt, with just cause they desired to 
have him leave. He admits that he is gettuig httle or nothing out of the 
University as he goes along, and he is apparently constitutionally unable to 
attend classes for which he is enrolled. He said that he thought that his hfe 
was quite a mess, that he had important personahty problems, that he had 
important mental problems, and that he didn’t know which way he should 
turn 

His letter which he wrote to me on the evening before our interview Was 
certamly typical also of this type of student. He apparently was somewhat 
upset by the call fiom your office and although the letter began in a tone of 
desperate need for help, he was soon writing about his “unusually worthy 
abihty” and implying that it was the responsibihty of the University to rec- 
ognize his biilhance and to put up with his eccentricities. A rather unusual 
feature of this letter was the neologisms which occurred m almost every para- 
graph. He used words which I certainly have never seen before and winch 
had no meanmg to me. The student’s concept of the solution to the problem 
was typical, I suppose, of a man of this type. He thought that he should 
now turn and lay everything aside that he had been domg and start over 
again in law When I raised the question that perhaps the Law School 
might not be too eager to have him on the basis of his past lecord, he stated 
that it would be the University’s and my job to see that the Law School did 
admit him. When I suggested that he was hardly in a position to ask for 
favors from the University, he readily admitted this, but said that he had 
no idea what else he might do that would be satisfactory. 

It does seem certain that he is somewhat disoriented and certainly very 
disintegrated so far as his major drives and desires are concerned I suppose 
if we judge our prognosis in terms of other cases similar, we would have to 
admit that his chances of ever making a satisfactory student career are ex- 
tremely unhkely. It is my impression that his appearance before you at this 
time will constitute just the beginning of a long series of such contacts He 
indicated when I suggested that he was m trouble for some reason about 
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five or six different possibilities, all of which may come to a head and de- 
mand further attention from your office 

Sincerely yours, 

Stanley Jones 
Counselor 

SSJ.ncs 

November IS, 1945. Sanders paid Euswell’s Grocery Store. 

Jdf. 

December 10, 1945. Telephone report to Jones. He is seeing San- 
ders today. Sanders has been dropped for nonattendance in classes 

JDF 

January 18, 1946 Albeit Harmon reported that a friend of his who 
runs a diy cleaning establishment near the university received a $15 
check from Raymond Sanders which had bounced. Harmon wanted 
to know whether it was possible to get Sanders to make good the check, 
I told him I would see what could be done. 

Jones of the Student Counselmg Bureau reported to me last month 
that Sanders had been dropped for nonattendance of classes. I sent 
out a call for Sanders. 

JD.F. 

January 20, 1946. I talked to Sanders about this matter and he said 
that this check was one that he issued about the time I first saw him (it 
was, in fact, dated the day after my last interview with Sanders). He 
said he believed he could get this straightened up right away now that 
his mother had taken her public office and was able to send him moie 
money He said he would see the man in the dry cleaning establish- 
ment and make airangements to pay the bill. 

I had a long talk with Sanders about his plans. Although Jones has 
done some extensive counseling and although I had rather an extensive 
interview with Sanders about the time he began to see Mr. Jones, he 
does not seem to have improved materially. The boy still seems to be- 
lieve that because he is bright he is entitled to special privileges and 
apparently even to exemptions from the ordinary requirements of stu- 
dents such as attending class and -writing papers. He seems particu- 
larly disappointed about having to take prerequisite courses. The boy 
said he had not done much -writmg in the sense of books or publica- 
tions which he previously told Mi. Jones he had been concentrating on 
FIis plans, however, were vague and he still shows little insight mto his 
personal adjustment difficulties. 

I asked Sanders to keep in touch with me and to let me know when 
the bill was settled. 

J.D.F. 
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March 14, 1946. Some time ago Mr. Jones called and said that San- 
ders would not be readmitted for spring quarter on the basis of a de- 
cision by Dean Smith I talked to Harmon today to find out whether 
the bill was paid and ho said that his fiiend had received a call from 
Sanders who said he would pay up by the 28th of February. Haimon 
says this account, however, has not been paid. 

When Jones called, he said that Sanders was in South Dakota at his 
mother’s home. I am writing him a letter asking him to pay up this 
$15. Harmon said that Sanders asked for an extension of time because 
of his veteran’s check which had not come through at the time he called 
the man. A hold was placed on Sanders’ record. 

JD.F. 

April 2, 1946. An official of the West Side National Bank notified me 
that Sanders had a number of checks bouncing around the neighbor- 
hood. This lady said she had leceived several complamts from mer- 
chants in the neighborhood that checks which Sandeis had written had 
come back and they were unable to collect them. 'The bank is anxious 
to help these customers in any way it can I told this lady I would get 
in touch with Sanders 

I called the Y M.C A. and left a message for Sanders to appear for an 
appointment Monday morning 

JDF 

April S, 1946. Sanders did not show up. A check at the Y M C A, 
shows that he got the note left. Another telephone message was left 
asking him to call me. 

J.D.F 

April 6, 1946 Mr Smythe called and said that he had a check of 
Sanders’ which bounced. The check was cashed at a department store. 
This IS the fourth complaint. I suggested to Mr. Smythe that he try to 
pick up Sanders so that we could see him together 

JD.F. 

April 7, 1946. Mr. Smythe called again about a fifth complaint. He 
said that Sanders had cashed a check at Northwest Airlines and the 
check had bounced 

JD.F 

April 13, 1946. A gentleman from the Minnesota Book Store called 
He said he had two checks which he had not been able to collect He 
said he had just learned that the department store, having a large check 
for $100 or $150, had had Sanders arrested and he is now in jail. The 
department store wants Mr. Johnson of the book store to refer a com- 
plaint, but he said he was hesitant to do this. Mr. Johnson said appar- 
ently Mrs, Sanders, Raymond’s mother, had washed her hands of the 
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boy. I told him I saw no way of collecting for the chechs. I suggested 
he call Mr Jones of the Counseling Bureau for further information be- 
fore deciding whether to press charges. 

Mr, Baker of a second book store called and said he had a $46 bill 
which Sanders had owed him for a long time. He had also learned 
that Sanders is now in jail and wondeied whether anything could be 
done to collect this bill. I told him I didn’t know, but I would keep in 
touch with him if I could help in any way. 

J-D.P. 

April 13, 1946. Mr. Jones called and said he had talked to Johnson 
and was a little dubious about what he should do. He said he had seen 
Sandeis twice more after he had talked to me but Sanders made a lot 
of promises Actually, however, he was making no progress m Jones’s 
opinion Jones said he thought Sandeis was telling lies and there were 
other evidences of noncooperation or extremely supeificial adaptation 
Johnson told Jones be would have the county attorney call him tomoi- 
row and Jones wondered what his position should be. 

I told Jones I thought he should tell the district attorney he was not 
speaking for the University but merely giving a professional opinion 
and that he might recommend hospitalization or psychiatric therapy 
whichever he thought was appropriate. Jones said he thought exten- 
sive psychiatric treatment might help Sanders but he was not sure I 
suggested that he recommend to the attorney that Sanders be sent to 
General Hospital for psychiatric diagnosis. 

In discussing the matter with Jones, I said I thought Sanders might 
be prepsychotic. He said he had believed he might be psychopathic 
but the manner in which Sanders was cashing these checks might indi- 
cate, Jones believed, that Sanders is schizophrenic. 

Jones is going to keep in touch with me on further developments in 
this case. Both of us were of the opinion that as things stand now, San- 
ders IS not a good risk to be readmitted to the University, but if desir- 
able, the University might extend psychiatric services to him in an ef- 
fort to get him straightened out. 


J.D.F. 
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The Waxing and Waning 
of Behavior 


D.S. Form 101-44R 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
Office of the Dean of Students 
SUMMARY OF INDIVIDUAL DISCIPLINE CASES 

Name Janet Larson 

Colleg e Science, Lderature, and the Arts Class Junior Sex F 

A New Case 

1, Complaint or charge: Misconduct 

2 Date made 6/ 22/ ^5 

3. Against whom. Janet Larson and Belly Randolph 


4. Made or reported by Mrs. Wendell 

5. Action Counseling; privileges restricted until August i. 


6. Date closed; December iO, i946 

7. Date reported to committee 

B. New charges or case reopened. ^ 

Sex misconduct charge made on July 22, i9i5, against Janet Larson 
and William Burton. Suspended until Disciplinary Commiiiee met, at 
which time she was placed on probation, 


Contact Desk Inquir y 6/ 23/ ^5 
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D.S, Form 174-42 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
Office of the Dean of Students 
Summary Notes of Intemews 

Janet Larson 
Name of Student 

NOTE TO intekvie'WER: Use the space below and on the reverse side for 
your summary of significant information given by the student, for your sug- 
gestions and actions, for additional steps to be taken by you or the student 
and for additional information to be collected by you in later interviews or 
from other departments of the University. Write the date of each interview 
in the left hand margin opposite the first hue of your notes for each inter 
view. Also sign your initials after the last sentence of your notes This pro- 
cedure will yield a consecutive summary of interview notes Actions to be 
taken by members of the secretarial staff who will not read your interview 
notes should be noted on cards or slips and attached to the outside first page 
of the folder or foim. 

STATEMENT OF JANET LABSON, ROOM 311, PARKER HALL, TAKEN BY C. J. 
FIELD, INVESTIGATOR, IN THE PRESENCE OF MARY HALL, SECRETARY, ON 
MONDAY, JUNE 22, 1945, AT 3.20 P.M. 

Mr. Field • What is your name? 

Miss Larson i Janet Larson 

F: Are you a University student^* 

L- Yes. 

F- What college? 

L: Science, Literature, and the Arts, 

F: Where do you live? 

L: Parker Hall. 

F : Will you explain your activities of Saturday night, June 20, 1945, 
from the time you left for the evening? 

L We left about nine o’clock, went downtown, saw a movie, had 
lunch afterwards and took a taxi back 

F What time did you arrive at Paiker Hall? 

L. It was some time close to two. I imagine five or ten min- 
utes to. 

F When you left Parker Hall, did you sign out? 

L: No. 

F, On your return to Parker Hall, what did you do? 
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L: Well, all four of us got out of the taxi in front of the hall and Betty 
went in and the three of us went around to the back. 

F: Did Betty join you later in the garden at the rear of Parker Hall? 

L. Yes 

F. Will you give us the names of the people in the group that got out 
of the car with you? 

L: Martin Stone, William Burton, and Betty Randolph, and myself 

F. How long did you stay in the garden? 

L: Well, we were there from two until they found us. I'm not sure 
when they found us. . . . 

F’ Who found you in the gaiden? 

L: Miss Meyers, Miss Hamilton, and the night watchman. 

F When you were found m the garden, what happened? 

L They came out and asked us if we were residents of Parker Hall 
She asked for my name and I told hei my name. She said the garden 
was no place to be entertaining visitors after hours 

F: Then what did you do? 

L: She asked— I don’t know if she asked, hut I went in. 

F. Did Miss Meyeis or Miss Hamilton ask you to name the other 
student^ 

L. Yes 

F What was your reply? 

L: I said I didn’t believe it was my position to give her name. 

F When you weie found in the garden by Miss Meyers and Miss 
Hamilton, where was Miss Randolph? 

L: Well, I can’t remember if all four of us were standing in a circle 
or next to each other, but we were all four standing and talking and 
laughing. 

F: When you were returned to Parker Hall, what did Miss Randolph 
do? 

L When I went into Parker Hall, I don’t know what she did After 
she came in, she said she had sat on the curb. 

F: Have you ever been involved in any difficulty at Parker Hall be- 
fore, Miss Larson? 

L: No. 

F. Have you ever admitted anybody to Parker Hall after hours? 

L: No. 

F Have you on previous occasions been admitted to Parker Hall 
after hours? 

L. No. 
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F: After reading a typewritten copy of this statement and without 
any promises of immunity, are you willing to sign it? 

L. Yes 


SIGNED. 


Janet Larson 


C J. Field 
Investigator 

STATEMENT COMPLETED AT 3:40 P M , MONDAY, JUNE 22, 1945 


July 2, 1945. Initial interview was with Mr. Foley and Gladys 
Koepke Counselor and Janet discussed various ways of solving diffi- 
cult situations in which a choice of reaction is involved We started 
specifically with the situation that brought her to our office and then 
generalized for future situations. Possible criteiia for making a choice 
and factors involved m trying to make a better choice from one that 
would be less good for all concerned were discussed during the inter- 
view. 

Janet cited an example of an experience with her paients in which 
she had faced a difficult situation with hei mother who had disap- 
pioved at first but finally relented when Janet confronted her with the 
situation. Janet thinks the action taken on her present case a severe 
one, so the counselor attempted to explain the purpose of the action 
from the viewpoint of considering both Janet’s future behavior and that 
of the other girls at Paiker. The counselor briefly mentioned a few of 
the problems women on the campus encounter. Janet stated that most 
of her evenings, since she bad been lestiicted, have been spent in ‘bull 
sessions” with the girls oi occasionally by entertaining friends in the 
parlor at Parker Flail. She wondered why the girls laughed at her situ- 
ation when they heard about it. 

Janet is to call for another interview the week befoie the summer 
session ends. The restriction apparently is a difficult one for Janet to 
accept, she doesn’t indicate great antagonism but rathei eudurmg 
somethmg she doesn’t like. 

G.E.K, 

July 21, 1945. In a telephone call to Mrs. Wendell, counselor learned 
that Janet has been keeping the restriction placed upon her. 

Janet does not appear to carry a chip on her shoulder in regard to 
the restriction She belongs to n religious foundation-otherwise her 
recreational activities are not of the organized variety. She enjoys 
swimming and dancing. Janet herself said she thought at fiist this ex- 
perience would make her ‘bitter” in regard to hei work and the Uni- 
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versity, but it hasn t. She asked if it would be possible to have Friday 
evening, July SO, off-her restriction lasts until August 1 and her vaca- 
tion begins July 31— all her tests will be completed. Counselor said 
that we would notify Mrs. Wendell in regard to our decision 
After Janet returns fiom her vacation, she is to be responsible for her 
own behavior and will be expected to live within the regulations of 
both Parker Hall and the University. 

GE.K, 

STATEMENT OF JANET LABSON, HOOM 311, PARKER HALL, TAKEN BY F, L 
CRANE, DIRECTOR, DEPARTMENT OF PROTECTION AND INVESTIGATION, IN THE 
PRESENCE OP JOHN D FOLEY, DEAN OF STUDENTS OFFICE, ON THURSDAY, 

JULY 22, 1945, AT 9 25 A M 

Me. Crane ! Where did you eat supper last night, Janet? 

Miss Larson: At the Strand Cafe. 

C: Whom did you have supper witli? 

L. William Burton. 

C • Is he a student of the Umveisity? 

L Yes. 

C: Is he the same hoy that you were out with the time you weie in- 
volved in trouble before? 

L: Yes. 

C. After you left the Strand Cafe, where did you go, Janet? 

L: On the lawn near the Applied Science Depaitment Building. 

C: Did you sit down on the grass? 

L. Yes. 

C: Then what occurred? 

L, We talked 

C What was the topic of your conversation? 

L: Just general conversation plus sexual matters. 

C' Then what occuried, Janet? 

L' Well, we went to this other place where they found us. 

C. To what other place? 

L. Well, it was kind of a dealing in the bushes or something like 
that 

C; Was it down by the Science building? 

L' Yes, it was close to wheie we were sitting. 

C: What weie you doing when the watchman discovered you? 

L' Well, we were ungracefully embraced 
C Were you indulging in sexual intercourse at the time? 

L: Yes, we were. 

C: About what time was this, Janet? 
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L. Let’s see. I don’t know About . . . sometime between six and 
seven. I don’t know exactly 

C; Did you go directly home to Parker Hall after the watchman 
talked to you? 

L' We stopped at a cafe, 

C: What time did you get to Parker Hall? 

L. About 7:30. 

C: After the watchman talked to you, did you discuss the situation 
at all? 

L: Well, a little. 

C: Do you have anything further to add at this time, Janet? 

L. I don’t believe so. 

C. After reading a typewritten copy of this statement and if it is the 
same as dictated and with no promise of immunity, are you willing to 
sign it? 

L Yes. 


SIGNED.. 


Janet Larson 


STATEMENT COMPLETED AT 9 '40 A.M., THTJESDAY, JULY 22, 1945 


July 22, 1945. Janet came in to report the incident of last evening 
when she was apprehended for sex misconduct by the night watchman. 
She admits her responsibility for the act and states that neither she nor 
William thought about what others might think concerning it. They 
felt they had complete privacy in the secluded place they chose. 

I told her this situation would necessitate action by the Disciplinary 
Committee because of its seriousness. She was told to report back to 
Parker Hall and only to attend her classes. She was not to leave Parker 
Hall except to attend her classes unless she were called to this office 

GE.K 

July 23, 1945. Janet was called to the office to tell her that she was 
suspended from school until further action by the Disciplinary Com- 
mittee that was to meet later m tlie morning at which time she and 
William would have an opportunity to piesent their case. 

GE.K. 

MEETING OF THE ALL-UNIVEESITY DISCIPLINAEY COMMITTEE, JULY 23, 1945 
Peesent: Peterson, Wilson, Green, Koepke, Foley, Langley, Ordway, 
Carson, Williamson. 

Re: Larson and Burton 

Review of case: Miss Langley said Larson’s lecord satisfactory. 
Students called in 

Williamson: Have you any remarks to make to the Committee? 
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Lowey: Do you want us to assume the worst— it happened before, 
and will happen again? 

Bueton: No, it didn’t happen before and won’t again 
Lowby. How do we know it won’t happen again? 

Burton: When I give my word I mean it. 

Larson It won’t happen again. 

Lowry- You mean you are going to get mamed? 

Burton. Yes. 

Lowry: When did you decide? 

Burton: We talked about it a long time 
Lowry- Have you told your parents about it^ 

Both. Not about our mairiage. 

Loavry: How do you account for this unusual incident behind a 
buildmg in broad daylight? 

Burton: Partly an experiment— partly we lost contiol. 

Fouey When did you decide to get mariied? 

Burton: I asked her before this happened. 

Williamson What was your difficulty at Parker Hall this summer? 
Larson: Intended to take an overnight but I didn’t sign out A 
friend let us in but we were caught. 

Langley Where did you live duruig the spring quaitei? 

Larson. With my grandmother 
Williamson. Did you come here this summer? 

Burton: Yes, we met at a Union dance 

Williamson: Was this a gradually developing relationship? 

Larson: We have seen each other at least every other day 
Burton: Neither of us has ever been m any real tiouble before. 
Williamson: How can we determine whether your marriage plan is 
a real one? 

Larson- I suppose you will have to rely on our honor We have 
talked about it 

Burton: This is haid to say but it is not just a summer romance 
Williamson. Wliat will you do, if suspended from school? 

Burton Go to woik 

Larson- Go home and tell my folks I might try anothei school 
Peterson: Tlie matter regarding your marriage is not very clear cut. 
Larson: We can’t make definite plans until Bill finishes school. 
Burton I have had 311 years of army service (medical corps) m 
England and Germany. 

Williamson. What would you think if you were on this side of the 
table? 
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BuetoN: You have a hard thing to decide. 

Williamson: How can you help this committee make a decision? 
Bueton; By trying to think of some way of dealing with us. 
Williamson: Have you ever been engaged befoie? 

Both- No, 

Williamson- Ever date before? 

Laeson Yes. I bad a chance to be married but was not engaged. 
Williamson. Do you consider yourself engaged? 

Laeson; UnofEcially 
Williamson- When did this happen? 

Laeson: We have considered ourselves such for quite a while. 
Lowey: At what point did you become unofficially engaged? 
Laeson: After we had found out a lot about each other, and were in 
love 

Bueton I asked her to marry me 1)2 weeks after the beginning of the 
summer session. 

Lowky: Wheie did you ask hei? 

BuEton; In the lounge of Parker Hall. 

Laeson: It was very informal 
Lowev What did you say 
Bueton: “Ploney, will you marry me?" 

Williamson: Did this present situation grow out of delayed mai- 
nage? 

Laeson; We knew we were going to be married I told my room- 
mate. 

Bueton- I told no one directly. 

Laeson: It was to be formal when I got the ring. 

Lowey, This is a serious affair, but it was casual, wasn’t it? 

Bueton: Yes, it was casual. 

Laeson: Howevei, it was binding I dated no one else 
Williamson- You are convinced this raises no moial conflict— no fur- 
ther situation society would object toi^ 

Laeson: I meant we would be married. 

Williamson. Is that moral from your point of view? 

Laeson: It is my fiist experience. 

PeTeeson. Was your discussion about whether your actions weie 
right or not? 

Larson: We were frank In sex discussions. 

Lowey: Do you think anything about medical work in the army 
could have led to such consideration? 

Burton: No, mostly battle casualties. 
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Labson We have knowledge of facts fiom studies. 

Williamson Not from experience? 

Laeson' No. 

Bueton' IVe had previoys intercourse, 

Williamson" If dismissed from school, would you get married? 

Burton. Yes, if hei parents approved 

Laeson: I would take him home and discuss the situation. If my 
parents were opposed, it might make a difference. 

Williamson: Aie you hesitating now? 

Laeson: No. 

Williamson. Why, then? 

Bueton It might make for an unhappy maniage if her parents ob- 
jected. 

Laeson: We would try to make them see it our way I think they 
would 

Williamson. Have you thought this through? 

Laeson: Naturally we thought about it. 

Williamson: What was the effect of your restriction to the domi- 
tory? 

Laeson: I was bitter the first two weeks but we resigned ourselves 
to the fact. 

Williamson: Would it have happened regardless of the 8-o’clock 
restriction? 

Burton: It probably would have 

Williamson" Have you experienced any regrets? 

Bueton: I have. 

Lowey. Because you were caught? 

Bueton: Yes. 

Foley. Is this situation crystallizing your decision to marry? 

Bueton: Piobably. 

Williamson: Have you ever been in love before? 

Laeson: Puppy love, but never engaged 

Burton: If we remain in school, the situation would be the same, 
We couldn’t see our way to getting married. If expelled, we could get 
married. 

Williamson: Are either of you upset? 

Burton: Upset by being caught. But having had relations doesn’t 
bother me We were going to get married. 

The students were invited to leave the committee room 

Carson. I move probation (the restriction to be decided by Dean of 
Students Office ) and suspension to be terminated. 
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Lowry. Seconded 

Motion cairied, 

July 23, 1945 Janet and Bill came before the Disciplmary Commit- 
tee and were placed on probation. Mr Foley and I met 'with them 
later m the afternoon to explain the action taken to them. 

G.E.K. 

July 28, 1945 Mrs. Wendell called to report that last evening (July 
27) she found Janet Larson and William Burton in one of Parker Hall’s 
small parlors with the lights out. The students know that the lights are 
never to be turned out during the evenmg Janet claimed that Bill and 
she weie ]ust leaving and that was the reason for turning off the lights. 
Bill did go and Mrs. Wendell told Janet she couldn’t use the small par- 
lors but would have to use the large lounge until Mrs. Wendell could 
trust her. 

Mrs Wendell dreads the lesponsibility of having Janet in Parker 
Hall 

This was the first time any student has turned off the light in one of 
the small parlors; Mrs Wendell watches them carefully. 

She also reported that at 11 30 p m., she noticed that Janet was go- 
ing upstans in the elevator from the lower study hall, fiom which the 
rear door can be opened However, she didn’t comment to Janet fur- 
ther because she had reprimanded her once that evening pieviously. 

Counselor has an appointment to see Janet this week before she 
leaves for her vacation, at which time this matter will be considered. 

GEK. 

July 29, 1945. Janet is leaving Saturday, July 31, for her vacation; 
she plans to spend it at home. 

She feels that it is fortunate that she can have one at this time in 
order to get away from both BiH and her studies for a while to think 
about her situation. She inquired about the marriage counselor who 
had been recommended to her before 

She explained the incident at Park Hall on Tuesday evening. Bill 
was about to leave, had his coat on and had turned off the hght while 
he kissed her goodnight Mrs. Wendell arrived ]ust at that time Janet 
introduced the subject of her later encounter with Mrs. Wendell in the 
elevator about 11:30 p.m. that same evenmg. She claimed Mrs. Wen- 
dell gave her a peculiar look. Janet said she had been studying in one 
of the study rooms on the lower floor. 

She remarked how grateful both Bill and she were for the manner in 
which the Committee conducted their case. 


G.E.K. 
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Octobef 1, 1945, Janet said she thinks she is getting along satisfac- 
torily both in her studies and in her living at Parker Hall. She doesn’t 
find it difficult to keep the rules, often she doesn’t stay out as late as she 
is allowed 

She hasn’t been seeing Bill for the past two weeks She said it is 
difficult to give a reason for her feeling about him now, but she just 
isn’t interested in going with him She wants to forget what happened 
in July and the easiest way is to discontinue seeing Bill. She feels she 
has profited by the experience to the extent that she wants to avoid 
such situations in the future. We discussed the marriage counselor 
agam 

Janet doesn’t participate in extracurricular activities because her stud- 
ies keep her quite busy She does go over to Union dances and other 
activities frequently, however, where she has an opportunity to meet 
other students. 

She IS to come m sometime later when she will have some grade evi- 
dence of her fall quarter’s work. 

GEK. 

December 18, 1945. Janet reported that her giades for the fall quar- 
ter were all C’s She commented that most of the girls feel that the 
courses she took this quarter are particularly difficult 

She has talked to Bill on the telephone a few times but doesn’t accept 
his invitations She still definitely wants to sevei her friendship with 
him She claims she has had a few dates with otlier students on the 
campus. 

Because Janet has only a few days off during the holiday season, her 
parents are driving up to see her She seems very happy about their 
visit. 

I told Janet I didn’t think it would be necessary for her to come back 
to see me again unless at any time she wanted to discuss something 
With me. 

GEK 

May 11, 1946. Although this case has been closed, I called Janet in 
to ask her how she had been gettmg along Her manner has changed 
from one of a vivacious, energetic enthusiasm evident when I first met 
her last summer to one of a moie quiet winsomeness. 

She saw Bill occasionally last quarter, they chatted informally but he 
never asked her for any dates. She has no desire to encourage him to 
do so She has dated a few other fellows and doesn’t feel that her 
previous experience last summer has made these situations difficult for 
her. She thinks about the incident sometimes, chiefly when she is 



alone, but sle wasn’t able or prefraed not to verbalize fnitber to me 
amceming bet feelings or attitudes 
"anet wants to finish school and she spoke with interest about the 
snininer recreational program planned for them at Faikei Hall-gol, 
tennis, and swiiumiug. 

I invited her to come back if I could ever be of any help to her, 

G,E,1[, 

hedet Id, M One evening on the streetcar Janet recognized 
me and came over to my seat to sit with me, She told me that she was 
married to a young man who is attending another school m the city, 
At that time they had rented lathei a large house and had roomers liv- 
mg with them, She seemed veiy happy. 
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D.S Form 101-44R 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
Office of the Dean of Students 
SUMMARY OF INDIVIDUAL DISCIPLINE CASES 

Nam e Leonard Hardy 

Colleg e /nsh/u/e of Technology Class Sophomore Sex M 

A. New Case 

1, Complaint or charge; Misconduct 


2 Date made: 2flili6 

3. Against whom: Leonard Hardy and Betty Daniels 


4, Made or reported by Mr. Smith 

5. Action: Counseling— r^erred to student counseling bureau 


6. Date closed- !i/12/^6 

7. Date reported to committee; 
B. New charges or case reopened:_ 


Contact Desk Inquir y 2ji0fh6 
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D.S Form 174-42 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
Office of the Dean of Students 
Summary Notes of Interviews 

Leonard Hardy 
Name of Student 

NOTE TO INTERVIEWER- Use the Space below and on the reverse side for 
your summary of significant information given by the student, for your sug- 
gestions and actions, for additional steps to he taken by you or the student 
and for additional mformation to be collected by you in later interviews or 
from other departments of the University Write the date of each interview 
in the left hand margin opposite the first line of your notes for each mter- 
view. Also sign your initials after the last sentence of your notes This pro- 
cedure will yield a consecutive summary of interview notes Actions to he 
taken by members of the secretarial staff who will not read your mterview 
notes should he noted on cards or shps and attached to the outside first page 
of the folder or form. 

February 10, 1946. Mr. Smitli reported Leonard Hardy, Institute of 
Technology student, and Betty Daniels, employee in Eddy Hall, had 
been spending a great deal of time in the University radio station 
lounge and there had been complaints about theii inappropriate con- 
duct. 

JDF. 

February 11, 1946. Betty Daniels is employed full time in depart- 
ment L of the University and I tried to get m touch with the director of 
that bureau but he is away from the office and may not be back for 
several days. So I discussed the matter with the assistant director and 
referred the disposition to her. 

I talked to Paul Best of the radio station. He had noticed these two 
youngsters around the lounge for a long period of time In fact, he thinks 
they have been there every morning this quarter People would go 
through and stare at them and otherwise try to stimulate tins couple 
but the pair were oblivious to the outside world. He said he had ob- 
served no misconduct but thought the matter was largely one of poor 
taste. He said, however, he would like to have the couple stay away 
from the lounge which is really a private office although it may be used 
by students for recreational purposes He does not care to have neck- 
ing and other affectionate conduct occurring there because criticisms of 
such conduct are usually made in such a way as to cast discredit upon 
the radio station, staff, and students. 


J.D.F. 
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Fehruarjj 12 , 1946 I talked to Hardy about this matter and he said 
he was very much surprised because no one had said anything to him 
about it until one of the uniformed officers had told him to leave the 
other day. Both Hardy and Betty gave the same home addiess. He 
says she lives in a rooming house near his home but she gets her mail, 
telephone calls, and eats breakfast at his home. He said they are en- 
gaged and plan to be mariied in September 

Hardy is a sophomore in Engineering. He said he wants to get into 
architecture but his grades have been so poor that he has been unable 
to transfer. He is presently on scholastic probation. He said if he can- 
not get into architecture he will go to another city when he gets mar- 
ried next fall and attend a university there. He has not, however, been 
accepted foi admission yet. 

I discussed with Hardy his conduct in the radio station and he agreed 
to cease using the lounge for a visiting place. I discussed with him 
some of his scholastic problems and referred him to the Counseling 
Bureau to check his study habits, reading ability, and vocational inter- 
ests and aptitudes. He was rathei quiet and a little bit shy and seemed 
to be floundering around without any real concern about his lack of 
progiess 

I am gomg to close this case, at least for the time being, and follow 
him later. 


I.D.F. 
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A Minor Instance of No 


Importance 


D.S. Form 10144R 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
Office of the Dean of Students 
SUMMARY OF INDIVIDUAL DISCIPLINE CASES 

Name Virginia Brooks 

Col\eg& Science, Literalure, and the Arts Class Freshman Sex P 

A New Case 

1. Complaint or charge Financial irregularity 

2 bate made 2/24/46~ 

3. Against whom Virginia Brooks 

4. Made or reported by Minnesota Book Store 

5. Action Counseling— bill paid 

6. Date closed 3/i/46~ ~ 

7. Date reported to committee 
B. New charges or case reopened- ~ 


Contact Desk Inquir y 5/47 
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D.S. Form 174-42 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
Office of the Dean of Students 
Summary Notes of Interviews 

Virginia Brooks 
Name of Student 

NOTE TO INTER vieweh. Use the space below and on the reveise side for 
your summary of significant information given by the student, for your sug- 
gestions and actions, for additional steps to be taken by you or the student 
and for additional information to be collected by you m later interviews or 
from othei departments of the Umveisity Write the date of each mterview 
m the left hand margin opposite the first hne of your notes for each mter- 
view Also sign yom‘ imtials after the last sentence of your notes. This pro- 
cedme will yield a consecutive summary of mterview notes Actions to be 
taken by membeis of the secietarial staff who will not read your inteiview 
notes should be noted on cards or slips and attached to the outside first page 
of the folder or form. 

'February 28, 1946 Virginia Brooks lives at West Hall and is a 
freshman m hbeial arts Her family lives in a Minnesota city She 
has one younger sister, a junior m high school. Her fathei is a street 
commissioner Her plans are to major in education; she wants to teach 
English and speech 

Virginia said that because of illness during winter quarter she 
dropped her course in speech She received a C in English and a D 
in sociology. Hei legistration isn’t complete as yet, but she is to see 
her advisor this afternoon to decide upon her courses for spring quarter. 

When I asked her about the biU at the bookstore, she recalled it and 
said she would pay it this afternoon. She will bring the receipt to me 
tomoriow. She claimed that when she received a notice from the store, 
she didn’t have the money and then later she forgot about it I men- 
tioned the advisability of following through on a notice of a biU by 
making arrangements with the respective store if she couldn’t pay it im- 
mediately 

Virginia was out of school one year after graduation from high school 
befoie she entered the University. She feels that factor has made it 
difficult for her to study as she should and accounts for her low grades 
Howevei, she stated that she thinks now she knows how to schedule 
her time and study more effectively I told her if I could be of assist- 
ance to her to come back to see me. 


G.E.K. 
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Trouble with the Landlady 

D S. Form 101-44R 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
Office of the Dean of Students 
SUMMARY OF INDIVIDUAL DISCIPLINE CASES 

Name Donald Ramsey 

Colleg e Imiilnte of Technology Class Adult special Sex M 

A. New Case 

1. Complaint or charge. Misconduct 


2. Date made' i/^f6 

3. Against whom- Donald Rams^ and Arthur Barileit 


4. Made or reported by Mrs. Martin 

5. Action- Counseling 


6. Date closed- 5/^6 

7 Date reported to committee; 

B. New charges or case reopened: 

9ll0/i6 Misuse of privilege Counseling, closed li/ 2/^6 


Contact Desk Inquir y 21161^6 


No scores from SGB 
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D.S. Form 174-42 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
Office of the Dean of Students 
Summary Notes of Interviews 

Donald Ramsey 
Name of SFudent 

NOTE TO interviewer; Use the space below and on the reverse side for 
your summaiy of significant infoimation given by the student, for yom sug- 
gestions and actions, for additional steps to be taken by you or the student 
and foi additional information to be collected by you in latei interviews or 
from other depaitments of the University. Write the date of each interview 
in the left hand margin opposite the first hne of your notes for each inter- 
view Also sign your initials aftei the last sentence of your notes. This pro- 
cedure will yield a consecutive summary of interview notes. Actions to be 
taken by members of the secretarial staff who will not read your interview 
notes should be noted on cards or slips and attached to the outside fiist page 
of the folder or form. 

February 17, 1946 Mis. Martin reported that she is having difficulty 
with Arthur Bartlett and also with Donald Ramsey, his roommate She 
said there had been no entertamment of women in the room but Bait- 
lett “chases” a married girl. The girl, howevei, has stayed away from 
Bartlett’s room. 

Ramsey and Bartlett play the radio at all hours of the night. She 
said it IS often one or two o’clock m the morning befoie they turn it 
off and she says they play it very loudly. When she asks them to turn 
it down they meiely close tlie dooi. Mrs. Martin stated that last 
Thursday, a number of roomers were being entertained in this room 
and that it was four o’clock befoie tlie boys went to bed during which 
time the radio was going and boys were dropping then shoes or some 
other objects for a period of almost two hours. 

Mrs. Martin said that of all tlie people in the house, these two are 
the only ones who do not apologize when she has to take them to task 
for being noisy. She wants them to move but they have refused to 
leave, saying that they could not find anything else and they will not 
go until the OPA tells them to go. 

I sent out a call for these two boys. 

JD.F 

February 19, 1946 Ramsey says he has had no altercations with 
Mis. Martin before last Thursday He said when Mrs Martin had oi- 
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dered the two to get out of the house because of this incident last 
Thursday night, Bartlett went down to see the OPA and found out that 
Mrs. Martin was charging overceiling rents. He said that if they had 
to move they would file a complaint against her. He made seveial 
comments saymg that he was dissatisfied with the way she ran the place 
but he refused to elaborate 

I talked to him at some length about his responsibility over there and 
he finally loosened up a little and said that Mrs. Maitin frequently did 
not make the beds, she did not clean the bathroom regularly and she 
left her little boy around the house alone and when she worked nights 
did not give him supper on many occasions. Finally after the boys had 
taken him out to dinner several times they asked Mrs. Martm to pay for 
his dinner and said there was no further problem after that. Ramsey 
said he did not want to move but finally agieed that it would not be 
sensible to continue living there if he weie going to have continuous 
disputes with Mrs. Mai tin. Pie therefore agieed to go and see her and 
try to smooth this thmg over. He said he would come back to see me 
within a week and let me know what had occurred. 

Ramsey is twenty-four years old and an adult special in business. 
His ACE scoie is 26; English 1. He entered the University in January, 
1946, and his home is in Iowa 

JDF 

April 3, 1946. I called m Ramsey to get a follow-up report. He said 
that since Bartlett had called and said they were staying, he assumed 
nothing further was necessary. I told him I wanted him to assume re- 
sponsibility for his own follow-up. 

Ramsey said they talked to Mrs. Martin and she had agreed to let 
them stay He said Mrs Martm is now working durmg the day in- 
stead of durmg the night. She does, however, a mmimal amount of 
housework She usually makes the beds, but seldom cleans the house 
And Ramsey says the boys do their ovm house cleaning every so often. 
He said she has recently been talking about getting married again She 
secured a divorce from her current husband about three weeks ago. 
According to Ramsey, the husband is in a veterans’ psychopathic hos- 
pital Ramsey also says that Mrs. Martm reported her first husband 
was dead Curtis, the seven- or eight-year-old boy, accordmg to Ram- 
sey, IS said by Mrs Martin to be her sister’s illegitimate child Bartlett 
had mentioned the boy stuttered a good deal but Ramsey said he is im- 
proving He goes to school during the day and gets money from his 
mother to eat at the White Castle hamburger shop at noon. When he 
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comes home from school he plays around the neighborhood and is not 
around home very much. Ramsey said the boy is sassy but you cannot 
expect much from him since he gets no attention from Mrs. Martin. 

I told Ramsey that if conditions do not improve or if they should 
suddenly get worse, he should report the matter to the Housing Bu- 
reau. He said he has already made arrangements to move next fall. 

JD.F, 

September 13, 194G Donald related the followmg story about his at- 
tempt to get an athletic ticket this year as reported to me by that de- 
partment 

Donald sent his fee statement and money to his fiiend Roger Silvers 
who was to get a ticket for Donald because Donald was out of town 
and didn’t arrive in Mmneapolis until Wednesday afternoon, Septem- 
ber 1 Rogei went thiough the procedure of gettmg the ticket— pre- 
sented Donald’s fee statement, paid for the ticket and received it, when 
he was about to sign Donald’s name on the ticket he was asked if that 
were his name and if the fee statement were his. Roger said they 
weren’t, so the ticket and fee statement were taken away from him. 
Latei Donald called at Cooke Hall and was given his fee statement but 
was told that he would have to foifeit his ticket because of the circum- 
stances which were in direct violation of the rules. Donald wonders 
what provision is made for students to procure tickets if they are out of 
town at the time of the sale. 

This year Donald is a junior in the Insbtute of Technology (veteran). 
Last year he purchased an athletic ticket and saw all the home football 
games He isn’t interested in the other spoits 

I explained the necessity for some kind of regulation for tickets be- 
cause of the gieat demand and to piotect students’ rights. He will 
come back Tliursday to see me and his friend Rogei is to come m to- 
morrow. I told him we would investigate the situation. 

G.E.K. 

September 30, 1946. I told Donald I couldn’t go any further with his 
case until I had talked to Roger Silvers who had tried to pm chase an 
athletic ticket for him Roger has his classes on the farm campus and 
Donald claimed he didn’t seem too interested in coming over heie for 
an interview. However, Donald will try to have him come in tomoi- 
row and if he does, Donald is to see me later in the day. 

G.E.K. 

'November 2, 1948 I told Donald that I had recommended to the 
Athletic Department that his money he returned for his season ticket 
I also asked Donald to tell his fiiend who purchased the ticket for him 
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ttat it lie U been willing to come in to see me I conlil have woiW 
faster on Donald's case I wanted Donald to convey to Inn that bis 
cooperation woidd have been helpful to both Donald and this oice, 
Donald claims that Roger Sdvers lepeatedlj said he would come over 
to talk to me, but he never carried out his good intentions, 

I called the Athletic Department while Ramsey was in my office and 
asked if Ramsey could go over this moinmg, Ramsey went over to 
Cooke Hall after he left my oice, 

Case closed, 



i 



CASE 7 


A Case of Cribbing 

D S. Form 101-44R 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
Office of the Dean of Students 
SUMMARY OF INDIVIDUAL DISCIPLINE CASES 

Name Clyde Johnson 

Colleg e Science, Literature, and the Arts Class Sophomore Sex M 

A Nevy Case 

1. Complaint or charge Cheating in An Examination 


2 Date made'_2/5/47 

3, Against whom . Clyde Johnson 


4. Made or reported by Professor Clark 

5. Action: Ref' MMPI, F in examinakon 


6. Date closed 'jjkl 

7. Date reported to committee : 'i/i8l^7 

B. New charges or case reopened: 


Contact Desk Inquiry 3/5/47 


HSR 68 
ACE 23 
Eng. 23 
Ged # 54 
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D.S. Form 174-42 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
Office of the Dean of Students 
Summary Notes of Interviews 

Clyde Johnson 
Name of Student 

NOTE TO INTERVIEWER. Use the space below and on the reverse side for 
your summary of significant mfoimation given by the student, for your sug- 
gestions and acUons, for additional steps to be taken by you oi the student 
and for additional mformation to be collected by you in later interviews or 
from otliei departments of the University. Write the date of each interview 
m the left hand maigin opposite the &st line of your notes foi each mter- 
view Also sign your initials after the last senten&e of yom notes This pro- 
cedure will yield a consecutive summary of interview notes Actions to be 
taken by members of the secretanal stafi who will not read your mterview 
notes should be noted on cards or shps and attached to the outside first page 
of the folder or form. 

February S, 1947. Professor Clark reported the following case of 
cheating that occurred yesterday afternoon, February 4, at 2'SO p m 

One of his students, Clyde Johnson, who had been absent for several 
days and who had missed one test, was taking the test yesterday after- 
noon There were two janitors working in the fiont of the room and 
Johnson was sitting in the rear taking the test. John Logan reported to 
Professor Clark that he had seen Johnson refei to notes m the left 
pocket of his sweater while he was takmg the test; so when Johnson 
handed m his paper later. Professor Clark asked him if he had referred 
to any notes during the test. Johnson said he had not Professor Clark 
then asked Johnson for the notes in his sweater pocket and Johnson 
gave them to him. Johnson stated that he and another student who 
had previously taken the test had discussed the mam points covered in 
tlie test before Johnson came to take it, but he still denied having re- 
ferred to the notes during the examination period. Johnson had been 
back in class three oi four days before Professor Clark requested bun 
to take the test 

Clyde Johnson is a student m Science, Literature and Aits, majoring 
in chemistiy He spent ten months in the AAF during the war 

Professor Clark mentioned that at the time he asked Johnson if he 
had referred to notes during the test, Johnson denied it but had become 
red m the face, other than that there were no emotional reactions to 
the question. 


G.E K. 
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February S, 1947 Interview with John Logan who said that he and 
another janitoi were painting the moveable blackboard in the front of 
the classroom in which Johnson was taking his test. He was unaware 
that Johnson was taking a test until Piofessor Clark came in to ask 
Johnson if the men in fiont were disturbing him Later Logan, in 
glancing back at Johnson, noticed that he was looking at notes in the 
pocket of his sweater and then writing on paper As Logan left work 
for the day, he repoitcd his observations to Piofessor Clark who was in 
his olBce 

GEK 

February 9, 1947. Johnson claimed he didn’t know why he was 
called to this office; so I told him of the charge made against him and 
that it was referred to this office for disposition. He told of having a 
few 3- by 5-mch cards with notes m his sweater pocket m which he also 
kept an eraser. During the test he used the eraser and in doing so 
glanced at the cards more as a check than for information purposes, he 
claims he didn't change any of his written answeis as a result He felt 
that he knew the material very well, he had reviewed for the test while 
ill at home and had borrowed Professor Clark’s class notes also, his 
other test grades have been good, one of them was the highest in the 
class 

He mentioned that he wished Piofessoi Clark had discussed this situ- 
ation with him first. I explained that Professor Clark was obligated to 
refer the charge to this office because it involved two colleges within 
the University 

When I asked him to reproduce the answer to one of the questions, 
he said “This is the one I am not sure about Several days have elapsed 
since I reviewed for it and I have taken odier tests in tlie meantime,” 
The question was one that it was believed he answeied by using his 
notes. 

Johnson is to take tlie Multiphasic this afternoon and will return 
for another appointment tomorrow I told him that undoubtedly this 
situation would need to come before the All-University Disciplmaiy 
Committee. 

GEK. 

February 9, 1947. Johnson’s story is as follows 

The test in question was one coveiing a unit of work in the course. 
Principles of Economics, given m the School of Business Administra- 
tion. The test was originally given on January 10 while he was absent 
from class (January 9 to 25 or 26) because of illness Pie was back in 
school four days before he took the make-up test He had all the notes 
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for the unit except those for one day that he missed Professor Claik, 
theiefoie, allowed him to use his lesson plan notebook so he could read 
the one section he missed He lead this just before he took the test m 
a room across the hall from Professor Clark’s ofBce 

There were two janitois painting at the front of the lOom in which 
he was taking the tests, otherwise he was not supeivised nor were 
there other students in the room. Professor Clark came m at one point 
to ask him if the paint bothered him, but he left immediately Several 
times while he was writing the test, he reached for his eraser which he 
carried in the same sweater pocket with the cards that had notes on 
them He admits that in so doing he glanced briefly at the cards once 
or twice without removing them from his pocket This was merely as 
a check to see if his answers were right or wrong, he didn’t change 
anything on the paper as a result nor did he thumb through the cards 
He wasn’t conscious of cheating m doing this Pie took the eraser from 
his pocket more than once, but he doesn’t recall the exact numbei of 
times. 

When he handed in the paper, Professoi Clark asked him if he used 
his notes and Johnson said no Johnson stated that he thought Pro- 
fessor Clark was joking at first for it didn’t occur to him that anyone 
would think he was cheating Professor Clark asked him for his notes 
and told him to wait a moment, Professor Clark then left his office and 
returned shortly and told Johnson he could leave. 

Johnson dropped two of his classes because of his illness, he tried to 
finish his economics course and one m chemistiy He reviewed Tues- 
day evening, Wednesday, and Thursday morning for the test, he had 
asked a few fellows about the test— kmd of questions, etc He took the 
test Thursday afternoon, Febiuary 4. 

Johnson is 21 years old and lives at home with his parents He is a 
sophomore in the College of Science, Literatme, and the Arts. He is 
attending the University on the GI Bill, he was in the Army Air Corps 
for 10 months 

GEK 

Fehruanj 11, 1947 Report from Student Counseling Bureau, no sig- 
nificant findings on the Multiphasic Peisonality Test. 

GE.K. 

MEETING OF THE ALL-UNIVERSITY DISCIPLINARY COMMITTEE, FEBRUARY 18, 

1947, 3.00 p.M , 305 eddy hall 

Present Dean Williamson, Mr. Peterson, Dr Parnell, Mr Carson, 
Mr Green, Mr Wilson, Mr. Hardmg, Professor Clark, Dean Lowry, 
Mr. Foley, Miss Koepke. 
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Miss Koepke mtioduced the case leported February 5 by Professor 
Clark, School of Business Administration, concerning Clyde Johnson, a 
sophomore in the College of Science, Literature, and the Arts, majoimg 
in chemistry, Mr, Johnson was absent from classes January 9 through 
25 due to illness. An examination which he had missed was given after 
his return Three or foui days were given for reviewing material for 
the test which was taken Thursday, February 4, The examination was 
taken across the hall from Professor Clark’s office. Two janitors in the 
room did not know that he was taking a test. Professor Clark looked 
into the room and the janitors continued painting. The janitor saw 
Mr Johnson consulting notes in his sweater pocket and looking at them. 
This was reported to Professor Clark when he left his job. Clyde’s 
story IS that his eraser was theie. Claims that he did not look at his 
notes His statement is that he was verifying what he had already writ- 
ten. Notes are similar and are answers to some questions asked in the 
test One card in particular contams pertinent answers. After the 
exam when Mr. Johnson turned in his papers, Professor Clark asked if 
he had consulted any notes. He said he had not. Professor Clark 
asked him for the notes and Mr. Johnson gave them to him, Clyde ad- 
mits glancing at his notes, not exactly cheating, because he did not 
change his paper as a result of looking at the caids He didn’t thumb 
through them when taking the test hut meiely glanced over them once 
or twice. Prior to taking the examination, Mr. Johnson talked it over 
with the other fellows in the class. He had dropped some of his other 
courses as a result of his illness. 

Wilson- Does he make good grades usually 

Clabk: Not too high. 

Wilson. Did he do better this time than he usually does? 

Clabk: Not averaged yet m his class standing 

Wilson: What did you grade his test at this time? 

Clark stated that the test has not been graded as yet, but his notes 
were compaied to those on the test 

Dean Williamson inquired how he stood in previous exammations. 
Professor Claik stated that he had a score of 94 (upper 12 per cent), 
73 on a short exam, 97 and 94 in Principles of Economics. He scored 
94 on a test which he had missed completely and which he did not take 
with other students in the class. He had consulted one of the former 
students in this last course. 

Ml. Caison asked if he was permitted to have reference material 
with him 

This was not to be an "open book” test. 
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Dean Williamson asked if the material was lifted bodily out of a 
book. Miss Koepke stated they did not have to be in any ceitain order 
to be correct. She also stated that when Mr. Johnson was asked to re- 
produce this same material after a few days, he was not able to do so. 

Mr. Johnson spent ten months in the Aimy Air Corps as an air cadet. 
He entered the University in the winter quarter of 1945 with a high 
school lank of 68 percentile, ACE of 23, English 23. 

Dean Williamson asked if he were otherwise satisfactoiy m school 
and the reply was in the affirmative. 

Miss Koepke; He did not refer to these notes until after the paper 
was written. 

Foley He was glancing at notes while getting his eraser. 

Miss Koepke He asserts that he did not change his answers after 
glancmg at his notes The boy does not know the janitor reported bun 
to Professor Clark. The janitor would rather not have his name 
brought into the case. 

Clauk There is a similarity in his answers on the exam and his notes. 
He does not know that anyone saw him 

Mr. Johnson next was invited to meet with the Committee and was 
introduced to all committee members. 

Dean Williamson stated the circumstances as presented and re- 
viewed conceming the similarity m paper m respect to answers and 
cards that were in his pocket. “Do you have any comments? Will you 
speculate as to the reason for the similarity of answers and notes on 
cards?” 

Mr. Johnson stated that he had written down the most important 
points so that he could memorize them moie readily. Rather than 
thumbing through notes in a notebook, it was easier to use cards for a 
quick summary, and they could be used on the streetcar m the morn- 
ings. He could “catch up” on thmgs. 

Dean Williamson asked why there was such a similarity. Mr. John- 
son stated that he knew the material veiy well when he took the test. 
Dean Williamson asked if he had memorized them m this older. “Why 
IS there such a close similarity on this question between the notes on 
your card and the answers to the question?” At a later time you did 
not have such noticeable similarity. Mr. Johnson stated that again 
at an even later time there was further similarity. Dean Williamson 
stated that the order given is precisely the same as those on the notes. 
Mr Johnson stated that the older given on the mimeograph sheet is 
the same 

Mr. Wilson asked if he knew what the questions would be before 
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taking the examination Mr Johnson leplied that he just asked other 
students general questions such as, “Was there something on diminish- 
ing utility?” and when the reply was yes he figured out some things 
like that. They are the most important things 

Mr. Foley asked about referring to caids (Juring examinations 
Mr. Johnson said thumbing through them is not exactly seeing them 
Mr. Carson asked how he happened to have the cards in Ins pocket 
durmg the examination, Mr Johnson said that he had checked his 
notes befoie the exam and had slipped them into his pocket He also 
said, “Maybe tins wouldn’t have come up if they had been placed m 
some other pocket.” 

Dean Williamson asked how many times he had looked at them 
Mr Johnson didn’t know exactly. “Do I understand correctly that any 
time you saw these cards was accidental?” Mr Johnson stated that in 
reachmg for something in his pocket he could ]ust see the top line. (He 
had received this sweater for Clnistmas.) He said he had no inten- 
tion of cheating and wanted to get good marks in this course. He was 
trying to build up a good average. Last quarter he had earned a G 
and was trying to get a bettei giade this quarter. 

Professor Clark asked how many times, roughly, he had used the 
eraser and Johnson replied about five times. Mr. Haiding asked 
whether he couldn’t have left it out instead of putting it back into his 
pocket every time. 

Mr. Peterson wondered why he knew one out of six questions four 
days later. Mr. Johnson stated tlrat perhaps if he had taken some other 
phase of some other question that he knew bettei than this, maybe five 
days later he would have known it. 

Mr. Carson asked if he had just these three cards in question in his 
pocket. Mr. Johnson said that he had others too. Mr. Peterson asked 
if this was the most important part of the course Professor Clark 
stated that this was one of the most important. Mr. Johnson stated that 
he had asked Professor Clark for the notes just before the test so that 
he could review them. 

Dean Williamson inquired if he had been told that he had been ob- 
served consultmg his notes would that change his stoiy? His answer 
was no. When asked for othei comments Mr. Johnson stated that he 
didn’t cheat. He said that he didn’t use information on the cards to 
help him get a better grade He knew it fairly well. Some of the fig- 
ures and a couple of tire questions were not quite clear and snapped 
out of his mmd after the test. 

Dean Williamson asked if die roles were reversed and he had been 
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presented with this same evidence, would he consider the possibility 
that there had been cheating? Mr Johnson said this was difficult to 
answei because he is the one being accused and he is prejudiced He 
would be likely to think that it perhaps might not be cheating How- 
ever, it IS hard to say The cards were in his pocket and “facts add 
up. 

Mr Peterson asked if he knew which card was on top but Mr. John- 
son could not remember. He thought it may have been the one on 
supply and demand. He also recalls seeing another one and also a 
package of cigarettes marked “Lucky Strikes” and a medical excuse. 

Mr. Wilson asked if he were working outside of school. Mr. John- 
son works as a mechanic on Saturdays “Do you feel that your studies 
are quite hard?” Mi. Johnson replied that some things are easy and 
others aie haid. He is woikmg on diffeient methods of studying in 
order to get better marks If sometliing bothers him and is on his mind, 
he finds it rather difficult to study 

Ml Johnson had spent 10 weeks in infanhy basic as an air cadet. 
Mr Foley asked if he weie under pressure during examinations. Mr. 
Johnson stated that he was always undei piessure during examinations 
Some things he could memorize and forget in ten minutes. Other 
things he could remember the lest of his life. 

Mr. Johnson next was asked to retue to another loom while the Com- 
mittee deliberated. 

Di. Parnell stated that there is evidence that Mr. Johnson didn’t use 
the notes to full advantage since the Older is not identical. Mr Hard- 
ing stated that Mr Johnson is not a “doughboy” and had had little basic 
training The mistakes that he made were absurd 

Mr Carson asked Professor Clark what his impression was after talk- 
ing to him. Professor Clark glanced over the examination after Mr. 
Johnson had turned it in and asked him if he had used notes When 
asked to turn in his notes, he gave them to Professor Claik. Mi. John- 
son wished to have them back but Professor Clark stated that he would 
like to retain them 

Miss Koepke asked if Professoi Clark had the grade on the final ex- 
amination His grade was 79, loughly about a C or a low B 

Dean Williamson asked for the judgment of the committee. Dean 
Lowry stated that this was not a legal afiEair but should be considered 
in terms of what it is best to do in a case of this type with a student in 
the University He was indiscieet, he admits. 

Ml. Harding stated that he had no desue to be vindictive in this 
case His reaction would be to give the boy an F in the examination 
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and ‘a good talking to” and give him another chance. Failure in this 
examination would not necessarily mean failure in the course. 

Mr. Wilson stated that he felt the boy was "guilty of suspicious be- 
havior ” 

Mr. Green moved that Mr Johnson he given an F for this particular 
examination and the final grade computed accordingly. The motion 
was moved and seconded. The motion was carried. Mr Wilson stated 
that he should be put on probation if anything like tbs happened 
again. 

Stenographer 

Febmarij 18, 1947, Johnson appeared befoie the All-Univeisity Dis- 
ciplinary Committee which decided that he be given a grade of F for 
this particular examination and his final grade to be compiled accord- 
ingly Mr. Harding said he planned to talk to the boy also. 

G.EK. 

Fehmrtj 18, 1947, When I informed Johnson of the action, he was 
veiy much displeased and inquired if any students were on the com- 
mittee, He claimed that the committee doubted his statements and he 
had no othei source to verify them. My attempt to explain the action 
of the committee and the leniency that had been accorded his case did 
not seem to affect his belligerent attitude, 

Case closed. 


GE.K, 



CASE 8 


The Role of Patience in 


Counseling 


D.S. Form 101-44R 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
Office of the Dean of Students 
SUMMARY OF INDIVIDUAL DISCIPLINE CASES 


Name Mary Jones 

CoUes e Science, Literature, and ihe Arts Class Sophomore Sex F 

A New Case 

1. Complaint or charge: Sex misconduct 


2. Data made. January, 19^6 

3. Against whom Mary Jones and John Clark 

4 Made or reported by 

5. Action. Disciplinary probahon 


6. Date closed 4/21/ 

7. Date reported to committee, i/li/i6 and 

B New charges or case reopened- 


Contact Desk Inquiry f/7/4g 
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D.S. Form 174-42 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
Office of the Dean of Students 
Summary Notes of Inteiviews 

Mary Jones 
Name of Student 

NOTE TO INTEEVIEWER UsG tlie Space below and on the reverse side for 
your summary of significant information given by the student, for your sug- 
gestions and actions, foi additional steps to be taken by you or the student 
and for additional infoimation to be collected by you in later interviews or 
from other departments of the University Write the date of each interview 
in the left hand margin opposite the fiist line of your notes for each mter- 
view. Also sign your initials aftei the last sentence of your notes This pro- 
cedure will yield a consecutive summary of interview notes Actions to be 
taken by members of the secretarial staff who will not read your inteiview 
notes should be noted on cards or slips and attached to the outside fiist page 
of the folder or form. 

January 11, 1946 

NTEMOBANDUM 

To- Disciplinary Committee 

From John D, Foley 

Subject Maiy Jones (Science, Literature, and the Arts) 

John Claik (Institute of Technology) 

Mrs. Jones, the mother of student Mary Jones, insists that the University 
review the decision of the sorority council which placed Mary (soiority 
“pledge”) on probation because of alleged indiscreet and immoral action in 
a fraternity house. In the course of the invesfagation which followed it was 
discoveied that sex misconduct had occurred at the fraternity house but the 
essential facts have not been clarified. 

Miss Jones is classified as a sophomore in the College of Science, Litera- 
ture, and the Arts. She is eighteen years of age Mi Clark is twenty years 
old and is registered in the Institute of Technology. Both students are resi- 
dents of Mmneapohs and graduates of Smith High 

These two students are being presented to the Committee for further in- 
vestigation of the facts and for action. 

January 5, 1946 Mary seemed eager to tell her story when she came 
in for the interview. She inquired if I wanted to hear the stoiy from 
the beginning and when I suggested that peihaps I should, she started 
with her being placed on probation by her sorority on December 27, on 
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a charge of indiscreet and immoral action at a fraternity house party 
The charge referred to her behavior at a fraternity house on the eve- 
ning of December 18 She had gone to the basketball game with John 
and to the fraternity house afterward. At the house they had gone to 
the basement first where John had a coke They then went upstairs 
to dance after which they sat in a large chair in the living room, which 
was dimly lit. She was sitting beside him He kissed hei twice with 
hei consent and after the second time he attempted “heavy petting,” 
Without any comment, accoiding to Maiy, she said that she would have 
to go home and pioceedcd immediately to the women’s cloak loom. 
When she came out again, he was in his coat, so together with Grace 
and her hoy fiiend, they diove home She said that no mention was 
made of the above incident— the conversation on the way home was 
about inconsequential topics, she cant lemember what. At least there 
wasn’t complete silence 

Mary had about four dates with John befoie the evening of Decem- 
ber 18 She met him in Octobei On the evening of December 17, she 
and Geoige decided to “go steady” and he wanted her to break her 
date with John for Saturday night However, she didn’t wish to do so 
because John was bemg taken in the fraternity on Saturday night and 
she thought it would be unfair to ask Inm to get another gurl to take 
her place 

Mary was engaged to a boy in the military service during the sum- 
mer of 1944, but they decided mutually to break the engagement at 
Christmas time of that same year She was attending Siwash College 
that fall semester and dated other boys although she was engaged. 
She had "gone steady” wirh four boys, now she realizes that she didn’t 
care veiy much for any of them compared to her present feeling for 
George She thmks that Grace and a girl by the name of Jane ( sorority 
sisters ) started the rumor 

She transferred from Siwash College to the University because she 
wanted to be with her parents and to have the conveniences that living 
at home gave her (having laundry done for her, etc.). 

GEK. 

January S, 1946. George and John had lived in the same barracks 
while they were m the army; John was known to drink considerably 
and wasn’t able to “take it” as many of the other fellows did. George 
called John by telephone the evening that Mary was placed on proba- 
tion by her sorority, but John didn’t want to talk because Mary was 
with George. So he made arrangements to meet John the next morn- 
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mg. At that meeting when John had another fraternity brother with 
him, he told George about the evening at the fraternity house with 
Mary but only mentioned that he had kissed her twice. 

GE.K. 

January S, 1946 John and Bill attended the basketball game with 
their two dates the evening of December 18, after the game John took 
Mary over to his fraternity house wheie he had two beers and she had 
two cokes. Later they danced upstairs, went into the front room where 
they were “necking” for a while, and then they returned to tire other 
room to dance again They reclined on a couch a short time m the 
rear of the room where they had been dancing (there weie two 10-watt 
lights in this room— no lights in the front room). He took her home 
aiound midnight; she was “sick.” John and Mary met at the Pledge 
Walk Out when they both participated in some neckmg dming the eve- 
ning. After this she began “going steady” with a senes of fellows so 
he didn’t see her very often. He had a date with her on Thursday eve- 
nmg, December 10— no necking took place. Pie took Mary to the bas- 
ketball game on December 18 because he was at odds with his “steady,” 

GE.K. 

January 7, 1946. Maiy took the Multiphasic test in my office before 
I talked to her. During the mteiview that followed she related some 
factors that tend to eliminate some of the diffeiences between the story 
as she tells it and as John tells it. 

1. They met the evening of the Pledge Walk Out last fall— she sat on 
his lap in the fiont seat of the cai on their return from a local ranch, 
but claims that there was no “petting” between them. (John claimed 
there had been. ) 

2 Maiy was menstruating the evening of the party; however, she 
didn’t tell John of the fact. Accordmg to her, she may have remarked 
that she wasn’t feeling well. 

3. Course of procedure at fraternity house 

a. Coat room 

b. Downstairs where she met some of the other couples and had 
two cokes while John had either two or thiee. 

c. Dancing room where they danced foi a while She says they 
didn’t sit down in that room unless peihaps foi a few moments 
to catch then breath after they had been dancing— she can’t re- 
member that they did. 

d. Downstairs to look for Grace— didn’t find her. 

e. Upstairs again Walked around in the room where dancing 
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was going on but didn’t sit down. Then they went into the 
living room which was dark and sat together in a large chair. 
The only room that had a light in it was the enhance hall and 
basement. If there was a light in the room where they had 
been dancing, it was a very dim one m a corner— she couldn’t 
recall definitely. 

f There was no petting between the times that John kissed her. 
When he kissed her the second time, his one aim was around 
her shoulder— she doesn’t know where the other one was, she 
had one aim on his shoulder and she thmks the other was m 
her lap, although she cant remember just where she had it. 

When I told her that their stoiies didn’t agree and that undoubtedly 
the Disciphnaiy Committee would take the case, she asked who the 
members of the Committee were. I told her that they were appointed 
by the Piesident of the University. I asked for her telephone number 
and she gave it willmgly. She wasn’t or at least didn’t appear embar- 
rassed at this mterview and didn’t seem leluctant to appear before the 
Committee. 

GE.K 

January 7, 1946. When Dean Williamson told John that Maiy’s and 
his stories did not agiee, he said he was not surprised. He accepted the 
idea that they (Maiy and he) would be called befoie the Disciplinary 
Committee and wanted to know when it would meet. John suggested 
that perhaps he and Mary should be present together for an mterview 
with Dean Williamson He finally admitted that he had something to 
do in initiating the incident that occuried at the fraternity house but 
added that Mary was willing. 

J.D F. 

January 8, 1946. This mterview was arranged to allow both Mary 
and John an opportunity to present their respective accounts of the 
activities that transphed between them on the evening of December 18, 
1945. Their two stoiies did not agree at several points— a situation that 
made it evident that one of the stories was fallacious or perhaps that 
both stories embodied some erroneous factors in them. Maiy still 
maintams that she is completely innocent of any cooperation or pait in 
the attempt at heavy petting, she repeatedly avowed her belief that 
she was not a contributing factor to the act. I thought that throughout 
the mterview she was a little too much on the defensive for an innocent 
person She was ready to implicate her sorority sisters and stated that 
the University could not dismiss an mnocent person from the school. 
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John has retracted £iom his first account to Dean Williamson and 
now, as at a previous interview, he admits that he is partially lespon- 
sihle but not entirely. Both feel that it is inevitable that this case be 
brought to the Disciplinary Committee. Maiy is willing, John dislikes 
having it go that far and had hoped it could be settled without the 
Committee’s review and action. However, in view of the discrepancies 
that exist in their stories, he realizes that the Committee must be given 
the case. 

The following facts do not agree in their accounts: 

1 John said the incident occuned while they were partially leclining 
on a davenport in the room where they had been dancing. Mary main- 
tains that they were sitting m a large overstuffed chair in the living 
room. 

2. John mentioned the fact that they had kissed each other in the 
living room before they started to dance, Mary didn’t mention that in 
hei account 

It was decided that the case go to the Committee as soon as the Com- 
mittee can be assembled 

G.E.K 

January 10, 1946 Grace wasn’t antagonistic at the interview but she 
said she was tired of talking about this affair— no one mentions it at 
the sorority any more. 

1 On the return fiom the lanch the evening of the Pledge Walk Out, 
Mary was sitting on John’s lap m the front seat with her back toward 
Grace who was sitting m the center between John and the driver 
Mary and John were quiet (not participating in the general conversa- 
tion) and were indulging in considerable petting and kissmg, 

2. At the fraternity party (December 18) she saw John and Mary on 
the davenport in the room where they weie dancmg. When she saw 
them, Mary was kissing John. Latei she saw them sitting in the living 
room ill a large chair Mary was on John’s lap 

3. John came out to Grace and Bob while they weie dancing to say 
that he and Mary were going home. Grace got her coat and the four 
left together. Little general conversation took place gomg home. 

4. The next day Mary mentioned that she told John she was "going 
steady” with George— a friend of John’s— and had promised him not to 
smoke or drink. John had asked her sarcastically if “he might dance 
with her.” 

5. Bob told Grace on Monday that John had remarked after the 
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party on Saturday that he had had a “rugged time.” One of the frater- 
nity officers had spoken to him about it. 

6 Since then Bob will not tell her moie— the fraternity fellows said 
it was not his place to do so Bob said that Grace shouldn’t have told 
the sorority president about the incident— an opimon of the fraternity 
fellows. 

7 Grace has been on a double date when John has been with an- 
other girl whom he respected more than he did Mary. John sup- 
posedly has been with this otlier girl on several occasions. 

8 Grace claimed there was a rumor that Mary had been in similar 
diflSculty at Siwash College 

9 One of the soioiity girls who is on the Union Wednesday Twilight 
Dance Committee commented that Mary has been known to dance with 
both arms around her paitner’s neck, 

GEK. 

January 7, 1946 

Mr. John Foley 

213 Administration Bmlding 

Mam Campus 

Dear Mi Foley Re Mary Jones 

Mary had an interview with Mrs Anderson in April of 1945 At that 
time, she expressed interest in medicine, nursmg, and sociology Her mam 
purpose for coming in at the time was to confii-m the choice of medicine, but 
she was advised to give more serious consideration to social work. 

Smcerely, 

James Strong 
Counselor 

January 10, 11, 1946 (Two telephone calls to Dean Brown of Si- 
wash College. ) In these two telephone calls (Dean Brown called back 
herself on Tuesday afternoon) Dean Brown contributed the following 
infoimation about Mary. 

1 Maiy attended Siwash College for one semester durmg the fall of 
1944 During that time she lived in the dormitory where she was 
known as a quiet person in her corridor, she appeared to be a social 
isolate for she had few friends ( was not popular with the girls ) ; she 
was reticent, did not participate in activities, dated little, often seemed 
ill at ease or moody The dormitory house mother had no criticism of 
Mary’s behavior. 
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2 It was the mother who entered into a tirade when she went to 
Siwash College later in the fall and told the house mother that she was 
taking Maiy out of Siwash College because of the conduct of the girls 
on Mary’s corridor— the girls were drmking too much. It seems that 
one night one of the gills came m late in an extreme state of intoxica- 
tion 

3 Maiy left Siwash College at the end of the semester voluntarily. 

4. Dean Brown felt that she hadn’t been able to learn the real condi- 
tions foi withdrawing Mary from the college 

GEK. 

]anuaiy 11, 1946. (Telephone conversation with Miss Carter, girls’ 
counselor in Smith High School.) Miss Carter said that while Mary 
was in high school there were several ciiticisms of Mary’s indiscreet 
behavior with the boys in school— “she couldn’t keep her hands off the 
boys.” In general they considered that she was very free with them 
The home room teacher spoke to her several times about the situation 
but Mary always took the attitude that the criticism was unfair and the 
facts had been misintei preted. The mother thought the girls were jeal- 
ous of Maiy (she was not popular with the giils in school). Mary’s 
mother also explained that because Mary was a good dancer, the boys 
often came to their home to dance— she was well liked by them. The 
mother trusted her fully. 

GEK 

January 11, 1946. The Disciplmaiy Committee met and after inter- 
viewing both students at some length, placed Maiy on disciplinary 
probation indefinitely, and lequucd that she be given extended coun- 
seling The progress of Maiy with lespect to rehabilitation should be 
reported to the Committee from time to tune In the opinion of the 
Committee, the possibilihes of lehabilitating John were much less than 
those for Mary Consequently he was excluded from the University 
for an mdeflnite period, subject to review of his case if and when he 
should present evidence of changed attitudes and mores. 

G.E K. 

January 11, 1946. Mary was asked to take the Multiphasic again— 
she had omitted about 100 items the first time she took it. After she 
finished the test, I told her the decision of the Disciplmary Committee 
and interpreted the meaning of “probation” for her. We then discussed 
some of the aspects of her behavior that led to tire situation that 
brought her to this office. I tried to indicate to her a girl’s responsi- 
bility in social situations of this nature and that she couldn’t think only 
of herself. Mary displayed no apparent lU wiU or disapproval of the 
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action of the committee. She inquired when she should come back to 
see me, she agreed to come Friday, January 21 At this mterview she 
brought up the question of her soioiity status and expressed the 
thought that she didn’t want to become an active member now after 
learning what happens in a sorority. 

GEK, 

January 17, 1946 ( Conference with Mary’s parents and Mr Foley.) 
The Jones’ are disturbed about the Committee's decision in regard to 
Mary because it is causing Mary so much anxiety and worry. They 
feel she has had “to take” too much, as it is They also want to know 
how the soioiity is going to settle with Mary. Mis Jones wanted to 
know if we in the Dean’s office realized the kind of parties our fraterni- 
ties were arranging. She expressed the belief that some of the gu-ls in 
the sorority were hying to cover up their own misdeeds by accusmg 
Maiy unjustly Mi Foley assmed them that they could appeal to the 
Disciplmaiy Committee if they wished. They requested such a meet- 
mg with the Committee. 

GEK. 

Januai y 18, 1946 In an mterview with Mary, she told me that the 
president of her sorority had called her for a “coke date” for this morn- 
mg We discussed the soroiity situation and she was going to ask the 
girl just what her sorority status was at this time. Maiy thinks that she 
would be willing to “depledge” but not immediately. She mentioned 
something about going over to the soiority house for lunch a few times 
to see how the girls reacted to her. She also wants an apology from 
the soroiity and a statement made to the members of the sorority that 
the immorality charge was not substantiated Lest Mary think the so- 
rority entirely in the wiong, I emphasized to hei tliat she had paitici- 
pated in indiscieet behavior for which the committee held her respon- 
sible I agreed that she could ask for an explanation of the immorality 
charge to the sorority members inasmuch as it was not substantiated. 
Because of Mr. Foley’s telephone conversation with Mrs. Jones, I asked 
Maiy if she wanted me to go with her but she thought it wouldn’t be 
necessaiy although she added that I might come if I wished. I told 
her I thought it best, too, that she see the sorority president alone. 

GEK. 

January 20, 1946. In a brief mterview with Dean Williamson and 
the sorority president, I learned from the girl that the sorority had 
never charged Mary with immoral behavior but only with indiscreet 
conduct. When questioned, she claimed that there was nothing m 
wiitmg concermng this mcident or the charge in the sorority minutes 
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or in any conespondence. Dean Williamson asked her to call Mary be- 
fore Monday to say that she was sorry if the soioiity gave the impres- 
sion that an immorality charge had been taken, for the only charge was 
one of indiscreet behavior Dean Williamson discouraged any idea of 
a written note to either the parents or to Mary 
Mrs Jones called later in the day to say that Mary was willing to 
“depledge” the sorority but that they wanted some clarification or 
apology from Miss Lake, a national representative, and also fiom the 
chapter, I told her Dean Williamson was handling the sorority situa- 
tion and I was suie that he would see that Mary’s status was considered 
fauly by the soroiity, 

GEK. 

January 14, 1946 

MEMORANDUM 

To John D. Foley 
Gladys Koepke 

From E G Williamson, Dean of Students 

I saw Carol Taylor, president of the sorority, today concerning Miss Jones. 
My suggestion was that Miss Taylor take Miss Jones out to lunch some day 
next week and try to work out a smoother and happiei relationship whereby 
both of them will come to the mutually agreeable conclusion that the soror- 
ity and the girl do not have the same ideas oi approaches to personal and 
social questions and personal conduct and therefoie will part company m 
an amicable manner I said I felt tliat the soioiity had acted hastily and 
with poor judgment and that heieafter they should tell pledges when they’re 
not satisfied with then behavior so that theie could be some oppoitunity to 
leain how to behave propeily according to the soiority standards. I said it 
was obvious that theie were differences here which could not be leconciled 
and therefore it would be better if they separated amicably and not by the 
harsh method of exclusion. Miss Taylor agieed to do that. I also suggested 
that she ought to discuss the whole thing in general terms with the mem- 
bers of the soroiity, particularly stressing the fact that some of them may be 
a little bit too intolerant of othei students who have different ideas and 
concepts of behavior and mores. Even though they don’t agree with other 
people, they should be careful not to become intoleiant 1 also said that we 
probably would have a lough time with the girl’s mothei but that I did not 
caie to tell anyone in the sorority the full cucumstances of the facts as we 
discovered them so they were not to conclude anything about the original 
charges except that I did say that the seiious charges weie not substantiated 
and that I did not feel that the soroiity had any basis in fact for the charges 
But there was plenty of indication that tire sorority and the girls do not agree 
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with regard to a good many behavior points. This closes the case as far as 
the sorority is concerned, unless there is some other "kickback ” 

January 27, 1946 

Dear Mr. Williamson. 

Thank you for your wise counsel in the settlement of our misunderstand- 
ing with Mary Jones Although the whole incident is regrettable, I think 
that our chapter can become more worthwhile for its having had this experi- 
ence We will try, paiticularly in our pledge trainmg and in our relations 
with the town girls, to achieve a spnit of tolerance as well as a greater umty 
of thought By adopting a less foimal method of disciphne, as you sug- 
gested, I tlnnk that we can come a step closer to breaking down the hier- 
archical attitude and replacing it with one of mutual helpfulness. 

We appreciate your guidance. 

Sincerely yours, 

Carol Taylor 

January 21, 1946, Mary repoited that she had seen the sorority pres- 
ident, but I inferred that the conveisation was most stilted They 
talked about inconsequential things until Maiy inquired about her 
status in the soroiity at which time the girl began to talk about then 
differences in philosophies— Mary’s and that of the sorority Some 
place in the conversation the girl mentioned or quoted Dean Wilhain- 
son, Maiy said she didn’t want to make a decision about hei “de- 
pledging” until she had seen me. She arranged to call the girl by tele- 
phone that evening. 

I told Mary that when the president spoke to her on this mattei at 
any time, she was speaking for the entire sorority as its official repre- 
sentative I also told her that the girl claimed there was nothing in 
writing about this situation. I explained to her that if she "depledged” 
herself the sorority would not be obliged to say anything regarding tlus 
mattei; however, if the sorority “depledged” her, then they would have 
to state their reason in writing. Knowing that the soroiity president 
was to call Mary to explain the immorality charge, I tiied to get Mary 
to undeistand that the girl spoke for the entire chapter. I told Mary 
that the girl was to tell the chapter that the charge was not one of im- 
moiality and to state that such a charge had not been substantiated 
Mary wanted to know if she shouldn’t be present at that meeting which 
according to her would have to be Monday evening. I suggested that 
it would be better for her not to appear. 

Mary inquired about the special meeting to be held Monday mom- 
mg at which her parents would talk to the Disciplmary Committee. 
She wondered if she were to be present. I told her that she shouldn’t 
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come unless specifically called We made an appointment for the fol- 
lowing Wednesday. 

G.E.K, 

January 24, 1946. The Disciplinary Committee met to hear the ap- 
peal from Mr. and Mrs Jones, m person, concerning the Committee’s 
action in requiring probation status for Maiy The Committee finally 
decided that since the word "piobation” cairied ciiminal implications 
for the Joneses and since the Committee only meant i ehabihtation 
counseling status with this office for Mary, that they would remove the 
word probation and make the action that of a counseling situation 
with Mr. Foley’s office. 

CEK 

January 26, 1946 In an interview with Mary I explained the change 
in wording in the action taken by the Disciplinary Committee on Mon- 
day and what it implied. I further explained that I would be dealing 
with her alone and not with her parents in regaid to this situation. We 
then discussed our campus mores m regard to “petting” and some fac- 
tors that are involved and which must of necessity be consideied with 
the subject. 

CEK. 

February 5, 1946. In this interview I pointed out to Mary that her 
conduct had apparently been extreme enough to cause comment among 
others and that she was standing out from the crowd foi her attitudes 
and behavior in social situations. I had asked her last week to observe 
carefully the behavior of others in various social groups and to report 
what she observed. I find that she is still not veiy sensitive to the im- 
plications of her own behavior or even that of otheis. As she was 
standmg prior to leavmg my office, she asked if I knew of the study 
made at another university in which it was reported that 80 pei cent of 
university students had premarital relations and another 7 per cent had 
considered it. The man to whom she had been engaged had mentioned 
the study to her. I told her I thought the figures were high but that I 
would check on various studies for her. This leadmg question will be 
discussed at greater length at our next interview 

G.E.K. 

February 13, 1946. Mary told me about her plans to major in soci- 
ology, she doesn’t intend to graduate from the University but plans to 
many Geoige perhaps a year from this summei If something would 
happen so she wouldn’t marry, she will continue m the social work 
field. 

We discussed several topics perbnent to her situation now— her ill- 
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nesses, her attitude toward sororities and fraternities. University social 
inoies, hei present social life, and hei parents’ feeling towaid her deci- 
sions Thioughout the interview she spoke freely and in most cases to 
the point. For the first time I detected an admission of a situation that 
she didn’t quite know how to handle. Mary mentioned that she had 
started to call her former gnl friends whom she hadn’t seen since she 
had “pledged” last fall She said they usually had remarked that they 
hadn’t seen her for some time and they wondered what she had been 
doing. Mary wondered how far she should go in reestablishing herself 
with them She said, “I suppose I will have to go more than half way 
for a while.” To me, she had come perhaps closest to her original need 
and hei greatest pioblem— her lack of girl fiiends over a long period of 
time I encomaged her to try to find a place for herself within a group 
of guls and assuied her that she would have to go more than half way 
although she should be careful and try to sense the situation as she 
went along I mentioned the value of bemg part of a group of individ- 
uals of one’s own sex and what an individual usually contributes to the 
group to merit one’s inclusion in it. I further suggested, since she said 
that she had been spending most of her free time including lunch, study 
hours, and dmner with George, that both of them plan to spend part of 
that time with their own group— he with the fellows and she with the 
gills 

When I told her that I didn’t think I need see her until about the 
middle of spring quartei unless she wanted to come into discuss some- 
thing with me, she seemed somewhat surprised and thought that per- 
haps she would come in earlier— at least she was glad that she might 
come back if she wanted to talk to me. I told her that after her ex- 
periences of the past two months and our numerous discussions tliat she 
should be able to take care of most of the situations that came her way. 

In view of the fact that she had mentioned that she was making more 
of her decisions alone instead of having George make them for her, I 
feel that this move may help to make her more independent. At one 
time, a short while ago, she drought she was becoming a “clinging 
vine.” 

GE.K. 

April 6, 1946. Maiy came to the interview with a crutch which she 
has been using for almost a month now because of her disabled ankle. 
At present she is under the care of a doctor. When questioned in re- 
gard to the onset of her illness, she claimed that it started about four 
years ago when, because of her stiff wrists, she gave up playing the 
saxophone in the high school band. 
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Mary and George are still “going steady”~he eats his dinner at her 
home several times a week and the Joneses allow him and Mary to use 
the family car whenever they wish The Joneses approve of George 
very much and Mrs. Jones encourages him to eat dinners in then home 
George’s mother has met the Joneses— they belong to the same church 
Mary thought that she and George might announce their engagement 
this summer but they cannot mairy until George has finished school 
Most of her time is spent with George, both on the campus and at 
home She hasn’t attended any otliei activity since she has had this 
difhculty with her ankle, noi have they attended any dances. 

Mary’s grades last quaitei weie quite satisfactory, according to her 
statement she received 3 B’s and 1 C. 

From Mary’s account of hei activities during the past month, I as- 
sume that she had made little progress in establishing heiself with a 
gioup of girl friends More and more she is limiting hei associations 
to Geoige and to relatives. One weekend she and George took the 
family car and visited her grandmodiei in North Dakota. She spoke of 
attendmg a cousin’s wedding early this summer in Illinois. 

She claims she has no worries other than concern for her aged grand- 
parents and her mother’s health She mentioned occasions when hei 
mother, “who is high strung,” would say things she didn’t mean to Maiy 
and Mary would respond in an angry mood also However, she added 
that her mother had not been so irritable the past few weeks 

I am to see Mary again on Apiil 19. 

GE.K 

April 7, 1946, I have discussed tliis entiie case with Mr Foley who 
refeiied me to a chapter in Flanders Dunbar’s book Psijchosomatic Di- 
agnosis Dean Williamson inquiied about the case today also. I shall 
present the case to Di Smythe next week when I have a personal ap- 
pointment with her to discuss it, 

G.E.K 

Apnl 14, 1946 This morning I reviewed Maiy’s case with Dr. 
Smythe and asked her opinion for proceduies to he used at this time 
She thinks I could ask Mary directly if she has any emotional problems 
that she would like to have help in solving Then if she doesn’t admit 
having any, to review her whole life pattern with her, pointing out that: 

1 Apparently this diiEculty has persisted for some time. 

2. The occurrence of her aithritic condition appears at times when 
she IS emotionally distressed. 

3 Repressed and suppressed emotions can have an effect on people. 
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4. Since she is being forced to come to me, I realize that she may find 
it difficult, consciously oi unconsciously, to present her real pioblem to 
me but I can lefer hei for help to someone else where she may feel 
more free, if she so desires. 

5 It seems that her real problem is a deep and all-pervasive one. 

Dr. Smythe also suggested an aifacle in the Mental Hygiene maga- 
zine for April, 1946, that she considers a good one because it explains 
that most people need to learn better techniques for living, and to ad- 
mit that we need help is not a weakness but an indication of strength 
She recognizes that the parent situation in tins case is undoubtedly a 
factor in hampering oui theiapy -with Mary. It will be best if I can 
persuade Mary to think about her situation alone and make hei own 
decision regarding psychiatric help. Mary is to come in next Monday 
for an appomtment. 

G.E K. 

April 19, 1946. Maiy came in limping but witliout hei ciutch which 
she left in George’s locker this morning because she was feeling so 
much better Yesterday was a bad day for her— her ankle seemed “to 
cramp” on hei three different times. The doctor thinks that is a good 
mdication that her arthritic treatments are proving helpful. 

In accordance with Dr. Smythe’s advice, I asked Mary if she had any 
emotional problems that she would hke help in solving She again 
claimed that she had none— her only problem now is hei ankle After 
that statement I explained to her my thmkmg about her case and that 
if she wished, I would like to refer her to someone else with whom she 
perhaps would feel freer to discuss some of her problems Her first 
reaction was one that she couldn’t see the necessity for such referral 
She felt perfectly free to discuss anything with me I told her that un- 
less she had any problems that she was willing to disclose to me, I 
thought our counseling interviews could come to a close for I had 
helped her all I could However, I did tell her to think about my othei 
suggestion (discuss it with her parents if she wished, although I pre- 
ferred that she herself make the final decision) and come back on 
Wednesday to discuss it further. Again she wanted to know if she 
might come to this office for help even though our legulai counseling 
mterviews were closed I assured hei she might come at any time 

GEK 

I April 20, 1946. Mr. Jones came m to see Mr Foley and then stopped 
in my office for a few minutes before he left He said he came to re- 
quest that Mary be removed fiom “probation” which existed m fact al- 
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though not in name. I told him that yesteiday I had discussed with 
Mary the possibilities of closmg our counseling relationship because 
under the present conditions I doubted if I could help her further, and 
I also mentioned my recommendation of a referral for psychiabic help 
if Mary wished such help. Mr. Jones claimed that both he and Mrs. 
Jones knew that Mary had no problems other than hei ankle condition 
and that they planned to devote the entire summer to treating that sit- 
uation. He restated his belief that she was normal m every way and 
pointed to her love of dancing and her present lelationship with George 
as substantiating factors. 

He mentioned that of all the meetings he has attended, the meeting 
with the Disciplinary Committee was the silliest he had experienced. 
He referred once more to the apparent injury to Maiy’s ankle and 
claimed that if the doctors could prove that her present condition is 
due to that injury the girls of the soiority would have something to 
face He beheves that someone within the soioiity attempted to injure 
Mary by shooting hei in the ankle. 

GEK. 

April 21, 1946. Mary was using her crutch again today When I in- 
quired if her swollen ankle weie the same one that had been hit by an 
obstacle this winter, she said, “No. Whatever hit me in the other ankle, 
didn’t bother me very much— it may have been just a pebble or small 
piece of glass. I wanted to be sure that no infection set in so I had the 
doctor clean it out.” There was no indication that she held the theory 
that her parents do in regard to that incident. The doctor also told her 
it had nothing to do with her present condition. 

She said she had discussed the matter of going to a psychiabist with 
her chuopi actor, her parents, and also with George. She claims that 
although they felt it wasn’t necessary, they wanted her to decide I 
explained again my hypothesis and tliat if she didn’t wish to go now, 
she might want to try psychiatric therapy if she doesn’t get relief soon 
from medical treatment. I stated that my reasons for suggesting such 
a referral did not mdicate that I thought she was abnormal m any way. 

Mary told me in some detail of her plans for the summer. She has a 
cousin’s wedding in Illinois to attend and also one here m the city, then 
she has opportunities to visit her aged giandpaients in North Dakota, 
George’s parents, to take a short trip into Mexico, and her uncle’s home 
in Colorado. If she feels better toward the end of the summer she 
would like to get a clerical job to earn about $200 to buy clothes for the 
fall quarter. She wants to come back here next year to finish hei junior 
year. She made no attempt to glamorize her summer or her relatives— 
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spoke of tlie uncles wlio Had exchanged farms, tlie two who lived above 
a grocery store and the one who drove a truck 

I told her I drd not thrnk rt would be necessary for me to see her 
again. She said she might come in ]ust before the quarter closed to tell 
me how she was gettrng along and she thanked me for helprng her these 
past few months 

As the counselor to whom Mary was referred by the Disciplinary 
Committee, I want to make the following statements relative to the 
closing of the case: 

1 Although Mary has been cooperative during my interviews with 
her, I am not sure that I was able to reach her fundamental problem, 
She may have acquired a new peispective and attitude about some 
things, but the insistent and mdignant parental attitude that she has no 
problems made it difficult for Mary to express one even if she had in- 
sight into her adjustments. 

2 I have closed the case because I thought no fuithei benefit to 
Mary could be obtained by prolonging the uitemews Howevei , I still 
think that Maiy could profit by psychiatiic help which she refused to 
seek 


G.E.K 



CASE 9 


Readjustments to Civilian Life 

D S Form 101-44R 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
Office of the Dean of Students 
SUMMARY OF INDIVIDUAL DISCIPLINE CASES 

N am e James Kramer 

Colleg e Liberal Arls Class Freshman Sex M 

A. New Case 

1. Complaint or charge' Misconduct — thejl 

2. Date made March, 

3. Against whom. James Kramer 


4 Made or reported by C B Smith 

5. Action. Disciplinary probahon 

6. Date closed December — ‘‘hold on record” 

7 Date reported to committee 

B New charges or case reopened ^ 

Disorderly conduct 

i/i2/47 Request for readmission — counseling, correspondence, 
ref: MMPI admitted on probation 


Contact Desk Inguky 3/IQ/44 
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D.S. Form 174-42 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
Office of the Dean of Students 
Summary Notes of Interviews 

James Kramer 
Name of Student 

NOTE TO iNTERvmwER Usc tile Space below and on the leveise side for 
your summary of significant information given by the student, for your sug- 
gestions and actions, for additional steps to be taken by you or the student 
and for additional infoimalion to be collected by you m later interviews or 
from other departments of the University. Write the date of each interview 
in the left hand margin opposite tlie fiist fine of your notes foi each mter- 
view. Also sign your initials after the last sentence of your notes This pro- 
cedure will yield a consecutive summary of interview notes Actions to be 
taken by members of the secretarial staff who will not read your interview 
notes should be noted on cards or shps and attached to the outside fiist page 
of the folder or foim. 

ApnZ 3 , 1944 Kramer was picked up by Mi , Smith on suspicion of a 
theft of a img fiom Henry Peterson’s office. Pie visited the office with 
Bill Thomas while Thomas was confeiiing with Henry Peteison The 
interview occuired in Peterson s private office where he keeps his per- 
sonal equipment stored During the interview Peterson happened to 
notice Kramer going through some personal effects stored in a bookcase 
and told Kramer to keep his hands off these articles. Later Peteison 
went to the bookcase to get a ring to have the iing cleaned. The ring 
was missing Smce Thomas was not in school and since Peterson did 
not know Kramei’s name, about one week elapsed before Peterson 
could get in touch with Kramer. When he questioned Kramer about 
the theft, Kramer denied any knowledge. Peterson then referred the 
matter to Smith. 

Smith and I mtei viewed Kiamer and he said that he had not taken 
the img He had, however, asked his father what steps could be taken 
by someone falsely accused of theft and his father stated that a libel 
suit should be instituted We could get no further with the boy so 
Smith asked him if he would be wilhng to take the polygraph test. 
Kramer agreed to take the test. 

Jdf 

April 7 , 1944 Kiamer appeared to take a test Instead he produced 
the ring and admitted he had taken it. He said he had no particular 
reason for takmg the rmg because he had an income of about $125 a 
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month from the U.S Veterans Administration and fiom his fathei, 
Kramer says he spends too much money on clothes. 

April 9, 1944, Kramei took the Multiphasic. 

Scores' ? SO 
L 50 
F. 55 
Hs. 61 
D 63 
Hy 58 
Pd. 78 
Mf. 71 
Pa- 62 
Pt 57 
Sc 49 
Ma. 48 
L6 59 
L3 55 

21 years old 

Contact Desk report 
HSR 41 
ACE 5 
Eng. 3 

Ohio 66 (General College Noims) 

Clerical test 
Nos. 69 & 9 
Names 74 & 10 
Minnesota Personality Inventory 
Morale 60 
Social Adjustment 98 
Family 45 
Emotionality 90 
Economic Conservatism 65 

Kramer canceled winter quaitei. He says he did not feel well and 
consequently expected poor grades. 

I talked to Leigh Plarden about this boy Leigh has not had much 
contact with Kramer but he has heard the same rumor about the boy 
that Woolf heard at the time of the fight in the local cafe by a second 
veteran (see special file); namely, that Kramer is an uresponsible pei- 
son. I asked Haiden why Kiamer was selected as a representative 
veteian foi a newspaper story and lie rephed that that was puiely cir- 
cumstantial. Another boy had been selected but when the newspaper 
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men arrived at the office, they insisted that the veteran be a native of 
Minnesota The other boy is fiom Iowa so Kramer was chosen because 
he was the first available veteian that could be located as a replace- 
ment Other than this, Harden has no information about the boy 

JD.F 

April 12, 1944 1 talked to Kramer about this matter and he said he 
does not know why he stole the ring. We talked about other matters 
such as his reputation as a screwball and he said he went out of his way 
at fraternity parties to "crack wise.” He then said he needed to "grow 
up” and that he thought he might transfer to another school where he 
would not be under a handicap as far as his reputation was concerned 
He said he was going home for a week and that he would talk to his 
father about transferring to another school He said he would see me 
when he came back. 

The college office had nothing further to add about Kramer He is 
not considered a veiy good prospect altliough his woik has been mini- 
mally satisfactory Thus far, he wants to go into business administra- 
tion but his counselors do not consider it a suitable choice in the light 
of his aptitude scores 

Recommendation- 1 have talked this matter over with Mr Smith and 
we are wondering whether, now that Kramer is not liable to go back 
into service (he was discharged for a “nervous stomach” ), we can agam 
invoke dropping as a University penally for such cases I told Mr. 
Smith my recommendation would be that Kiamer be dropped until fall 
quarter with the alternative of a year’s probation I made this rec- 
ommendation because I don’t like his Pd score I told him to consider 
himself on disciplinary probation until the matter was settled 

J.DF 

April 19, 1944 Kramer did not come m. He is said not to have re- 
turned to school yet 

J.D.F 

April 24, 1944 I talked to Kramer He has been going out of town 
every weekend to visit friends and he said he was waitmg to hear from 
me, theiefore, he did not appeal for his appomtment 

He says he is very sorry about this matter and cannot explain why he 
took the ring. His statements are made in a way that seems ghb and 
superficial and I do not feel that there is any deep regret or remorse on 
his part. 

Kramer says he plans to go to Wilson University next fall He has 
been dissatisfied with being m the Libeial Arts College and in his dis- 
cussion with his counselor he has not been encouraged very much 
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about going into Business Administration, While his fall quarter 
grades were fair, he canceled his winter registration neai the end of the 
quarter giving illness as an excuse, but actually (he states now) he did 
not think he was going to do well. At present he is working for a bak- 
ery and plans to continue this summer. His father pui'chased an $800 
automobile for him. 

In discussing the theft Kramer seems to express greater concern 
about what his paients or the Veterans Administration would do if 
they weie to find out about it than he does about the feeling of Henry 
Peterson or the implication of the theft regarding his personality 

He saijs he has not been acting as “silly” at recent social events as he 
did formerly. This, of course, is not verified I get the impression he 
IS trying to patch things up so everything will appear well on the sur- 
face-especially to other people. 

Recommendation' The more I see of this boy, the less I feel that we 
will be able to do much with him or for him. I recommend that he be 
taken befoie the Committee for appropriate action 

JDF 

May 5, 1M4 Kramer is registered foi spiing quaiter under the GI 
program, His father also gives him $50 to $75 per month. His attend- 
ance has been interrupted by one week (or slightly moie) at home 
Most of his weekends have been spent away from campus. 

I lecoinmend that this case go to the committee. Flora evidence of 
“screwball” behavior (Woolf and Harden) both in the fraternity and 
on campus, his involvement in the cafe fight (alleged knife fight in 
alley ), scores on Multiphasic, and theft I do not think prognosis is good 
for lehabihtation in this institution. 

JDF. 

May 15, 1944 Kramer dropped out of school when he learned he 
was to face the Committee, A “hold” (illustrated by following form) 
has been placed on his record, 

JDF. 
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D. S Form 102-44 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
OfiGce of the Dean of Students 

Hold on Record 

11/4/44 

To Recorder, Registrar’s Office 

date 

From Dean of Students 


Please place the following notation on the record of 


James Kramer— Liberal Arts College 


“May not re-register or transfer record without permission from Dean 
Williamson No information about this record may be released ” 

Record “See Special File” 


X Temporary hold do nof recoid “See Special File” 



January 12, 1947. Kiamer dropped out of school in the spring of 
1944 because of some trouble he had heie— that is, he says that he quit 
in order to avoid appearing befoie “some” committee Since then he 
has been working in his father’s cafe 

He would like to reenroll in order to complete at least a full year of 
college work which is requued for the Applied Mortuary Science 
course However, he might take the two full years to receive an A A 
degree He has been helping the mortician in his home town and 
wants to go mto that work eventually. He would like to begin spring 
quaiter if possible. 

Kramer states that he has profited from his experience here before he 
left school and now he realizes the need for an education. He claims 
he has “more sense” now than he had when he was here before He 
further added that we wouldn’t need to worry about his failure to study 
01 to attend classes; he is wilhng to come in on probation if we feel 
that IS best for him He reports that he hasn’t been in any trouble 
since he left school 

Kramer is to drive in tomorrow to take the Multiphasic inventory and 
I told him that after we had the results Mr. Foley would either write 
to him or have him come m for an appointment. He would like to 
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know by February 2 because of the possibility of attending the second 
semester at Siwash College if he cant reentei heie, he prefers the Uni- 
versity however. 

Kramer lecently took some tests at Vocational High School which are 
given foi veterans. He will not be returning under the Gl Bill if he is 
allowed to come back. He said he was in the Army An Corps foi nine 
months and was discharged in the fall of 1942, 

He spoke a little hesitantly at times but seemed sincere in his attempt 
to impress me with the idea that he wanted to be given another oppoi- 
tunity here and he hoped Mi. Foley would be able to help him 

GE.K 


Chpping from the Minnesota Datltj, January 16, 1947. 

" James Kxamei gave his pm 
to Joyce Wilson ” 

February 2, 1947. In response to my letter of January 27, Kramer 
came in today to discuss his request foi readmittance to the Univeisity 

Dr. Jones, m a previous telephone conveisation, said he thought the 
boy was a poor risk with his record of “sciewball” behavior and theft 
m 1944 In a conference with Mi Foley, however, we decided that 
in view of his plans and his present attitude, oui ‘hold” would be re- 
leased from his record and he would be permitted to legister and at- 
tend classes under strict probation 

If readmitted Kramer expects to live at home and drive back and 
forth to the University with a group of students who commute daily; he 
will use his father’s cai when his turn comes to drive He explained 
that, although he is a member of a fraternity, he has felt a little tension 
existmg between himself and tlie fraternity members as a lesult of the 
events in 1944— they are friendly, but in a different way. He wants to 
study in order to maintain a good scholastic record this time and since 
living at the fraternity would focus his attention on social activities, he 
plans to live at home 

I inquiiecl about his accident in 1944 when a truck backed into his 
car at a fraternity party. He said that he was unable to collect any 
damages from the diiver of the truck, so he paid the lepaii bill for his 
car which amounted to "fifty some” dollars. His own insurance would 
take caie of anything over $50 and because the bill was slightly over 
$50 he didn’t present a claim to his company 

I told Kramer that he would be allowed to reenter under strict pro- 
bation which implied that there would be no trouble of any kind in- 
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volving him. He asked whom he would see dunng that time because 
of his probation status and I told him that Mi Foley would see him 
periodically There was no evident resentment shown toward this de- 
cision and he seemed to understand the reason foi his piobation status 
He inquired about registration and I referred him to Dr Williams 
who would assign him to a counselor to help lum with a class program. 
He is to stop in to see us after he registers. The “hold” m\\ be re- 
moved from his recoid immediately 
Kiamer thanked me for the time I had given him, and as he was get- 
ting ready to leave, he asked if it would he possible to have a letter 
written to his mother, Mrs Kramei, stating that he could register for 


spring quarter His parents do not know about his difficulties in 1944 
just before he quit school. 


GEK 


February 3, 1947 

Mr, T. E Price 

105 Administration Building 

Mam Campus 


Dear Mr, Price 

Please erase the penciled notation on the record of James Kramer of Lib- 
eral Arts College He may now register for spring quarter. 

Thank you for your cooperation in this matter 

Smceiely youis, 

John D. Foley 
Senior Counselor 



CASE 10 


The Complexities of Misbehavior 
Make Reeducation Difficult 
to Achieve 


D.S Form 101-44R 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
Office of the Dean of Students 
SUMMARY OF INDIVIDUAL DISCIPLINE CASES 

Nam e Sally Crawford 

Colleg e Flome Economics Class Junior Sex F 

A New Case 

1 Complaint or charge: Misconduct 

2. Date made. October 8, 1M5 

3. Against whom Sally Crawford 

4. Made or reported by Mrs Ward 

5 Action: Counseling; room changed 


6 Date closed 

7 Dale reported to committee 

B New charges of case reopened* 

December 10, 19^5 sex misconduct — disciplinary probation 
A Consultation (4/74/47 ) — hold on record, closed 4/79/47 
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D S. Form 174-42 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
Office of the Dean of Students 
Summary Notes of Interviews 

Sally Crawford 
Name of Student 

NOTE TO iNTERvmwER' Use the space below and on the reverse side for 
your summary of significant information given by the student, for your sug- 
gestions and actions, for additional steps to be taken by you oi the student 
and foi additional information to be collected by you in later intei views or 
from other departments of the Univeisity. Write the date of each interview 
m the left hand mat gin opposite the first hne of your notes for each mter- 
view Also sign your initials after the last sentence of your notes. This pro- 
cedure will yield a consecutive summary of mterview notes Actions to be 
taken by members of the secretaiial staff who will not read youi intemew 
notes should be noted on cards oi slips and attached to the outside first page 
of the folder or form 

October 8, 1945. (Telephone call from Lynn Drapei ) The Uni- 
versity Housing Btueau had a call from their representative reporting 
that Mis Ward was unhappy about one of the gills who is rooming at 
her house Sally Crawford, the student, stays out late at night, brings 
food mto her room, uses the telephone for long periods at a time, is 
insolent, and has often cut classes. Mrs Ward lives at 1012 C Street 

GE.K. 


MEMORANDUM 

To Miss Koepke 
From Leshe R Michaels 

This IS the case I referred to you by phone Friday Please keep us posted 
on this, especially if the girl is to move 


1012 C Street October 8, 1945 

Mrs. Ward 

Householder Complaint versus Student— Sally Crawford 
Routine call made by Housing Bureau to householder on September 9, 
1945 Householder said she was havmg a httle trouble with one of her stu- 
dents, Sally Crawford She said student kept irregular hours— not coming in 
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until 2 am and 3 am. However, householder did not want this registered 
as a complaint but wanted girl to have opportunity to improve situation 

On October 8, 194S, householder called Housing Bureau saying she 
needed some help with girl. She said under no circumstances would she 
allow the student to lemam there any longer. She said she couldn’t believe 
or trust her She thought it would be wise for student to be placed m a 
dorniitory and be under supervision at all fames. 

Specific complaints against Sally Crawfoid 

1 Householdei retmned from meeting at 11.30 p m. on October 7, 
1945, to find all lights in house on and student talking on telephone 
She said student talks frequently on phone for long periods at a time- 
one night from 7 to 9 p m and other evenings late in the evening 
When asked to shorten conversations due to the fact that householder 
IS on a party line shared with friends who need phone a gieat deal, the 
student was insolent and said she “would like to call neighbors and tell 
them what she thinks of them.” 

2, Stayed up all night October 7, 1945 Made noise shuffling chair, 
etc. Was asked at 3 a m to go to bed, but wouldn’t and householder 
was not able to sleep 

3 Student brings food into loom Householder told student she 
wasn’t renting room as housekeeping loom. Student stopped for a 
couple of days and began again to bung food in 

4 Householdei was sent contiact by Housing Bureau and said when 
she asked student to sign, student was insolent and said she wouldn’t 
sign anything like that 

Backgiound of Sally Crawford given by Maiian Schultz, Executive 
Directoi 

1 Student on piobation at end of spring quarter, 1944, because of 
grades due to othei factors. 

2 Family background poor Does not get along with one parent. 
Didn’t want either parent to know about low grades and probation or 
anything happening to hei here at school Home m Chicago. 

3 Has feeling of insecurity and is emotionally unstable. 

4. Is doing part-time work at a settlement house and is getting along 
very well with children 

5 Procrastmates. Does everything but study Did not attend 
classes regularly Spent much time talking and playing cards in Union 
and going to barns to see the animals 
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lespect 
her 


people to whom she should show 

3ct-instructois, Jl ^ , j \/r Wall know 


, e.g„ both Dean Black and Miss Wall know 

j womes Works in a cafe downtown Saturday 

and Sunday nights 3 am 

8 Talks fieely ivun ^ ^ , „ ovr^pnt for occa- 

aonal oulbursl/wW T 

'“U are nonconstructive. 

baS °®“ “ “““-8 ®““‘“ ™ 

!■ 7°"* J”" *' l«d ,0 stay „p ,11 „.Eht to study <or WO m~d- 
quMteis Said she j 4 ,s Waid had 

come in and scolded he, student wondeied if it weie *» 

give m to households, Said i{ she gave in on that point, householdei 
would soon be m„„i ^ B 

2. Does not unde, s„„d ^ny "adult" attending the Umvemity 
should be contiolled fey ,'g„l,Uo„s. , . 

j n 7 ieaverooin and house even dioughthey (s u e 

and households) don’, ^ ,, g jp, ,he prettiest room 

she s evei lived m ° » •' 

4 S^s Mis Ward’s husband died three years ago and 

V readjust heiself. Student said she thought Mis 
Ward needed help qd „ ^ . 

5 Says householde, do^l'L toieign students and as studmt 

dates them, she alw^y, „ have them meet te 

and stays with fr,e„d „ pj, 3,„dent says she always teUs house- 

0 ei w en s le is go{„g spend night with girl friend 

Telephone call with Mrs, Ward. Mrs Ward 

stated that Sahy Occupies a double bedroom with Joan Hantei, a 
mer teach® who w„ organisation duimg the war ( twen^- 

six yeMs old, transfer f,„,n » yeadias college). The first Tuesday eve- 
“ *e house (Hist week of fall quarlei ) she was out 
imtil 2.30 A.M. When Mrs. Wmd questioned her about the lateness rf 
the hour aud iem,„ded her of the lules. she added that perhaps she 

a a“a ” u P>*ee to hve, Mrs. Ward doubts that she has 
tried to find another room 

Sally often ko^ her lights on late in tire evening to 
morning she got up at foS: o’clock to study. Another time she st^'ed 
up all night and her roommate, who consequently didn’t sleep well, 

had a finallest the follow day. 
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According to Mis Ward, Sally is not a neat giil. She has laundered 
hei clothes only once in five weeks Last year Sally did not attend 
school, and the previous year she moved hei place of residence thiee 
times 

On weekends, Sally works at a downtown cafe— 5 p m. to 2 a m. on 
Satuiday and the same hours on Sunday Because of the hours she 
necessarily returns to her room at a very late hour 

She paid hei rent for one month in advance on Octobei 7, 1945 On 
one occasion when Mrs. Waid objected to her long telephone calls be- 
cause they weie on a party line and the other members were complain- 
ing, Sally is supposed to have replied that she would like to call the 
other members hei self and “tell them a thing oi two.” 

GEK 

October 13, 1945. Interview with Sally Crawford Sally is a junior 
in design She tiansfeiTcd from Ciawfoidsville, wheie she had been a 
student for two years, because she liked a laigei city better. In 1943-- 
1944 when she was attending the Univeisity of Minnesota, she lived in 
a looming house on F Avenue— men roomed downstairs and she lived 
upstaiis with two other girls During the spiing quarter she lived with 
Mrs Hilbeig at 1552 R Avenue. Last year she didn’t go to school but 
worked in a full time position. 

Besides working at the cafe this year, she teaches cooking on Tues- 
day and Thursday afternoons at a settlement house She belongs to the 
Cosmopolitan Club and the League for Demociatic Socialism. 

Sally mentioned that she had used the telephone for a long time one 
evening when she was hying to get a party organized and found it 
necessary to call several people After that she had to study for finals 
herself. She didn’t believe that she botheied her roommate. 

The friend of heis who seems to cause Mrs Ward some concern is an 
Iraqian 

Accoiding to Sally, Mrs Ward told her to look for another room on 
Monday, October 11. Sally has paid her rent for the entire month. It 
seems that at the time the contiacts came to Mrs. Ward’s attention, she 
asked the girls if they would mind not signing them 

Sally is awaie that Mis Waid likes the othei gul living there better 
than she does her because Jean is a quiet girl who seldom goes out at 
night, goes home every weekend, and goes to bed early 

She feels that Mis, Waid is unusually nervous and becomes dis- 
turbed if she knows that someone else is up in the house when she 
wants to sleep. Mis. Ward’s husband committed suicide three years 
ago and Mrs. Waid hasn’t adjusted to that situation yet. 
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I asked Sally to talk to Mrs. Ward this evening to inquire if she may 
stay there a few days longei until the Housing Bureau has an opportu- 
nity to find another room. 

GE.K. 

October 13, 1945. Telephone call to Mr Michaels Mr Michaels 
thought that if the situation warranted Sally’s leaving Mrs Ward’s 
place, that they would be able to locate a place for her. 

GEK. 

October 14, 1945. Intei-view with Sally Mis Ward is allowing 
Sally to remain in hei house until she finds anothei room. Appaiently 
their chat was a pleasant one, for Mis Ward told Sally about her own 
neivous condition and referred again to her husband’s death. At least 
Mis Waid didn’t appeal antagonistic at this time Sally realizes that 
there is a personality conflict between them and that perhaps it is best 
for hei to move 

She is working at the cafe because of the greater financial returns 
compared to a similai position neai the campus 
Sally doesn’t believe that her roommate objects to her having the 
lights on late for studying as Mrs. Ward claims. Sally also wondered to 
what extent a roomei might use die telephone in a house 

GEK. 

October 14, 1945. Telephone conversations with Mis Walters m the 
Housing Bureau Mrs Walters has talked to Sally and also to Mrs. 
Ward and she believes that it is best for Sally to move because of their 
personalities Accoiding to Mrs. Walters, Sally is doing a good job at 
the settlement house where she teaches cooking. Mrs. Walters is try- 
ing to find another room for Sally 

G.EK 

October 19, 1945. Inteiview with Sally Sally was able to get a 
room at Mis Mason’s home wheie she is to work for her room Now 
she will not find it necessary to work at the cafe. She has moved all her 
possessions from Mis Ward’s home including her trunk which she 
wanted to leave there at first I will see Sally again m a few weeks to 
see how she is getting along at Mrs. Mason’s home. 

G.E K. 

November 9, 1945. Mrs Mason called because she was concerned 
about Sally Ciawfoid. Sally has been on three or four dates with an 
Iraqian boy and has not returned before 2‘30 am , one time it was 
3:15 AM before she returned. 

Sally gets along well with Mrs Mason’s daughter who is thirteen 
years old and she has been pleasant around the house 
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This morning Mis. Mason returned home to find that Sally had done 
considerable dry cleaning in the basement, had left the clothes hang- 
ing in various places and had left the remaining open cans of gasoline 
in the basement. The gas fumes were evident in the upstans rooms 
Mrs Mason said she was so upset that had Sally been there she thinks 
she would have asked hei to move immediately. 

So fai Sally hasn’t done a gieat deal of woik in compensation foi hci 
loom lent She washes the dinner dishes in the evening— a task that 
lequiies about twenty minutes and occasionally has done a little clean- 
ing. A few times she has remained at home to be there witli the Mason 
daughter when the parents have been out for the evening. Mrs. Mason, 
however, said she could handle the work situation, but she was con- 
cerned about the late hours Sally seemed to keep on dates. 

GE.K 

November 17, 1945. Telephone conversation with Mi. Jones Sally 
transfer led from Crawfoidsville College m the fall of 1943 with 68 
Cl edits of appioximalely C value, she seemed an average piospect at 
that time. Duiing the winter quarter of 1944 she accumulated 16 
credits of F grades and her spiing quai tor’s woik showed little improve- 
ment; consequently she was dropped by the Students’ Work Commit- 
tee In the fall of 1944 she appeared before the committee, as was her 
privilege, to present her case, but she was not allowed to return. Some- 
how she established her residence m Minnesota by working duiing 
1944^1945, and when she applied for admission in the fall of 1945 she 
was admitted This was also partially due to an oversight on the part 
of the Admissions Office. According to Mr. Jones, her application 
would have been rejected had the facts been known at the time. How- 
ever, since she has been admitted. Dean Black talked to her ( Septem- 
ber 3) and told her it was imperative that she make a good record in 
order to remain at the University. 

In 1943-1944 Miss Biadford, her advisor, reported that Sally’s in- 
structois complained about her frequent absences fiom class when she 
used the excuse that she failed to heai her alarm clock She was ob- 
served to be spending consideiable time in the Ag Union playing cards 
and associating with othei low-grade students. She was not a typical 
Design girl Thinking that woik in group activities might help hei, 
the Ag Union program consultant had Sally placed on a committee but 
she didn’t follow through on the work, so consequently wasn’t placed 
on other committees. 

Miss Wall, hei English instructor, believes that Sally is trying to turn 
over a new leaf this yeai. She had some outstanding assignments that 
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wei e not prepaied on time, but she had finally finished them. She may 
leceive a C in tlie couise for this quaiter if her test is satisfactory 

Ml. Jones is willing to coopeiate in any way he can on this case, be- 
lieving that we should try to do aU we can for her smce she has been 
admitted. 

GEK 

November 17, 1945. Interview with Sally Crawford Sally feels that 
she IS getting along satisfactorily at the Mason home. I explained the 
hours to her again and she assured me that she had only occasional 
dates and then always came m on tune. I might have puisued this 
statement fiuther in order to leain more about hei Iiaqian boy friend 
and to get nearer the topic about which Mrs Mason called me— namely, 
the occasion when she came home about tlnee o’clock in the morning— 
but instead I linked up her houis with the fact that she was on pioba- 
tion and therefore couldn’t allow heiself to lose sleep Apparently, 
when she realized that I was aware of her scholastic standing, she re- 
laxed somewhat and decided to face her difficulty frankly She wasn’t 
able to contiol her teais or the slight shaking of her hands as the follow- 
ing facts came to light m the conveisation that ensued 

1. For two weeks she has been physically upset because she realized 
examinations were approaching and knew the significance of their re- 
sults on her future registration. She went to a doctor who gave her a 
sedative to quiet her neives, she didn’t think it was very effective, how- 
ever Dm mg this time she has eaten very little food. 

2 Her greatest difficulty, accordmg to her, in studymg is 'writing 
papers She sits do'wn to write and immediately feels sick. I sug- 
gested the How-to-Study com'se for her because she admits that she 
doesn’t know how to organize a paper or carry through on a plan. She 
hasn’t tried to register for winter quarter yet although she knows a late 
registration fee may be added to her expenses. 

3 She plans to discontinue teaching the cooking classes at the settle- 
ment house as she has done twice a week this fall However, she still 
needs employment, but doesn’t wish to work on the campus— prefers to 
get away from the campus if possible. 

4. At present she is plannmg to go home for her Christmas vacation 
m order to rest. She adds that her father and she do not get along very 
well and usually they argue considerably. He leaves tlie house about 
5 am. for work and doesn’t return until nearly 7 p.m , so she will have 
some peace during the day. Their chief subject of contention seems to 
be centered on her being away from home Sally feels that he would 
like to have her closer to the family. He once objected to her using lip- 
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stick when she was younger. Sally likes to travel dming the summer, 
he would prefer she stay at homo. 

Because the hour was late and she seemed particularly exhausted, I 
terminated the interview with the agreement that she come back as 
soon as she leturns from her vacation at home She seemed very will- 
ing and admitted that she should attempt to solve some of her pioblems 

GEK. 

January 7, 1946 Telephone call from Mrs. Walters who reports that 
this moining Mis Mason called to inquire about Sally Crawfoid who 
had not letuined from her Christmas vacation. Sally’s mother called 
Mis. Mason from Chicago on Saturday, January 4, to ask if Sally were 
there Sally is supposed to have left home January 1 The settlement 
house had also called to inquire if Sally had returned and if she would 
be ready to leach her cooking class on Tuesday at 3 30 p m (Janu- 
ary 7). Noima Brandon, Sally’s ghl friend, did not know where Sally 
might be, she had not been able to get in touch with her 

Mrs Mason had commented that Mrs Crawfoid seemed to be a very 
normal mother who was concerned about her daughter. However, 
Miss McDougal, who knows both Sally and Norma, claims that Mrs 
Crawfoid gives that impression at first but she wouldn’t be smpiised if 
by now Mis Crawfoid had reported Sally to the police department. 

Mis. Walters is trying to identify the Iraqian boy whom Sally has 
dated frequently. PIis first name is Ismal. 

(Telephone call to the settlement house ) A message was left for 
Sally to get in touch with me immediately if she reports to teach her 
cooking class today 

Sally’s grades for fall quarter as reported by Mr Jones on the Farm 
Campus are: 

3 ciedrts of B 
7 credits of C 
5 credits of D 

G,EK 

( Observation ) Monday morning on the street car Sally, who was 
seated at the front of the car, smiled at me, The car was somewhat 
crowded so I didn’t attempt to go forward to speak to her. I got off 
at the campus and as far as I could deteimme by watching the ciowd, 
Sally got off a block later and was walking toward the campus 

GEK 

January S, 1946, (Interview with Norma Brandon ) Norma lives 
alone with her father (mother is dead), at present they have a young 
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couple living with them temporarily Norma keeps house for her 
father She has been a fnend of Sally’s since the year Sally transferred 
to Minnesota from Crawfordsville 

Noima relates the following facts concemmg Sally 

1 She left home when m high school because of family conflicts, and 
continued her high school education by working as a waitress. 

2 Norma states that Sally attended the University of Chicago before 
going to Crawfordsville 

3 Sometime in Sally’s life she spent a year with an aunt who lives in 
the East This aunt was a strict fundamentahst who requested that 
Sally attend prayer meetings frequently and give up social activities in 
school. This experience has turned Sally against religion. 

4. Last year Sally remained in Mmneapohs although she couldn’t at- 
tend the University. She was hvmg at the Y.W.C.A. and working as a 
waitress at many different places 

5 Norma claims that Sally has always been very nervous and tense 
She needs affection and a sense of security according to Noima’s ob- 
servation 

6 Sally stayed with Norma for one day before Christmas after she 
left the Mason home 

7 Norma said the Iraqian boy’s name is Ismal Ayad. 

8 Norma says that Sally went to Milwaukee shortly after Christmas 
Day where she has friends that she made through the Young People’s 
Socialist League 

9 Norma didn’t know where Sally was staying because she herself 
called the Mason home on Monday to inquire about Sally 

10 Miss Frances Meyers who is workmg with the Minnesota Council 
of Religious Education knows Sally through their work together in the 
Congregational Young People’s Organization two years ago. 

Norma was going to Visit with Sally at the Mason home after she left 
my office She preferied that I say nothing to Sally about her visit 
with me 

January 8, 1946 Telephone call with Mrs. Walters who had heard 
from Mrs Mason to the effect that Sally had reported to her home on 
Tuesday Mrs. Mason is concerned about the gul because of her er- 
1 atic behavior, now Mr Mason is beginning to surmise that somethmg 
is wiong with her 

January 9, 1 946 Interview with Sally who said she was f eelmg much 
bettei since she had learned her marks and had registered. She re- 
ceived the following record. 
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Chemistry S ci edits D 

Political Science 3 credits C 

Rhetoric 51 3 credits C 

Literature 3 credits B 

This quarter she is taking two courses she failed previously— Rhetoric 
22 (speech) and Zoology 15— and two additional courses, Political Sci- 
ence 1 and Humanities 2 She wanted an advanced course in Political 
Science but wasn’t allowed to register for it. 

She said she was sick most of the time she was at home, nauseated 
and couldn’t eat. She didn’t see her father very much so there was 
little oppoitunity for them to disagree or argue. She wasn’t able to eat 
Christmas dmner with the family because she was too ill. She left 
home after New Year’s Day, came back to the cities where she stayed 
with a married girl friend. She didn’t thmk it was necessary to report 
to the Mason home when she arrived 

Sally has been feelmg this way physically foi almost five weeks, but 
she thmks that now she is registered and can get back on a regular 
schedule, she will feel better She still cannot eat very much at a time, 
but eats often to avoid the nauseated feeling. 

After Mrs Mason told her that her mother had called to inquire 
about hei, Sally called her mother and said her mother seemed quite 
calm after Sally said she was feeling better. She also talked to her 
younger brother who reported he had two new fish for his tropical fish 
collection. 

From this point in the interview I allowed the “nondirective pro- 
cedure” to develop Sally recalled in some detail the relationships that 
existed m her home Apparently her father favois her, but doesn’t re- 
alize that Sally hates him because of his veiy domineeiing attitude 
towaid her mother and two brothers. He did buy her a dress coat 
for Christmas. His greatest fear, according to Sally, is that she will 
marry someone who is not an American or a Protestant. Her mother 
and smaller bi other know about Sally’s Iraqian boy friend, but she 
didn’t tell her father Pier father comes from a strict Scotch Presby- 
terian farm family and married after Woild War I Sally mentioned 
that her mother had never had many boy friends and really didn’t wish 
to marry Mr. Ciawford. The family moved to Chicago during the de- 
pression when Sally was about five years old She feels that her father 
must dominate situations, especially at home One night during this 
past vacation, he letmned home after a meeting at about one o’clock 
and wanted Mis Ciawford to prepaie dinner for him Mis. Ciawford 
was m bed and Sally, who was awake, told him he couldn’t expect that 
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at such an hour; he didn’t argue with her then but went to bed without 
eating 

Sally IS to see Mr. Snodgrass at the Student Counseling Bureau at 
two o’clock tomorrow to discuss hei study habits (appointment made 
during inteiview) and she is to make her own appointment for a com- 
plete physical check up at the Health Service in order to learn more 
about her ill health during the past five weeks. She will call for an- 
other appointment with me in two weeks 

Sally belongs to a pacifist organization here m the city. 

GE,K. 

January 10, 1946. Telephone conversation with Mi Snodgrass who 
said he had not been able to convince Sally that she should take any of 
their tests to help her analyze hei study difficulties She, herself, be- 
lieves that they arise fiom a block she has. Sally mentioned to him 
that she had stuttered when she was m high school and at that time she 
was mortally afraid to talk in public. Her piesent difficulty is chiefly 
concerned with her writing of papers for her classes; she will find most 
anything else to do in order to avoid starting to work on the paper. 
She blushed considerably while talking to him and seemed quite nerv- 
ous. He noted her finger nails that were bitten to the quick Mr. Snod- 
grass believes that her problem is one of an emotional nature, 

G.E K. 

January 10, 1946. (Conference with Miss McDougal, Miss Schultz, 
Mrs. Walters, Mr Foley ) This conference was held in my office at 
4 30 p.M. and was called rather hurriedly aftei a telephone call from 
Mrs. Walters, when she stated that immediate action was necessary 
since Sally was contemplating suicide— a report that had come to Miss 
McDougal. At the conference Miss McDougal told of her relationships 
with Sally tlirough Sally’s girl friend, Norma Brandon. It was Noima 
who went to Miss McDougal yesterday to report that Sally was preg- 
nant and was thinking of suicide Norma wondered what could be 
done for her. Miss McDougal gave a brief statement of Sally’s per- 
sonality as she knew her. According to her, Sally has always given the 
appearance of being very tense and nervous. Noima herself had once 
said that Sally is so “tense that she makes me tued ” She is character- 
istically evasive and recently has been concerned about her grades. 

Mrs. Walters stated that Mr. Jones had written a letter to Sally 
■within the last two days to inform her that if she were to be permitted 
to remain at the University next quarter, her giades would have to im- 
prove. She still does not have a C average. 

Miss Schultz mentioned that because of Sally’s observed relationships 
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with foreign students, then foieign student program had been retarded 
two years ago. They have always been careful not to include Sally m 
their confeiences with foieign students at a nearby camp A shoit time 
ago the Y W.C A. on the Farm Campus missed a sum of $6 and suspi- 
cion seems to point to Sally although they haven’t been able to piove it. 
Since that time Sally has tried to avoid Miss Schultz as much as pos- 
sible, one leason that Miss Schultz believes that Sally may be the one 
involved m the tlieft of the money. 

Miss McDougal was to see Norma at a Foundation dinner that eve- 
ning at which time she was going to tell Noima to have Sally stay with 
her all night in order to have someone with Sally I was to see Sally at 
9 30 A.M the next moining and take hei to Dr. Cottingham with whom 
an appointment had been arianged. 

GEK. 

J antiary 11, 1946 Intei view with Sally Crawfoid. I inquired about 
Sally’s interview with Mr. Snodgrass the pievious day in legard to her 
study habits and then I asked her diiectly if she weien’t piegnant. 
She immediately denied it saying that she had menstiuated last week. 
She asked me why I thought she might be in tliat condition and I told 
her I was almost sure that her continued nauseated condition pointed 
to that possibility I told her that she must be honest with me if she 
expected us to help her with her pioblems and I also mentioned that I 
wasn’t here to sit in judgment upon hei oi to punish her. She still de- 
nied the fact, so I then explained to her that since she had not made an 
appointment for a physical examination, I had made an appointment 
for her for eleven o’clock and would take her over to the doctor I told 
her that I couldn’t proceed with her case until her physical condition 
was checked She hesitated and tried to think of an excuse to avoid go- 
ing to the doctor by stating that she had an appointment uptown, but 
I said that this other appointment was more important. Previous to 
this she asked me how I knew Norma Brandon whom I had called the 
pievious night to have Norma tell Sally to see me in the morning. I 
explained that in an efioit to reach her, I finally tiied to contact Noima 
whom she had mentioned once as being a friend of heis. 

Noima was waiting for Sally in the outei office; Sally intioduced hei 
to me and the thiee of us walked ovei to the Health Service where I 
left the girls in Dr. Gottingham’s office 

GEK 

January 14, 1946 In a telephone call from Dr Cottingham, she 
stated tliat Sally was pregnant, but she believed that Sally would make 
continued efforts to have an abortion Otherwise she found her in 
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good physical condition and also found no need for psychiatiic assist- 
ance. She could not justify the need for a therapeutic abortion 

GE.K 

January 15, 1946 (Telephone call from Miss McDougal ) Norma 
Brandon had talked to Miss McDougal this morning to tell her that 
Sally was being put through some “gnllmg experiences” in this office 
which were making Sally very much upset Noima and Sally cannot 
undeistand why Sally must admit her pregnancy to Mr Foley. I tried 
to explain to Miss McDougal that because of other contributmg factors 
to Sally’s situation we weie forced to know definitely what her physical 
status was and that because we were trying to protect her (Miss Mc- 
Dougal’s relationship to both Sally and Norma) we had to proceed very 
carefully in this situation 

She mentioned that Norma was planning to talk to Di Cottmgham 
in order to determine just what she can do for Sally Sally knows of 
her intention to do so Also Sally plans to leturn to Di Cottmgham m 
whom she has a great deal of confidence. 

I told Miss McDougal that I would by to see Norma tomorrow in an 
attempt to clarify her understanding of what we are trying to do for 
Sally in this situation. 

GE.K 

January 16, 1946 (Interview witli Norma Brandon re Sally Ciaw- 
ford ) 

1 Ismal Ayad is the father of the child, Sally plans to tell Dr Cot- 
tmgham but she will not tell either Mi Foley or me because if she 
gets him into trouble she is afraid he will not supply her with the neces- 
sary money that she needs at this time and for which he has promised 
his support 

2. Sally told hei feeling about Ismal to Norma last night Most of 
the time he has been very kind, considerate and courteous to her, how- 
ever there have been times when he has been almost brutal with her- 
on these occasions she cannot understand his behavior. The girls won- 
dered if he might not be taking "dope” (a meie supposition on their 
part) since the Arabic slang for “dope” was the first woid he taught 
Sally of the Arabic language. However, he has never ofiered Sally 
dope of any kind or marijuana, but Sally has noted that in spite of his 
ample allowance he frequently has borrowed money fiom friends He 
hasn’t purchased any new clothes recently and is living in a reasonably 
priced rooming house 

3 The year Sally was living at the Y.W C A she had occasion to 
know several girls who found themselves in the predicament she is m 
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at present and they had no one to whom to turn; consequently she 
wants to keep her relationship with Ismal an agreeable one, at least 
until he has seen her through this situation. 

4. Sally hesitated to tell Mr. Foley and me the facts in her case for 
fear of expulsion fi om school. 

5. Sally saw a doctor while she was in Chicago at Christmas time 
who confirmed her idea that she was piegnant. 

6. Sally feels that Ismal doesn’t realize what she faces now although 
he has oflfeied his money to cover expenses. 

7. Sally had not as yet paid her tuition for this quaiter, so I told 
Norma to do the best she could to get her ovei to the Business Office to 
clear her lecord. Norma thought that Sally had the necessaiy funds 
last night to pay the hill. 

8. I informed Norma of Mr. Foley’s and my lesponsibility m the 
case, of our interest in Sally’s welfare and of the difficulties we were 
encountering— namely, Sally’s refusal to cooperate with us Nonna is 
to get in touch with either Dr. Cottingham or me if anything new de- 
velops in this case. She gave evidence of undeistandmg oui situation 
and seemed very cooperative thioughout the interview; she spoke very 
franldy, freely and without hesitation She commented that she was 
glad I had called her in since she had learned so many moie factors to 
the situation last night. She believes now that Sally wouldn’t feai talk- 
ing to Mr. Foley again, although she doesn’t hold any expectation that 
Sally will reveal Ismal’s part in hei situation. 

GEK. 

January 23, 1946. Telephone call fiom Mrs. Mason, who called to 
tell us that Sally had not been home on Tuesday or Wednesday nights 
and that Norma had called her each time to say that Sally would be 
staying with her However, when Mis Mason called Norma’s home 
on Wednesday morning and again on Tliursday morning, the lady who 
answered said that Sally had not been there the previous night 

Last Saturday Sally had started to do some work for Mrs. Mason but 
became ill so Mrs Mason had her go to bed and gave her a warm lunch 
at noon. Mis. Mason doubts if Sally eats regularly or well For a 
while since Christmas Sally appeared to be more lelaxed; last week she 
again became tight and nervous, however, with frequent stomach 
upsets 

Mr. and Mrs Mason will not be home from Fiiday morning until 
Monday morning-another school giil will be staying with their daugh- 
ter. 


G.E.K. 
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January 24, 1 946. Interview with Norma Brandon, who reported that 
Sally and she were together on Tuesday and Wednesday nights, but 
they were staying at the home of friends of hers. Noima said that Sally 
has been quite weak, she realizes now how much she needs help, espe- 
cially from Dr Cottingham whom she expected to see sometime this 
week yet. Noima said it was too bad Sally didn’t see a psychiatrist 
five years ago 

I asked Norma to call Mis. Mason on Monday to explain that they 
were at a friend’s home. I told her Mrs Mason was naturally con- 
cerned about such a situation as a result of the telephone call from 
Sally’s mother after Christmas. Norma agreed to call. As she left, she 
commented with a smile that she was getting first hand experience in 
case work. 

Sally is on a probationary status until she is satisfactoiily adjusted to 
the campus and her work again 

G.EK 

February 3, 1946. Interview with Sally Crawford, who came in to in- 
quire about registering foi spring quarter, Dr. Cottingham had sug- 
gested that she come to this oflBce. She is only carrying two subjects 
now, m the field of political science, and she would like to transfer 
from the College of Home Economics to Science, Literature, and the 
Arts where she can continue in political science as a major. Sally had 
made an appointment at the Counseling Bureau with Miss Johnson for 
vocational counselmg I told her we would investigate the possibility 
of her transfei to another college in view of the fact that hei grades 
have been rather low since she came to Minnesota. She will come 
back Thursday to see me regarding the possibility of a transfer I 
noted that although she was somewhat embarrassed to see me again 
after the incidents of the past month, she is much calmer, less nervous, 
and less confused. 

She isn’t to work for another month according to Dr. Cottingham’s 
ordei and then she hopes to continue her teaching at the settlement 
house— she understands they have a substitute for her now I noticed 
that she was wearing a diamond of considerable size on her right hand 
— smce I have not noticed it before, I assume she acquired it diumg 
the past month. 

GE,K. 

February 6, 1946 I had no information for Sally except that as soon 
as Dean Selig returned, Mr Foley would be able to investigate the pos- 
sibilities of hei transfer of colleges The last day for registration is 
February 28. We will call her as soon as we have definite information 
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for hei, in the meantime she is taking some tests at the Counseling 
Buieau to help her with her vocational plans. 

GEK. 

February 12, 1946 (Information conveyed after a conference with 
Mr. Foley. ) I told Sally to request a transfer from Home Economics 
to Science, Literature, and the Aits by applying in the office on the 
Farm Campus and we would see Dean Selig over heie, to arrange an 
approval foi the tiansfer if possible. She thought she would make the 
application foi transfer tomoiiow morning. 

G.E K. 

March 25, 1946. In a telephone call to Mrs Mason, she stated that 
the Iraqian boy had not been callmg on Sally for some time; she re- 
called one of the last telephone conversations Sally had with him when 
Sally gave him evasive answers and was tiymg to discourage him from 
calling her. 

She feels that Sally’s habits are more regular now than formerly— 
she gets up about seven o’clock in the morning (she used to get up any 
time between nine and twelve o’clock) and she is in her room studying 
moie often duiing the evening Sally mentioned to her what a good 
time she had m the hospital and how much better she felt when she 
awoke early in the morning 

Mis. Mason believes that Sally is taking a more active part m campus 
activities than she did earlier m the fall 

G.EK 

May 10, 1946. Sally was accepted in the senior class of the College 
of Science, Literatuie, and the Arts on probation for this quarter, she 
has been taking three courses in political science (3 credits each) and 
one 5-credit course in logic She is enjoying all these subjects, and 
because of her new interest in logic, she thinks that she would like to 
minor in philosophy. 

She plans to leave for her home in Ghicago next Wednesday where 
she expects to stay for a week when she will go to New York City to 
live With friends and find a job for the summer. She needs to earn 
some money because she has had some expensive dental work done at 
the Health Service this past quaiter. Her mothei has written her stat- 
ing that she is to have an opeiation this summer and would like to have 
Sally at home. Sally thinks this is an attempt to get her to remain at 
home all summer, so she wrote her mother that she planned to be home 
this next week only. 

Next year Sally would like to live m a one room apartment or have a 
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room some place where she could have kitchen privileges; she likes to 
cook She has resumed her work at tlie settlement house and recently 
has taken her classes on picnics. She claims her only othei outside ac- 
tivity has been her association with the Socialist League, but she plans 
to be moie active with that organization next fall 

She told me that she is still seeing Dr. Cottmgham regularly and that 
she has helped her with her family and study problems. Dr. Cotting- 
ham has given her a sedative to take before her examination to quiet 
her nerves. 

Sally seemed a little embarrassed when she first came in (her neck 
and cheeks were flushed) but she appears to be less confused and much 
calmer than on previous occasions. 

GEK. 

September 10, 1946. Sally came in by her own request for an ap- 
pointment She had called for an appointment with Dr Cottmgham 
shortly aftei the fall quarter started and was disappointed when she 
learned that Dr Cottmgham had left. Sally has seen Dr. Pequot twice 
and is to see her every two weeks for a while. 

When I inquired about her summer, she immediately responded with 
quite a glowing statement, however, as she told various facts about 
her experiences this summer I felt that it had been a rather lonely one 
for her. 

She spent three weeks at her home in Chicago during which time her 
mother repeatedly postponed her operation with the intent, as Sally 
claims, to keep her home all summer. At the end of the three weeks 
she went to New York City where she obtained employment as a 
waitress in a restaurant and lived with an older group of women whom 
she met through a socialist club. After woiking for one month, she 
bmned her hands by dropping a tray of cups containing hot coffee so 
was forced to quit, but was able to receive compensation insurance 
She became disgusted with the group with whom she lived because 
they would go out on the stieets to “picket” various industries and they 
didn’t keep the apartment very clean. After she burned her hands she 
would plan her day alone and would often go to one of the beaches 
with a book to read. Frequently she went to the library. A friend of 
hers from the Henepin County Welfare OfBce met her in New York 
and the two of them returned to Minnesota. Her return from New 
York with this friend seemed to be the “high point” of her summer. 

Sally is living at the Village Group this faU and will not be workmg, 
however she feels that perhaps she should find some kind of work to 
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help her financially during winter quarter. During the first week of 
school she built a desk in the Union Craft Shop for her room; she likes 
to go over theie to work. 

Her family situation still seems to concern her consideiably Her 
younger brother stutters, she claims, and she did also until she left 
home and went to Ciawfordsville to school. This summer her mother 
refused to allow her brother to go to a two week camp that Sally 
thought he should attend— her mother said she wouldn’t feed the ti epi- 
cal fish that her bi other raises so he was forced to make the decision 
not to attend, 

Sally is to come in on September 29 for her next interview. I be- 
lieve she has improved considerably in her scholastic situation, but at 
present she seems to be lonely and somewhat confused in other aspects 
of her adjustment. 

G.E K, 

September 29, 1946. I had a short interview with Sally. 

G.E.K. 

October 6, 1946. Sally reported that she is working at the Converted 
Club where she does some typing at 80 cents an hour. She enjoys the 
work and the people she meets there. 

She hasn’t heaid from her mother for a long time; apparently her 
home situation has changed very little. 

Sally claims that her life is very dull and uninteresting here. She 
has had no dates this fall; on Saturday evenings she and anothei girl 
usually go out for ice cream after they have spent the earlier pait of 
the evening studymg or leading She has a new book on Eugene V. 
Debs that was given to her recently and which she is reading at present. 
On Sunday she attends various church services— she doesn’t go to any 
one regularly. She says that she sees Dr. Pequot every two weeks. 

So far she has found few gills she likes at the Village Group; how- 
ever she does find hei roommate congenial. 

I discussed her part in making new friends in a situation such as she 
faces at the Village Group where she is not known. And I also men- 
tioned that most of our lives are made interesting by little things and 
not the unusual events. She is to keep a schedule of her activities foi 
one week and bring it with her the next time I see her, 

GE.K. 

October 18, 1946 Dr. Pequot called me last week to tell me that she 
thought it best if I ceased my contacts with Sally. Sally told her that 
every time she has an appointment with me, it recalls all the unfortu- 
nate incidents of last year. 

Sally brought her time schedule with her to this intei-view and it does 
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indicate that she has little social life. Because of my previous con- 
versation with Dr. Pequot, I didn’t talk with Sally very long I told her 
that since she was seeing Dr. Pequot I thought it best if she see her 
regulaily and that with such competent help I didn’t believe it neces- 
sary for her to continue seeing me also. However, I told her I would 
be glad to see her at any time she felt I could help her. I recalled for 
her that she came to me this fall on her own initiative. Sally stated that 
every time she comes to this office she thmks about the events of last 
year and is upset about it consequently I told Sally that this would be 
our last interview unless something else came up which would necessi- 
tate my talking to her or unless she heiself wished to consult me some- 
time m the future. 

Case closed and client removed from probationary status. 

GEK. 

April 14, 1947. SaUy was in the hospital over the weekend under the 
care of Dr. Pequot, the psychiatrist, who has been seeing her regu- 
larly this year Because Sally had not been accepting Dr. Pequot’s 
suggestions. Dr Pequot recommended that perhaps the best thing for 
Sally to do was to quit school. She told her she might come back to 
her if she ever needed help. Sally canceled out of the University on 
March 30, 1947 (verified). She is still living at the Village Group and 
according to Mis. Truehart, director at the Village, she may remain for 
the balance of the quarter because there is no waitmg list and they 
have the room. 

Yesterday Mrs. Truehart called me to express her concern for Sally’s 
weekend plans— she was planning to hitch-hike to Duluth and take the 
North Shore Drive to the Gunflmt Lodge where she intended to stay at 
a youth hostel. Mr. Twmger of the Youth Hostel group in Minne- 
apolis called Mis. Truehart after Sally had seen him to indicate his con- 
cern for her Sally had told Mrs. Truehait she was going with a friend 
from South St Paul; however, Norma Brandon— a girl friend of Sally’s 
—thought Sally planned to go alone. She was leaving this morning and 
planned to return for “her classes on Monday”— her report to Mrs. True- 
hait. I talked to Dr. Pequot about our concern foi Sally and she be- 
lieved that Sally could take care of herself. Dr Pequot felt that the 
Youth Hostel group should forbid her to go if accommodations were 
not open this early for hikers— hostel on Gunflmt Trail is still closed. 

I called Mrs. Truehart back last night and told her it seemed best 
that we not interfere with Sally’s plans Mrs. Truehart states that 
Sally’s mother died durmg the Easter holidays this year. 

A “hold” has been placed on Sally’s lecord. 


G.E.K. 
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A Case of Erratic and 
Minor Behavior 


D.S Form 10144R 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
Office of the Dean of Students 
SUMMARY OF INDIVIDUAL DISCIPLINE CASES 

Name Margaret Wilson 

Colleg e Education Class Freshman, Sex F 

A. New Case 

1, Complaint or charge. Misconduct 


2, Date made 1 /46 

3, Against whom Margaret Wilson 


4 Made or reported by Mrs Lang 

5 Action' Hold on record 


6 Date closed 2j6M6 

7. Date reported to committee: 

B. New charges or case reopened 

A, Request for information — counseling — dosed hj 0,1 

B. Bequest for information — counseling — closed 5128 


Contact Desk Inquir y \jidjlS 


m 
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D S. Form 174-42 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
Office of the Dean of Students 
Summary Notes of Interviews 

Margaret Wilson 
Name of Student 

NOTE TO INTERVIEWER. Use the space below and on the reverse side for 
your summary of significant information given by the student, for your sug- 
gesfaons and actions, for additional steps to be taken by you oi the student 
and for additional information to be collected by you m later interviews or 
from other departments of the University Write the date of each interview 
in the lep hand margin opposite the first hne of your notes for each inter- 
view Also sign your initials after the last sentence of your notes This pro- 
cedure will yield a consecutive summary of interview notes, Actions to be 
taken by members of the secretarial staff who wiU not read your mterview 
notes should be noted on cards or shps and attached to the outside first page 
of the folder or form. 

January 19, 1946 Mrs. Lang from West Hall called regarding Mar- 
garet The week of January 14, Margaret decided that she would quit 
school, so she moved from West Hall to the home of Mrs Olson who 
has a rooming house for business girls. The first night Margaret stayed 
there, Louise Jackson (from West Hall) and she came back to Mrs Ol- 
son’s home about 2 30 am, made quite a commotion, and awakened 
Mrs Olson who was awakened again at five o’clock because of the dis- 
turbance caused by Louise, who claimed she had a cramp in her leg 
Mrs. Olson called Mrs. Lang about Louise and also told Margaret that 
she would have to look for another place to live. Margaret had paid 
her rent for one week so she left her luggage tliere, but stayed with 
Louise at West Hall after that first night 

Then, since Margaret reported to the Student Housing Bureau to get 
assistance in finding a room, I was called about her because she appar- 
ently had canceled out of school 

In this interview with Margaret I told her she would have to decide 
if she were to continue in school (she hadn’t attended classes thus far). 
I found her most confused and rather mdifferent to the immediate 
problems that confronted her She had quit hei job at a local beach 
club and had hopes of getting a waitiess job at a downtown restaurant 
I made arrangements with Mrs. Lang so that Margaret could stay at 
West Hall until we could find a room for her if she decided to finish 
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this quaiter in school. I told Margaret she would have to make up her 
mind by tomoirow. She was to take the multiphasic test this afternoon 

GEK. 

January 20, 1946. In this interview, Margaret stated that she had 
decided to remain in school and try to complete her 5-credit course in 
psychology which she hadn’t attended so far She would work at the 
Union in the kitchen where she claimed they had promised her a job. 
Because it seemed to me that Margaret was just drifting fiom day to 
day, I gave her three things to do before she came back to see me on 
the following day 

1 Report to the Student Housmg Bureau. 

2. See Mr Sweeney about completing work in class. 

3. Check with the Student Union about her job there. 

In reply to my question regarding her reason for coming to the Uni- 
versity, she explained that she wanted to become an air stewardess and 
needed two years of college work. She took 9 credits during the fall 
of 1945 and had registeied for 10 ci edits for winter quaiter but had 
canceled out of the one 5-credit course Margaiet is twenty years old 
and had worked at the beach club for seven months when she quit 
Januaiy 12. Although Margaret mentions the necessity to earn money, 
it is known that she has entertained girl friends “lavishly” and buys 
beautiful clothes and luggage. 

G.E.K. 

January 21, 1946 When Margaret returned, she had been to the 
Housing Bureau and they had given her an address for a room vacancy 
which she was going to investigate that evenmg (hoping to move that 
same night). 

Mr, Sweeney had told her that she might be able to cover the work 
in her psychology class and she would be allowed to finish the course 
although she hadn’t attended so far. 

Margaret had not gone to the Student Union to investigate her job 
possibility because she couldn’t work immediately as long as she wasn’t 
settled definitely in a room 

Margaret comes from a small Mmnesota town where hei mother and 
father (retired) live with her grandmother. Her maternal grandfather 
was a doctor and she has an uncle who is a doctor there. Her mother 
was a 5-year graduate nurse before she married— at present she is work- 
ing in her uncle’s office as an office nurse. 

Her friendship with a man by the name of Tom seems to be causing 
her considerable concern because he is now suggestmg that they get 
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married so they can go together when he goes into some kind of inter- 
national work for the government (now he is working for a chain store 
with an ofiBce m a small Minnesota town). Margaret feels that she is 
much mferior to him socially and educationally I felt that Margaret 
would like to be considered engaged to him, for it would take some of 
the 1 esponsibility from her own shoulders for solving the predicament 
she is in now. 

G.E.K. 

January 24, 1946. Margaret wasn’t able to accept the room at the 
home suggested by the Housing Bureau because the lady wanted some- 
one to stay with her two childien during the day. She is to return to 
the Housing Bureau today for another address. 

Margaret attended her psychology class today. 

She reports that she has less than ten dollars now to meet her present 
expenses 

Margaret told of her weekend m the home wheie Tom is rooming. 
The landlady’s young daughter and her husband were home foi the 
weekend, too. She mentioned washing dishes and cleaning the floors 
while there. She claims that she doesn’t see why Tom likes her. Mar- 
garet wants the security that marrymg Tom would give her; yet she 
seems dubious about their differences in cultural background. 

G.EK. 

January 26, 1946, Margaret received a second room vacancy from 
the Housing Bureau and looked at the room, tiowever, the lady who 
has charge of the house will not return until Friday so she will wait 
until then to verify the agreement. Margaret was told by someone at 
the house that she could feel almost certain that she could rent the 
room. She likes the location and the single room seemed attractive to 
her She doesn’t want to make definite arrangements about her work 
at the Union until she is setded. Tom has sent her a check for ten 
dollars, however, which she may use if necessary. 

She claims she is attendmg her psychology class and doing some 
reading in the library. 

G.E.K. 

January 28, 1946 Margaret announced as soon as she entered the 
office that she was going to quit school She worked one day at the 
Union and didn’t like it, and she is becoming mvolved in so many 
things that she thmks it best she quit. She feels “tight” inside and 
doesn’t know which way to turn because of her many problems. 

She had heard her name was on the list that Mr. Smith had for those 
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who may be involved in some thefts at West Hall. She leported to 
Mr. Smith yesterday afternoon and ofFeied to take the he detector test 
but he told her it wouldn’t be necessary. 

Margaret discussed at some length her lehgious background Her 
maternal grandparents and her mother aie membeis of the Congrega- 
tional Church Margaret attended the Catholic Church foi a while as 
a youngster— her friends were Catholic— and she feels that she likes 
that church the best, although she states that she doesn’t believe m a 
God or a hereafter. 

She had planned to drive home with a gul friend this weekend but 
the car is full so she is going to see Tom (he has sent her some bus 
tickets ) . She will letuin Sunday evening and will leave for home Mon- 
day afternoon. 

I told hei to: 

1. Call the house where she had made tentative arrangements to 
live 

2. See Mr. Sweeney and cancel her class with him. 

8. See Mrs Lang at West Hall. 

4 Come back to ray office before she left on Monday. 

As her counselor I feel that Margaret is doing the right thing by quit- 
ting school. She had asked me at one of her early mterviews if I 
didn’t think she should quit school, but I didn’t want to make the de- 
cision for her, so we discussed all the possible factors in her situation 
and at that time she decided to stay In her earlier interviews she 
seemed to care little about what happened to her and for that reason 
I was practically telling her where to go each day until I could get her 
established once more in her own self-iesponsibility. Her test scores 
are: 


ACE -2 
Eng —3 
HSR -50 

Apparently Margaret has allowed herself to drift from day to day for 
some time— now she must face reality because of her housing situation 
and her behavior status. No doubt her relationship to Tom is causing 
her considerable concern also I found Margaret to be an easy "talker” 
—whether all she stated is true, I don’t know. Because her motivation 
foi receiving an education was so low and her many other problems 
made her situation difficult, I feel that Margaret is better off at home 
for a time where she can be assured of board and room while she 
solves some of her other problems. 
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A "hold” was placed on her record February 6, 1946. 

Case closed 

GEK 

February 4, 1948. Margaret did not return to this office on Monday, 
however I understand from her friend, Louise Jackson, that she left for 
home at five o’clock that afternoon 

GEK 

February 18, 1946. In a telephone call with Mrs Lang she stated 
that Margaret had written to her from home to thank Mrs Lang for 
allowing her to stay at West Hall the last two weeks while she was 
looking for a room; she also enclosed a check for the room charge, 

G.E.K 

March 10, 1946. Margaret came in to call because she was visiting in 
the cities She reported that she plans to go to St Louis wheie she 
has a married brother and sister— borh of whom are older than she 
There she hopes to be able to get employment with the airlines as a 
stewardess She inquired about her record and wondered if a tran- 
script would carry a statement about her recent difficulties here in 
school I told hei we had placed a “hold” on her record because we 
wanted to know about her educational plans if she ever decided to reg- 
ister here again but that an official transcript would contain no evidence 
of her contacts with this office. 

She mentioned that smee she left school to go home she has been 
domg consideiable reading and has rested a great deal. She is not see- 
ing Tom as often as she did durmg the winter quarter, I inferred that 
it may even be an affair of the past. 

I asked Margaret to check with the Office of Admissions and Records 
in regard to leaving school during the latter part of winter quarter, she 
had told only Professor Sweeney that she was canceling out of school. 

Margaret seemed cheerful, bright, and alert. The beach club mana- 
ger whom she saw yesterday wanted her to come back there to work 
and the invitation pleased her. 

GEK. 

July 8, 1946 Margaret came in to say that she wanted to register for 
fall quarter but that we had a hold on her record. She seemed a little 
surprised when I questioned the advisability of her returning. Her 
plan seems to be to finish two years of college work in order to qualify 
as an air stewardess. If she returned, she would be carrying only a 
part time study schedule in order that she could work also. 

Since she left here in February, Margaret has been living at home 
and working in a store as a clerk. She has severed her friendship with 
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Tom. Margaret looked more attractive and well groomed than she 
usually appeared when I saw hei winter quarter 

I told Margaret I would like to have hei take some aptitude tests and 
interest tests at the Counseling Bureau in order that we might know 
more about her chief abilities. She had intended to do this, she 
claimed, during fall quarter anyway. She will write to me as soon as 
she knows when she can come to Minneapolis again and I will make 
the necessary appointments at the Counseling Bureau for her. 

G.E,K. 

April 27, 1947. Margaret came in to inquire about a bill that she had 
paid to the University and now she has been receiving notices that it 
wasn’t paid. I called Mr. Seitz’ office but learned that it is almost im- 
possible to check paid receipts because they are filed by number. 

I referred Margaret to Mr. Seitz’s office for further information on 
tracing her biU. 

G.E.K. 

May 18, 1947. One day this week I saw Margaret on the campus and 
she told me that Mr Seitz had allowed her to look back through old 
paid receipts m his office and she found hers for the bill in question 
The matter is settled now. 

GE.K. 

May 24, 1947. Margaret came in to inquire about getting a transcript 
of her ciedits. With our “hold” on her record the Admissions Office 
will not allow a copy of her record to be made. Margaret wants it to 
determine how many credits she has here at the University in case she 
wants to come back to General College to take the Air-Stewaidess 
course 

I told Margaret I would get a copy of her record for her. 

G.EK. 

May 28, 1947. Margaret came to get the unofficial transcript of her 
credits. At present she is applying with several different companies for 
a position as an air stewardess, if she doesn’t get such a position, she 
may decide to request readmission to the University this fall for Gen- 
eral College work. 

Margaret asked me to figure her honor point ratio for her. I also 
explained the significance of the “hold” on her record. I detected no 
antagonism or resentment toward the University in Maigaret’s attitude. 
She was cheerful, polite, and grateful for mformation given her. 

G.E.K. 
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All’s Well That Ends Well 


D.S, Form 101-44R 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
Office of the Dean of Students 
SUMMARY OF INDIVIDUAL DISCIPLINE CASES 

Name Helen Madison 

College Nursing Class Senior (3rd year) Sex F 

A. New Case 

1. Complaint or charge: Sex misconduct 

2. Date made: Jane 17, i9^6 

3. Against whom: Helen Madison 


4. Made or reported by Mtss Rndd 

5. Action* Counseling 9/^6— Counseling, ref MMPI 


6. Date closed December i9^7 

7. Date reported to committee* 
B, New charges or case reopened:_ 


Contact Desk Inquiry 6fi7l^6 


HSR 89 
ACE 25 
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D.S. Form 174-42 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
OfiSce of the Dean of Students 
Summary Notes of Interviews 

Helen Madison 
Name of Student 

NOTE TO INTERVIEWER. Use the space below and on the reverse side for 
your summary of significant information given by the student, for your sug- 
gestions and actions, for additional steps to he taken by you or the student 
and for additional information to be collected by you in latei interviews or 
from other departments of the University Write the date of each interview 
in the left hand margin opposite the first hne of your notes for each inter- 
view. Also sign your initials after the last sentence of your notes. This pro- 
cedure will yield a consecutive summary of interview notes Actions to be 
taken by members of the secretarial staff who will not read your interview 
notes should be noted on cards or slips and attached to the outside first page 
of the folder or form, 

May 17, 1946 

MEMORANDUM 

To Dean Wilhamson 
From: Gladys Koepke 

Miss Rudd reported the case of Miss Madison, a student in her last year 
of traimng Miss Madison is in Blake Hospital as a patient as a result of a 
spontaneous abortion in the fourth month of piegnancy She isn’t married 
but has been considering it foi some time. The giil has never caused any 
difficulty in the school and apparently has been a satisfactory student. Her 
fiance is a student in some college in Ohio and intends to come up here about 
July 1 to discuss their plans for maiiiage Miss Madison would like to con- 
tinue her training since she has so little time left. The girls in Blake Hos- 
pital know about tlie situation but axe very sympathetic This case will come 
up for discussion at the Students’ Work Committee meeting tomorrow after- 
noon. Miss Rudd would hke to know how we feel about allowing Miss Mad- 
ison to conhnue her trainmg At present she is convalescing— either at home 
or in the hospital. 

Personally I think that this girl might he allowed to continue after she 
has been mterviewed by either Miss Rudd or me to deteimine her attitudes 
and thinking on this situation The abortion was caused by worry and too 
strenuous work (accordmg to Miss Rudd) 

G.E.K. 

June 21, 1946, Miss Rudd sent Helen over here to discuss her return 
to school in view of her recent illness. (See memorandum to Dean 
Williamson.) 
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Helen’s parents, Mr and Mrs Madison, live in Smitliville; her father 
is a plumber. She has one mairied sistei who is four yeais older than 
she The family aie members of tlie Methodist church. 

Helen met her fiance, Paul Strong, last November 5, 194S. He is a 
student with three years left before he giaduates. He is a former lieu- 
tenant in the Navy Air Corps. Before he entered the University here 
he had had one year at Southwest College and one at Union College 
He comes from a family in Montana. At the time he left foi the sum- 
mer session at the University of Ohio where he is talcing a special 
course, he knew that Helen was pregnant and suggested that they 
marry. She hesitated because she was afraid it would interfere with 
his tiaining She claims that as time went on and she realized her pie- 
dicament she didn’t know what she was gomg to do. She states that 
the doctor who cared for her at Blake Hospital didn’t tell her or give 
any explanation as to the reason foi the abortion, but she claims that 
she herself did nothing to create it unless her regular duties affected 
her physical condition. I asked her if she had thought of having an 
abortion performed but she said she was afraid of what the effects 
might be on her own health She claims that she had not anticipated 
having intercourse the evening it happened (fiist time) and that no 
contraceptives had been used. 

Her parents or sister knew nothmg about her condition until she was 
in the hospital. Her doctor explamed the situation to her parents be- 
fore they saw her and she thinks they took the news very well. Her 
maiiied sister, who is pregnant herself, wasn’t told of the incident until 
Helen was told by the School that she could continue her traming 
(This decision was reached at the meeting of the Students’ Work Com- 
mittee at which I was present. ) 

When Mr. Strong returns from Ohio the latter part of this month, 
they expect to make definite plans regarding their future Helen would 
like to postpone their mainage until next May when she will have 
completed her training We discussed the various factors that have 
entered the picture which might make such a postponement difficult for 
both of them. She said she would come back to see me after she and 
Mr Strong have made definite decisions. I also mentioned that both 
of them might want to consult our marriage counselor or see Mr. Foley. 

Helen seemed to be particularly concerned about Mr. Strong’s status 
in school, she hoped he wouldn’t be dismissed from the school. I told 
her that Mr. Foley undoubtedly would want to talk to him, but I didn’t 
think he would be dropped from school. His parents do not know of 
her recent expenence. 
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Helen was willing to discuss her situation and realized the many as- 
pects of the problem. She said that she felt rather strange when she 
returned to the hall this morning-first time since she entered the hospi- 
tal-but the girls weie friendly. 

GEK. 

September 21, 1946. Miss Madison said that everything seemed to 
be going well for her. She and Mr. Strong may be married after she 
finished her training if they can find livmg quarters that aie adequate; 
she would work as a nurse until he finished his work in school 

This summer she spent part of her vacation with him at his parents’ 
home. His parents do not know about her situation this summer. 

She is to take the Multiphasic Questionnaire and call in for an ap- 
pointment after she knows her hours foi next week. 

GEK. 

September 28, 1946. I interpreted Helen’s MMPI to her in general 
terms (no marked deviations). She mentioned a meeting the students 
had with Miss Rudd, their new personnel dnector, at which time they 
all had an opportunity to air their gripes. 

She claims that she and Mr. Strong have discussed their plans for the 
future and have definitely decided against fuithei premarital lelations. 
She talked fieely and without any apparent embarrassment. 

GE.K. 

MINNEAPOLIS MORNING GAZETTE 

Tuesday, May 29, 1947 
Plelen Madison Wed 

Mr. and Mrs. Chailes Madison, 6262 Ninety-ninth avenue E., announce 
the marriage of their daughter, Helen, to Paul M. Strong, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. 0. M. Strong, Graceville, Mont., on May 18 m Lakeside, Minn. 
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of Customs and Mores 

D.S Form 101-44R 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
Office of the Dean of Students 
SUMMARY OF INDIVIDUAL DISCIPLINE CASES 

Name Evelyn Cooper 

Colleg e Science, Lileraiure, and the Arts Class Sophomore Sex F 

A. New Case 

1. Complaint or charge' Misconduci 


2. Date made 10j6l^5 

3 Against whom Evelyn Cooper 


4. Made or reported by Mrs Kelley 

5. Action Counseling 


6 Date closed 

7. Date reported to committee 
B New charges or case reopened 


Contact Desk Inquiry 10 j 6 1^5 
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D.S. Form 174-42 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
Office of the Dean of Students 
Summary Notes of Interviews 

Eveli/n Cooper 
Name of Student 

NOTE TO INTEEVIEWER- Usc the Space below and on the reveise side for 
your summary of significant information given by the student, for your sug- 
gestions and actions, for additional steps to be taken by you or the student 
and foi additional information to be collected by you in later interviews oi 
from othei departments of the University Write the date of each interview 
in the left hand maigin opposite the first hne of your notes foi each mtei- 
view. Also sign your initials after the last sentence of youi notes. This pro- 
cedure will yield a consecutive summaiy of interview notes. Actions to be 
taken by members of the secretarial staff who will not read your interview 
notes should be noted on cards or shps and attached to the outside fiist page 
of the folder or foim. 


Octobei 5, 1945 

Memorandum to Mr. Foley 

Two weeks ago today I spoke to Mr. Draper of the Housing Bureau about 
the conduct of one oi the guls livmg m my house and he said he would ask 
you to call me Today when I remmded him of tho coiiveisation it was 
very evident he had overlooked telling you about it. 

Evelyn Cooper wiote me early in the year foi a double room foi lieiself 
and a sistei. When Evelyn aiiived this fall she told me her sistei had not 
been accepted by the Univeisity. I then filled the room. Had I known 
about this earlier I would have made other arrangements as it is not my 
pohey to put two strangers in the same lOom. 

My complamt is this. Evelyn is going with a young man by the name of 
Frank White and tliey spend much time m each other’s arms m the fiont 
hall or on the front porch. Last Sunday evening one of the girls came in the 
back dooi as she was ashamed to come in the front door because of what 
was going on. I went out and spoke to Evelyn and Frank and told them 
I objected and resented their actions but they did not break the “clinch” even 
while I spoke to them. 

Some of the guls in the house really do not care to be suspected of being 
"tbe gul m this case ” I have had phone calls iiom men and women calling 
iny attention to this “disgraceful conduct,” also remindmg me that there aie 
certain regulations made by the University which are not being obseived 
When I told Evelyn and Frank about this Evelyn said, “Well, you have 
funny neighbors ” 
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Sunday afternoon and again tins noon they were wrapped around each 
other in the front hall. This is very disgusting as well as nauseating to me 
and the balance of my household. 

Evelyn goes out many nights after 10 20, signs out for a "coke date,” re- 
turns after 12, and distuihs hei roommate as well as others in the house 

She told me very lecently she plans to he maiiied at Christmas time but 
I cannot and will not put up with this sort of thing until that time 

I respectfully request she be moved as soon as possible I do have in 
mmd a gul who is very unhappy where she is and would hke to have 
Evelyn s room the next quarter and it would seem to me that, providing it 
meets the approval of your department and the other householder, that 
this change could be made at this time I will say further, if I have to keep 
a gul of this type and disposition agamst my wishes, lliere will be twelve 
guls lookmg foi new homes for the next quarter. Enough is enough and I 
have had too much. 

I sincerely trust you will take this matter up with Miss Coopei and pos- 
sibly you can help her to find a place where this sort of thmg is peimitted 
I have been told there are householders who have no interest in the affiaus 
of the student It so happens this is our home and I am intensely interested 
in the leputation and moral atmosphere suiiounding om home and the home 
of twelve girls living with us. 

I wish to thank you m advance foi your prompt attention to this matter 

Sincerely, 

Mrs Kelley 

Octoher 22, 1945. (Interviewwdth Mrs Kelley) As stated in Mrs. 
Kelleys letter to Mr Foley, her chief complaint against Evelyn was 
extreme indiscretion on the part of Evelyn and her fiance, Frank Wlute, 
in their display of affection She mentioned their being “wrapped 
around” each other on several occasions when she or others have passed 
them in the small hallway. 

She feels they (she and Evelyn) got off to a wrong start, as far as 
congenial relationships aie concerned, from the very begmnmg Frank 
Wliite called one day last summer to look at the room because Evelyn 
was out of town and had asked him to investigate a loom for her. Mrs 
Kelley was getting leady to leave for an appointment, but showed 
Flank the room on the second floor. He asked if he could see the thud 
floor rooms and she refused. (The girls eat their breakfast m the im- 
piovised kitchen on thud floor.) She claims Frank had muddy feet 
that day and tracked mud through her house. Then this fall when 
Frank brought Evelyn to the house, he remarked that he was the one 
who had met her before when he looked at the room. According to 
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Mis. Kelley, she said, “Oh yes, you’re the young man who tracked mud 
through my house.” She supposedly was joking about it, but Frank 
didn’t appreciate the comment. 

Mrs, Kelley’s neighbors one evening this fall called her to tell her 
they had been watching a young man who had been looking in the 
front windows from her poich several times that evening. Mrs Kelley 
was playing bridge with friends m hei living room at the time. Shortly 
after that, Frank called for Evelyn, so Mis. Kelley thinks that Frank 
must have been the one who was trying to see if Mrs. Kelley was 
around befoie he called for Evelyn. She thinks Frank is a peculiai boy. 

Mrs Kelley showed me the entrance hall which was newly decorated 
this fall and which has marks on the lower wall where Evelyn and 
Frank have stood when he bungs her home— apparently marks from 
rubber heels when anyone places his foot against the wall 

She said that Evelyn had replied to her lathei curtly one evening 
when Mrs, Kelley told her she would have to move if she and Frank 
couldn’t refrain fiom their pubhc display of affection, by saying that 
she had a conhact, Mrs, Kelley claims that the other girls in the house 
are embarrassed and are afiaid the neighbors may think they aie the 
ones involved in these affectionate scenes. The giils often come in the 
back door to avoid seeing Evelyn and Frank. 

Mis. Kelley thinks Evelyn is very neat about herself and also her 
room, but she doesn’t like her behavioi when she is with Frank 

Mis. Kelley, in response to my question, said the girls could use her 
living room for entertainment of friends if they wished. 

G.EK. 

October 26f 1945. ( Interview with Evelyn Cooper ) I asked Evelyn 
how she was getting along at Mrs. Kelley’s place and she immediately 
replied that she knew what the trouble was and how it started She 
asked if I would tell her what Mrs. Kelley had said about her— a ques- 
tion to which I leplied by stating that Mrs Kelley wanted her to move 
because of what seemed to her (Mrs. Kelley) undesirable conduct and 
I wanted to know what the situation was as far as Evelyn was con- 
cerned 

Evelyn claims that the difficulty seemed to start about six weeks ago 
when the cleaning woman at Mrs. Kelley’s broke Evelyn’s electric clock. 
Mrs, Kelley apparently wanted to protect the cleaning woman and 
thought that Evelyn should assume the expense of repairing it. Evelyn 
said that the Housing Bureau stated, when consulted on the matter, 
that Mrs. Kelley would be responsible. That situation has not been 
settled as yet. 
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According to Evelyn, there is a great deal of unrest among the girls 
at Mrs. Kelley’s place. They all liked her at the beg innin g of the fall, 
but gradually because of “little things” they have become somewhat 
wary She mentioned an incident that happened to another girl living 
there when Mis. Kelley objected to the girl’s leaving her overshoes in a 
coiner of the girl’s bedroom, and wanted her to move. Later Mrs. 
Kelley has tried to make overt gestures of friendliness to the girl by 
inviting her downstaiis for cofiee in the evening, but she (Evelyn) re- 
fused to accept such invitations believing that Mis. Kelley’s attempts 
at fiiendliness are not sincere. 

Evelyn is engaged to Frank White and they are planning the wed- 
ding for December 28 Because of this, they have had many things to 
arrange and discuss between them, therefore they perhaps have chatted 
longer than they planned when he has brought her home They never 
have used her living room for visitmg for they have felt as if she ( Mrs 
Kelley) didn’t want them to use it. The other girl at the house who 
is engaged, goes with a young man who has a car, they often sit in the 
car before coming mto the house and so far Mrs Kelley hasn’t objected 
to them. Evelyn and Frank do not have a car so are forced to kiss each 
other goodnight in the hall oi on the porch. 

Evelyn would like to remam in her present room until the end of the 
quarter 

When I suggested that perhaps the best way to resolve this situation 
would be for Evelyn to talk to Mrs. Kelley and discuss the problem of 
her privacy with her, Evelyn resented “giving in” to Mrs Kelley or 
making her feel that she had “gotten her way.” At that point I at- 
tempted to explain that it wasn’t a matter of winning over one or the 
other, but one of coming to a common agreement by which Evelyn 
could continue to hve at Mrs. Kelley’s home. Evelyn wants me to talk 
to one of the other giils who lives m tlie same house, so the two of them 
are coming in tomorrow 

GE.K 

October 25 , 1945 (Interview with Frank White ) Frank feels that 
the present situation that has developed between Evelyn and Mrs 
Kelley and of which he is a part, too, is one of a personality conflict 
between Evelyn and Mrs. Kelley— a conflict which started when Eve- 
lyn’s electric clock was broken by the cleaning woman. The incident 
placed Mrs Kelley on the defensive where she has been since then as 
far as their relationship is concerned 

Frank said that Evelyn is highly nervous and sensitive now with aU 
their wedding plans and her finals to prepare, so has been irritated by 
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little tilings that Mrs Kelley has done to indicate her dislike for Evelyn. 
They try to stay out of her way and sight, that is why he chooses to say 
goodnight to Evelyn on die small porch. He didn’t feel that they pro- 
longed this ceremony unduly When asked if he knew what might be 
done to alleviate the situation, he suggested that he peihaps could meet 
Evelyn on the comer and dien not accompany hei the entire way home 
—a solution that seems very unnecessary and even unwise Frank 
would like to have Evelyn remain in her present room now because of 
the inconvenience of moving He added that Evelyn and he both have 
a good family background and that Evelyn resents having Mrs. Kelley 
imply that she is lacking in good character 

Frank is a mce looking, blond young fellow, neatly dressed and quite 
well poised. He seemed objective in considering this situation. I 
could detect little of the “chip-on-the-shoulder” attitude 

Frank calls for Evelyn piactically every evening Frequently they 
go over to the Budge Cafe for a coke and an opportunity to talk 
I advised Frank to beware of his criticism of Mis. Kelley’s from now 
on when he calls for Evelyn and to try to make it as easy for Evelyn in 
her relationships with Mrs. Kelley as possible. 

G.E.K 

October 26, 1945, Interview with Evelyn Cooper and Mildred 
Smith. The picture that Evelyn’s friend, Mildred, who is also a roomer 
at Mis Kelley’s house, gives is one of a landlady who makes a very 
pleasing and satisfactory first appearance but who, because of little 
annoying curious mchnations, makes it difficult to live in her house 
without becoming cautious. At the close of last spring quarter four 
of her guls were asked to leave and at the end of the first summer ses- 
sion she asked two moie to leave. This fall she wanted Mildred to 
leave because she always found it difficult to clean her room and ob- 
jected to the fact that bedroom shppers and rubbers were on the floor 
Mrs Kelley is havmg a number of personal problems of her own to 
solve now and, according to the girls, fluctuates m her moods from one 
of anger with them to one of overmdulgence. She never likes to talk 
to a girl directly concerning something she doesn’t like, rather she tiies 
to get the information to the girl through a third person. When one of 
the girls forgot to sign out once, Mrs. Kelley wanted Mildred to remind 
her of the signing out proceduie. 

According to Mildred, as soon as one of the girls begins to go with 
one young man steadily, Mrs. Kelley becomes iiritated and annoyed 
and from then on finds opportunities to criticize the gul On the one 
occasion when Evelyn and Frank remained m the hall for some time 
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talking, slie made frequent tiips to the telephone, which is m the hall, 
on the pretense of finding telephone numbers Finally she ]ust stood 
at the door looking outside. 

Mis Kelley goes to a nearby town about once a week to visit her 
husband who is a patient in one of the hospitals tliere He is supposed 
to be ready to come home soon and Mis Kelley will undoubtedly have 
to give up her loomeis and perhaps move to a quieter place. 

Mildred has another room for winter quarter and Evelyn’s room- 
mate may quit school and give up her room In order to accommo- 
date the girl who is engaged to the son of one of the faculty mem- 
bers (a girl who rs a firend of Mrs Kelley), Mrs. Kelley had to place 
one of the other girls to whom she had promised a room out on the 
sun porch 

Evelyn explained that Mis Kelley’s letters are well wrrtten and make 
a fine rmpression for her 

Evelyn commented to the extent that she had recently started to 
smoke— something she knows bothers Mrs Kelley but she will definitely 
stop now in order to give Mrs. Kelley fewei opportumtres to criticize 
her Evelyn said Frank didn’t want her to smoke anyway 
Evelyn said she was glad I had talked to Frank because it made 
the situation easier for her. She appeared more relaxed and at ease 
during this interview and her suggestion in regard to her smoking 
seems to indicate that she is willing to try to get along with Mis Kelley. 

GEK 

November 5, 1945. Interview with Mrs. Kelley Mrs Kelley stated 
that Evelyn and Frank had shown indications of trymg to improve their 
behavioi. She didn’t stay out so late in the evenings and they did not 
make a public display of them emotions However, Mrs Kelley feels 
that they should have spoken to her and admitted that they were sorry 
for their former behavior. Apparently they try to go then own ways 
now with as little speaking as possible. 

When asked if Evelyn might continue to live there for the remainder 
of the quarter if her behavior changes, Mrs. Kelley reluctantly said she 
could. I told Mrs Kelley to call me if Frank and Evelyn were not dis- 
creet in their behavior and I said I would talk to Evelyn again. 

There were many indications evident in this interview of a land- 
lady who is slightly confused. When I first arrived, Mrs Kelley began 
to tell me about her son, Jimmy, who owns the dog that greeted me at 
the door In the middle of a sentence and thought, she quickly 
changed the trend of the conversation and asked me what I had learned 
by talking to Evelyn I believe much of the concern of the neighbors 
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regarding Evelyn s conduct is purely imaginary in Mrs Kelley’s mind, 
As I held the door open to step onto the porch, she commented on the 
fine weather and went back into her dining lOom to get a branch of a 
vine that she had found budding outdoois to show me. 

She would lilce to diop the entire situation in order to avoid giving 
us any more work. 

G,E,K, 

Nouemhcr 6, 1945 . Interview with Evelyn Coopei Evelyn said 
that she and Frank had tiied to be careful in then behavior and have 
intentionally avoided Mis. Kelley. She still feels, howevei, that Mis, 
Kelley finds little things oi cieates them to bung Evelyn into an un- 
favorable light. Recently she told one of the other girls that Evelyn 
had mentioned to the cleaning woman something to the effect that 
she wasn’t sme she wanted to marry Frank Evelyn denies having in- 
dicated such thoughts (Mis. Kelley had mentioned tins bit of infor- 
mation to me also on the pievious day.) 

I suggested to Evelyn that she talk to Mrs Kelley herself to ask if 
she would be permitted to remain in the house for the balance of the 
quarter Evelyn agieed, although she said she would find it difficult 
She still feels that she is admitting her error and completely submitting 
to Mrs, Kelley in this situation. If further difficulty arises, Evelyn is 
to report the matter to me so we can discuss it together, 


G.EK 
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D.S. Form 174-42 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
Office of the Dean of Students 
Summary Notes of Intei views 

Peter Kennedy 
Name of Student 

NOTE TO iNTEEViEWEK. Use tile space below and on the reveise side foi 
your summary of significant information given, by the student, foi your sug- 
gestions and actions, foi additional steps to be taken by you or the student 
and for additional information to be collected by you m latei inteiviews or 
from other depaitments of the University Write the date of each interview 
in tlie left hand margin opposite the first hne of your notes for each inter- 
view. Also sign your initials after the last sentence of your notes. This pro- 
cedure will yield a consecutive summary of interview notes. Actions to be 
taken by members of the secretarial staff who will not read your interview 
notes should be noted on cards or shps and attached to the outside first page 
of the folder or form. 

Maich 16, 1946 Kennedy was arrested February 29 and charged 
with stealing a car and participating in nine holdups. Today was the 
first opportunity I had to see him Mr. Jensen, University Bureau of 
Veterans’ Affairs, had asked that certain books and supplies issued to 
Kennedy be recoveied from the police who had taken all of his per- 
sonal belongings Since Kennedy had not completed the current quar- 
ter, the books and supplies which were issued to him this quarter must 
be returned, according to the U.S. Veteians Administration regula- 
tions. 

I found that I might secure any property belonging to the U.S. Vet- 
eians Admmistration from the property division of the police depart- 
ment I was allowed to visit Kennedy although Wednesday was not a 
visiting day in the county jail. 

Kennedy consented to release any property belonging to the U S 
Veteians Administration. I had very little time with him but when I 
asked him what the situation was he sort of shrugged his shoulders and 
said he couldn’t very well say why he had got into such a jam He 
said his lawyer was Lying to get him put on probation but be himself 
was not too confident that such might happen. He faces a first-degree 
lobbery charge which carries a sentence of fiom 5 to 40 years. 

Kennedy asked if he could, at some later date, return to the Univer- 
sity and I told him that he should make application at whatever time 
he was ready. I told him, however, that I could make no commitments 
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at present, addmg that no dismissal action had been taken Pie said 
that if he were placed on court piobation he would like to go to the 
University of Washington for a year and then transfer back so that he 
could giaduate from Minnesota. He did not seem particularly de- 
spondent but was rather serious about the whole matter. I was unable 
to determme how deeply this matter had affected him emotionally. He 
is rather a nice looking young man. The deputy who sat in on the 
interview later made the remark that Kennedy was a clean-cut look- 
ing chap. 

I secured one book, several notebooks, a pencil, draft paper, tracing 
paper, and other miscellaneous supplies from the property department 
and signed for them. I sent them over to Jensen who had included a 
slide rule on the list of materials to be returned Kennedy stated that 
the slide rule had been secured several quarters previously, that he had 
completed the course, and that he thought he was entitled to keep it. 
Jensen said that he should return the slide rule because U S. Veterans 
Admmistiation regulations required that the four-year course be com- 
pleted if the student is to retain the slide rule. This is apparently due 
to the shortage of good slide rules at this time. 

Jensen told me that Mr Coleman, one of the counselors in the Uni- 
versity Bureau of Veterans’ Affairs, had interviewed Kennedy’s mother 
Jensen said that Mrs. Phillips (she has remarried) stated that Ken- 
nedy’s father had been convicted three times of felonies. 

I talked to Coleman who said he would send me a copy of the inter- 
view notes. 

JDF 

Maich 17, 1948. Jensen called and said that he had learned that the 
slide rule need not be returned and everything which Kennedy had 
secured this quarter had now been returned. He is sendmg me a re- 
ceipt for the articles This receipt normally would go to Kennedy but 
I told Jensen I would keep it in the folder for Kennedy, should he 
want it later 

Kennedy comes up for trial at 10 next Monday, March 21 If possi- 
ble, I 'Will attend this trial to see what charges have been made and 
what has been proved In his holdups, Kennedy used a 45-caliber 
automatic which is listed, according to police, as government property 
The police say this must have been stolen because the government does 
not give these guns as souvenirs to veterans. 

A copy of Coleman’s interview notes was received and placed in the 
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Memo to: G. I. Files 
Re. Peter Kennedy 

The student's mother, at the suggestion of her attorney, called at the 
Bureau of Veterans’ Affairs today m order to determine whether her son’s 
withdrawal from the University had been satisfactorily taken care of Mrs 
PhilKps was infomed that Mr Jensen of the Bureau of Veterans’ Affairs had 
taken care of the student’s cancellation, and that he had infoimed Mr Foley, 
Assistant to the Dean, of the cancellation. 

Mrs. Pliilhps inquired as to her son’s eligibihty for continued training un- 
der the GI Bill and she was informed that so far as this office knew at pres- 
ent, that all GI benefits for hei son would remain intact However, it was 
pointed out that theie could possibly be some question of readmission to the 
University of Minnesota. It was suggested that should she wish to discuss 
this possibility further, she might consult Mr Foley, Assistant to the Dean 

Mrs. Philhps stated that she had learned about hei son’s situation only 
last Sunday night when she read it in the newspaper. She stated that it had 
been extremely hard to believe and she had had considerable difEculty in 
sleeping since that time. 

Mis Phillips explained that the boy had never had a satisfactory home 
life She and the fathei had not hved together for some yeais and the son 
had been denied the positive values of well-adjusted life at home She fur- 
ther pointed out that the boy’s father had a lecord of criminal convictions 
and tliat he had never taken any mterest in, oi lesponsibility for, the boy. 
She stated that she has been obliged to work up until the time of her second 
marriage. Mrs Phillips has been married to her second husband for only a 
short period of time. She was convinced that the fathei was, in a large 
measure, responsible for the boy and she stated that even now the father in- 
sisted on seeing the boy against the advice of her attorney. 

She stated that her attorney informed hei of a bill which was currently 
pendmg which would grant leniency to first offenders. She definitely hoped 
that this bill would be passed soon 

Mrs Philhps was assured that the necessary details for cancellation had 
been handled and that the student’s ehgibihty rights undei Public Law 346 
would be preserved until such time as he wished to take advantage of them. 

Coleman/tm 

May 18, 1946 'The court probation officer came to see me about 
Kennedy who was given five years probation sentence on what the 
officer called a "two and two indeterminate sentence ” Pie didn’t ex- 
plain the meaning of this but it was clear what the five years proba- 
tion means. The boy is not supposed to go out of the county without 
peiraission, but he is temporarily livmg in the home of an uncle He 
may not go into taverns, he must report to the probation officer every 
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two weeks-these are the general terms of the probation. The officer, 

I gathered, had taken a personal interest in Kennedy and he gave me 
the social history which he had collected. He told me I could make a 
copy of it. He seems to have done rather a thorough job in gettmg 
infoimation which Kennedy himself did not know about his family 
history. 

Danforth, the probation officer, said that there had been some previ- 
ous buiglaries in Februaiy but that Kennedy would not be prosecuted 
on those charges Arrangements are being made for Kennedy to pay 
back die money which he stole 

Danforth asked whether Kennedy could return to school I told him 
I did not know because the matter was a very serious one and had 
been publicized in the papers. The Disciplinary Committee should be 
consulted He said that if Kennedy could go to school he would like 
to have him do so but he was not going to exeit any pressme. How- 
ever, the court judge expressed an mterest m seemg Kennedy continue 
his education in engineermg. Danforth has talked to a number of 
Kennedy’s friends here at school and found that they expressed interest 
m his returning 

I told Danfoith we would want a thorough psychiatric study of Ken- 
nedy before he could be returned to school and he stated that, on my 
earlier recommendation, the judge had sent Kennedy to the hospital 
wheie Dr. Grandy supervised a case study Kennedy was diagnosed 
as a psychopathic personality 

I told Danforth I would study the matter further and consult with 
the Committee about this case I told him they might want to see Ken- 
nedy and Danforth said he would make the boy available He is 
working during the summer but Danforth can get him here if the Com- 
mittee wants to see him I told Danfoith I would get in touch with 
him later on in tire summer. 

J.D.F. 

July 11, 1946. I talked briefly to Kennedy twice yesterday and to- 
day I had a more thorough interview with him. He is twenty-one years 
old and served three yeais in the Navy Some of the data he gave me 
are contained in the copy of the probation department’s social history 
but may be briefly summarized here. His father has served time in 
prison for burglary and for manslaughter His paternal grandfather 
served time for manslaughter and also was believed to have another 
conviction for burglary or robbery. Kennedy himself has thus com- 
pleted the fiist step in the family pattern. His mother divorced the 
father. She remarried and she and the stepfather are willing to do 
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anything they can to help out the boy. Kennedy said he wanted to 
play football and basketball at the University, He has a steady girl 
friend who attends the University and who is sticking by him thiough 
this episode. His chief recreational outlets are swimming, shows, and 
dates with his girl, He worked on a job during the fall quarter but 
not during winter quarter and had no serious financial trouble He 
says he cannot explain why this thing happened Theie is undoubt- 
edly inoie to it than he is revealing now but perhaps he doesn’t under- 
stand the probable lelationships of some of the previous events He 
revealed no particular upsets befoie either of these sets of robberies 
Although he used a gun in the robbery and had a bullet clip in the 
automatic there was no shell pumped into the chambei so he could not 
have shot anybody without pulling the tiiggei twice and pumping a 
shell into the chamber in between die two bigger pullings Most of 
the money he got in his sciies of lohberies for which he was appre- 
hended has been returned to the ownei. 

I told Kennedy I would want to get a further report fiom Di Giandy 
about prognosis and follow up treatment befoie making any commit- 
ments I sent him to the Counseling Bureau to take the multiphasic 
test 

J.DF 

July 18, 1948 Kennedy’s mulbphasic profile shows a peak on the Pd 
scale of 74; Hy 69, Ma 65, and Sc 63. His other scores are below 
60 I have been unable to get a lepoit fiom Giandy yet but I talked 
with three membeis of the Diseiphnary Committee Dean Williamson 
was out of town and has not been consulted yet Tbe three membeis 
were all of the opinion that the best thing to do would be to give 
Kennedy a chance, if it seems that he has a reasonable likelihood of 
success. His measured ability is fairly high, his ACE being the 72d 
percentile The three men agreed that the Univeisity should utilize 
its facilities if Kennedy is a fail risk and if he will not be made the ob- 
ject of scorn by other students They are primarily concerned with the 
possible manner in which he will be received on campus. I had previ- 
ously talked this over with Kennedy and although he was not con- 
cerned particularly, because his friends and girl friend had encouraged 
him to return, I advised him that otliei students might not feel the 
same way. 

I talked to Mr, Danfoith and suggested that Kennedy he placed 
wheie he would not be living with other students. Pie said he thought 
he could place him in the home of an uncle but the distance was a 
serious problem. I have been unable to get a repoit yet from the hos- 
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pitalbut after consultation vvitli members of the Disciplinary Commit- 
tee and Mr. Danforth, I have proposed that Kennedy be readmitted on 
disciplinary probation, subject to whatever therapeutic piogram Di 
Grandy would recommend. Danforth said he would get a copy of the 
psychiatric report made to the court and send it to me The judge has 
also expiessed interest in having Kennedy come hack to school this fall 
I talked to Kennedy today and again went over tire seriousness of 
the matter and the rehabilitation steps that weie necessary I reviewed 
some of his family histoiy and he had not previously learned that his 
giandfather had been convicted of manslaughter, But he seemed to 
become extiemely serious and sober when he learned this. I told him 
we would watch for signs that he was getting boied with the tieatment 
as such signs would not be favorable. I told him that if he felt de- 
jected about the process he should lemember that he might be getting 
at some repiessed experience which was significant in explaining his 
behavior. Under such conditions he would need to redouble his effoits 
to cooperate in the rehabilitation progiam He seemed a little moie 
serious and determined than in previous interviews but it is too eaily 
to say whether this attitude will persist 

JDF. 

^ote There followed in this case frequent conferences with the dis- 
ciplinaiy counseloi and with the University psychiatiist. These con- 
ferences terminated a year after the initial interview Kennedy had 
shown such satisfactoiy progress that he was released from disciplinary 
probation although he remained on court probation. 
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June SO, 1946 
Houston, 

Dean 

Umversity of Minnesota 
Dear Sir, 

I am faced with a problem involving one of your students and you may 
be able to help me by havmg a talk with her and readmg her the enclosed 
letter 

Her name is Eleanor Morgan and she is from Houston I don’t know her 
address up there so I am takmg this means of reaching hei 

I know the Dean is there to discuss problems with the students, and will 
appreciate it very much if you talk this ovci with her 

There isn’t anythmg I can say that isn’t m the letter to Eleanor. 

I hope you understand that I am domg this in a desperate attempt to 
save my home and the father of my children 
Thank you for anything you are able to do. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs. L. F. Scott 

Houston 
June 30, 1946 


Eleanor Morgan, 

Someone somewhere is telling a lot of hes, and if it is at all possible I 
mtend to find out where they originate, 
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Monday morning my husband told me he had had intercourse several 
times with a girl he met on Friday at the beach This girl knew he was 
married and the father of two living children with a third expected. But 
the fascination of being able to attract a married man was too much £oi her 
And so because of an accumulation of many different things he became in- 
fatuated with you. 

My first impulse was to give lum his freedom. If he wanted you and 
thought you could bring him happiness, that was what I wanted too. 

However, aftei seeing a lawyer— who advised divorce on grounds of 
adultery naming you as corespondent— I have changed my mind. The rea- 
son foi this IS different things I have heard in the neighborhood which have 
led me to believe that he wouldn't be happy with you Pie has a very high 
ideal for his women, and somehow you just don't live up to it Maybe he 
doesn’t see that now, but he will in time to come. 

Another reason I am not going to divoice him is because of the children 
If they were well and normal it would be different My daughter who is 
two and a half has poho, and my nineteen-month-old son is below normal 
For example, he doesn’t walk, feed himself, talk, wave bye-bye, or any of 
the thmgs a normal nineteen-monlli-old baby does. Theie is no record of 
anything like either of these cases on my side of the family nor on Lloyd’s 
mother’s side. We don’t know much about his father’s background because 
his grandfather ran off with another woman and his grandmother died and 
the children were put m a home. 

I have talked to your mother on several occasions and she has been very 
nice about everything, but still refuses to believe such a thing of her daugh- 
ter and is putting the blame on my husband and tells me he is telling a lot 
of lies about you. She says if he doesn’t leave you alone, she, rather you, 
will have him put under a peace bond 

Something else she told me that I don’t like at all was that you had said 
I left my husband four times and had affairs witli four men. When I asked 
my husband about it he said he told you no such thing 

On the two occasions we were separated, it has been because he decided 
he was tired of mariied life and wanted to be free, just like now. He was 
in New York and I m Denver. We both dated some I seldom went with 
the same person twice, and he always went with Claia Gordon whom he had 
gone with smee high school. 

And I resent very much your slandering my name to further your own 
cause. My husband has been the only man in my life and I was a virgin 
when I married. I hke to dance and he doesn’t at all so I went dancing. 

The bills that we owe total close to $4500, and I am responsible for only 
$550 of them. 

At various limes during our married hfe my husband has had, as he puts 
it, “itchy feet.” So he has gone off some place alone It has always been 
impossible for me to go along as I was pregnant, or else we didn’t have the 
money. My husband is a very patient man This is my fifth pregnancy. 
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Incidentally, he has always been the one to come back to me and our 
children, so I have every hope he will do so this tune. 

Since I love my husband and he still finds me attractive we are still hv- 
ing together as man and wife, and will do so until such time as he leaves 

I know my husband very well and have a great deal of understanding for 
him Because of this and the fact that I love him so much I have been able 
to put up with his stretches of not working, and periods of “get rich quick” 
schemes Times when we have been so far behind in rent and other bills 
we weie threatened with eviction, and we have been sued for money owed. 

I have put too much into my marriage to have it end as abruptly as this, 
so I am not ending it. 

I wish you would tell me the truth I don’t want to hear it from your 
mother or my husband, because they tell exactly opposite stories. I want to 
hear it from you. 

Mrs. Lloyd Scott 

July 4, 1946. In a call on Mrs. Davidson where Eleanor is now liv- 
ing, I merely learned that Mrs Davidson had no complaints to make 
on any of her girls, some of whom are business girls and some students 
—one girl works in a jewelry store and another in a bank down town. 
She would like to have all University students, she claimed The girls 
are allowed to cook their meals m the basement where she has a re- 
frigerator for their use and individual lockers, they are also allowed 
laundry privileges in the basement She mentioned Eleanor Morgan 
who would graduate at the close of the second summer session, and 
when I inquued how she was getting along, Mrs. Davidson replied 
that she thought Eleanor was getting along very well— no complaints 
The girls all have individual keys and have one livmg room they may 
use Mrs. Davidson feels that she is very close to the girls— she finds 
them pleasant and enjoys their company. She mentioned that recently 
a man had entered the house during the day and gone to the third 
floor- since then she has kept the house well locked. She had called 
a policeman but the man had escaped via a streetcar (neighbors had 
seen him) The police officer said the girls in this district were re- 
sponsible for such events because they went down to night clubs m 
North Minneapolis. 

G,E.K 

July 5, 1946. This morning I called on Mrs. Freeman with whom 
Eleanor lived last fall quarter Although she was hesitant about tell- 
ing facts, she finally told the followmg incidents after I assured her of 
the confidential nature of my visit. From the time when Eleanor first 
moved to her home, there were several telephone calls from men asking 
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for a girl who lived there— many times they knew only the telephone 
number, neither her first nor last name. Usually she didn’t like the 
tone or manner of their speaking so “hung up” on them, 

Then Eleanor often entertained her boy friends in the living room 
after she came home at two o’clock— she usually managed to get in at 
that hour but the hoys came in also She always seemed to have sev- 
eral boy friends who called foi hei on different nights, she seldom 
studied at the house. One moining aftei Eleanor had entertained one 
of her hoy friends m the living room after hours, Mrs. Freeman found 
a contiaceptive that had been used lying neai the davenpoit, That 
was evidence enough for her that Eleanor was not the kind of giil she 
wanted in her home, so she allowed Eleanor to remain until the end 
of the quarter and then told her she should find another place. She 
never mentioned the above incident to Eleanor. Mrs. Freeman is quite 
sure it was Eleanor because she was out that evening and the other 
girls were in early. 

G.E.K. 

July 5, 1Q46. In a visit with Mis. Taylor this afternoon, she stated 
that Eleanor had lived at her house during 1944^1945. During the fall 
and wintei quarters, Eleanoi went out very little and seemed to study 
as much as the average student at least Then during spring quarter 
of that year she met a young man whom she dated frequently. One 
weekend she and another girl at the house went on a weekend trip 
with two boys. Mrs. Taylor didn’t believe Eleanor was dating several 
boys but primarily one, Eleanor left Mrs. Taylor’s house because she 
didn’t intend to return m the fall although indirectly Mrs. Taylor heard 
that before Eleanor left m June she had mentioned to one of the girls 
in the house that she might come back in the fall because of this young 
man whom she had met 

Mrs. Taylor also commented on the fact tliat Mrs. Freeman, Elea- 
nor’s landlady the following fall, had asked Eleanor to move because 
there were too many boys in the picture. 

G,E.K. 

July 6, 1946. ( Eeport from SCB. ) The results of the Kuder Prefer- 
ence Test indicated a peak in the aitisDc area and social service area, 
there were secondary peaks m the musical and literaxy areas— all others 
fell aionnd the 50th percentile oi lower 

The Minnesota Personahty Inventory poitrays an intoiesting picture 
with economic conservatism at the I per cent level; family ad)ustment 
20 pel cent, and social adjustment at the first pei centde level. 

Eleanor stated that her primary interest as far as a vocation was con- 
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ceined was in the social service area. “As shown on the Minnesota 
Personality Inventory, Eleanor is an extremely liberal individual and 
this Hberalism coupled with the social service interest is a great moti- 
vating factor for her vocationally.” At the time of this inteiview 
(March 29, 1945) Eleanor said that her life had changed considerably 
since the taking of the tests— when she took die tests she was truly m 
the doldrums. She had been here for several quaiters, had no friends 
or pals, and was completely foot-loose and adrift with no coed social 
life in the pictuie. Since then she had made friends and contacts in 
her looming house situation She has gotten into several social service 
piograms. She joined a dancmg class in the union. Now she has 
rathei an active extracurricular life and an extracurricular life which 
is coed in nature. Life for Eleanor looks truly happy. 

The conflict she has with her family comes over the topic of Elea- 
nor s liberality and hei desire to put her theoretical hberality into 
practice In the pielimmary interview questionnaire she stated that 
she has a basic sympathy and desire to work with the colored race, 
This original interest was stimulated by parental opposition, so she re- 
poited 

G.E,K. 

July 8, 1946. Eleanor said she was attending an Art School during 
the first summer session and returned to Minneapolis on June 29 
When I asked if she knew a Lloyd Scott, she blushed and said, “Yes, I 
thought you wanted to see me about that situation.” She stated that 
she had known him for about one week. I gave ber the letter to read 
and noticed that occasionally she shook her head— at one place she was 
about to say something but mentioned that she would wait until she 
had finished. 

Eleanor claims that although she saw Mi. Scott five times ]ust before 
she came back to school, she at no time had sexual intercourse with 
him. Her mother believes that Mr and Mis Scott are tiying to black- 
mail her in order to have the Morgans’ pay tliem to keep it out of 
court. They live ia the same district but Eleanor didn’t know his ad- 
dress until she saw it on the letter today 

According to Eleanor’s story, they met on the afternoon of June 25 
when they were at the beach. They talked all afternoon— spoke about 
music, the standards of concerts, books they had read. When they 
parted he told her that he would like to make a date with her but he 
was married She had told him tliat she had never met anyone 
“whom she had enjoyed so much m such a short acquaintance.” 

The next afternoon (Saturday) they met again at the beach although 
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they had not planned it Again the time was spent in just talking. On 
Sunday he called her and wanted her to meet him downtown, so when 
she leturned from the country with her parents she went down town 
to meet him at 10 p m. Her mother thought she was to meet anothei 
friend of hers who lived on the other side of the city— they often met 
downtown to save time and then he took her home. On this evening 
they went walking. He took hei homo about 2 '30 a m. She stated 
that diey held hands while walking and she kissed him befoie he 
left her— after that he mentioned to her that he had two children (ho 
had never talked of them before). Her mother saw them on the poich 
but didn’t 1 ecognize Mi Scott. 

The next morning he called her to say he was veiy much upset and 
would like to see her immediately They met at eleven o’clock and 
walked for an hour. At that time he told her that Ins wife knew 
about hei and was threatening a divorce. Eleanor claims that she told 
liim that was his problem She saw him again in the afteinoon for a 
short time, and then she left foi Minneapolis in the evening 

On Tuesday Mrs. Scotl telephoned Mis. Morgan to tell hci about 
the affair between hei husband and Eleanor; she claimed Eleanor had 
given him $100 sometimo during the weekend. Mis Moigan called 
Eleanor that evening and told her to send her bank book home so they 
could piove that Eleanoi had not withdrawn money to the amount of 
$100. In the same call she warned Eleanor about writing anything to 
either Mr, or Mis. Scott so they could copy her signatiue to any lettois 
they might cieate. 

On Wednesday evening Mr. Scott called Eleanor to say that he 
was planning to leave his wife at the end of the week and wanted to 
know if he could see her if he came to Minneapolis. She said he could. 
He called hei again eithci the following Tuesday or Wednesday eve- 
ning to say that since he had called hei last week his wife had bi ought 
a court action against him for nonsupport; he was in jail one day and 
night and then Mrs, Scott asked the judge to let him out rather than 
send him to the woikhouse. Mi. Scott said it was a humiliating ex- 
perience but he bore it for Eleanor’s sake 

She has written him one card on which she printed her message tell- 
ing him to stop causing her so much trouble. 

Eleanor mentioned an affair she had during spring quarter. She had 
been dating one of the mstiuctois on the campus. They had met 
through one of the campus foundations One night during spiing 
quarter they registered at a local hotel under an assumed name and 
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spent the night there during winch time they did have sexual intei- 
course. He told her that he could never mairy because he had epilepsy 
and although he had received treatment from three diffeient doctors 
he was not getting better She admired his intelligence and they spent 
most of then time on dates talking or going to concerts— she doesn’t 
dance very well. They often would go to a restaurant to have a cup 
of coffee and talk. Since the affair at the hotel they haven’t seen each 
other very often but they are stdl friends 
Eleanor claims she has never had sexual intercourse with anyone 
else. One time at Mrs Freeman’s house, her date for the evening had 
suggested it and had gone so far as to expose himself, but she was 
strong enough to “push him aside.” That incident took place on the 
front poich when they leturned late in the evening 
Ml Morgan, Eleanor’s father, is an accountant who was born in 
Capetown, South Africa Eleanor believes that he was raised a Cath- 
olic but he now attends the Methodist Church when he goes to chuich 
(which is seldom) . Mrs. Morgan is of Dutch ancestry but was born in 
this country, when she married she left the Catholic Church and joined 
the Methodist Church. 

Eleanoi’s one biothei, who is two years younger than she, is a senior 
at Siwash College. This summer he is workmg m Texas. He wrote 
to her recently when he learned about the trouble with the Scotts and 
told hei about some of his experiences with women when he was over- 
seas during the war— he admitted that he had had sexual mtercourse 
with several of them He thought she was unwise to allow herself to 
become mixed up m an affan like this. 

Ml. Morgan knows nothing about this situation with the Scotts; Elea- 
noi said he would be most ashamed of her if he knew. 

Eleanor went to a junioi college for two years and then worked for 
two years as a stenographer. She came here because of a friend of 
the family. Eleanor pays her own tuition and buys her books; her 
father sends her $15 each week and pays her room rent besides 
Mr. Scott told Eleanor he was from San Diego originally. He lost 
bis business overnight He then became a carpenter for a time and 
now IS a plumber— a position that embarrasses him because he feels 
he IS capable of doing something better While he was in the Navy 
he did some land of electrical work He marned Mrs Scott five years 
ago aftei he had known her only five weeks. She was working m an 
office. 


G.E.K. 
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Houston, 

July 9, 1946 

Dean, University of Minnesota: 

Thank you very much for speaking to Eleanor Morgan for me. 

She wrote and asked me to phone her which I did, and I believe the 
whole mess is almost straightened out. 

I think she will do her part in seeing that it goes no further And I dis- 
covered fiom my talk with her that she is leally a very nice person 

Again let me thank you and I hope this won’t harm Eleanor in any way, 
so far as her school hfe is concerned. 

Smcerely, 

Mrs Lloyd Scott 

July 11, 1946. Eleanor said that Mis. Scott had called her Saturday 
moinmg to ask if Eleanor leally cared for Mr. Scott, Eleanor told her 
she didn’t— that it was merely a temporary infatuation and that she 
hoped Ml. Scott would retm-n to hei and the children Mrs. Scott 
asked her to whe such a message to hei husband. According to El- 
eanor the conversation seemed to relieve the anxiety for both of them. 

That evening she received a special air mail letter from Mis. Scott 
stating that she hoped Eleanor was sincere in liei telephone conveisa- 
tion. of that moinmg and suggesting that Eleanor not answei the 
"nasty" lettei that Mr Scott intended to write hei aftci receiving the 
telegram, She said they were planning to leave Houston at the end of 
this week; however if they weie still thcie when Eleanor returned 
home, she would like to have Eleanor “come over to see the children 
and me.” She thought that under different circumstances they could 
have been very good friends. Mrs, Scott furthei slated her understand- 
ing of her husband and her hope that someday he would change and 
become a stable person— “although everyone tells me that with a men- 
tal condition hke his, he will never change.” She adds, “I know I am 
to blame for eveiything happening like it did, hut I won’t let it hap- 
pen again.” Mrs, Scott closed the letter by wishmg Eleanor good 
fortune in her chosen work, hopmg she would some day find the person 
she was loolang for as a marriage partner and that he would be de- 
serving of hei. “Wiite me if you feel the urge, I would hke to hear 
from you, and I mean it sincerely.” 

Eleanoi had sent Mr. Scott the telegiam stating lliat she didn’t care 
for him and that he should retum to his wife. A letter from him came 
on Sunday. He began by saying “Do you mind if I force my attentions 
upon you again.” He accused hei of telling diffeient stones to him and 
to liis wife; states that peihaps he had been naive— “As I told you, I 
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have had rather limited experience with women”; and claims that he 
does not intend to live with his wife because he doesn’t “love her any 
longer ” He closed by statmg; "In spite of everything they were three 
of the few really happy days of my life.” 

Eleanor had another letter with her from a giil friend. It seems that 
following their first meeting on the beach (Friday) Lloyd accompanied 
her as fai as this giil friend’s home where she was to have dinner ( con- 
sequently he knew the location of the house) In the letter Arlene 
states that on the evening of June SO (Wednesday evening), two days 
after Eleanor left Houston about 1 a.m. while she and her boy friend 
were sitting on the porch of her home, Lloyd came across the lawn and 
asked if a person by the name of Arlene lived there Arlene answered 
and after many apologies and admitting he didn’t know where to be- 
gin, he asked her if Eleanor considered him just a “passing affair " Ar- 
lene told him he was, very definitely. He further “wanted to know if 
there weie odieis and I said you attracted them like flies to fly paper.” 
“He threatened to follow you like a war bride or something But I was 
emphatic in declaring this not to be a hue mating of souls He said 
there was no physical attraction.” After some comments regardmg his 
need for a haircut, “he sauntered off into the night.” 

At this interview Eleanor mentioned that Lloyd had been discharged 
from the Navy because of a "psychopathic personality and emotional 
instabihty.” 

In reviewing her social life here on the campus and even from her 
high school days, Eleanor stated that she never “dated” in high school 
and had little social life m junior college. Her explanation for it was 
that her extreme weight and bad skin condition made her most un- 
attractive. She and her brother were very close during those years— 
almost "pathologically so ” she claims— and she spent much of her free 
time reading, chawing, or playing baseball with a neighborhood group. 
She had little social life heie on the campus when she first came unbl 
the spring quarter when she met a young student whom she dated ex- 
clusively that quarter. Then during the summer she met Carl (men- 
tioned in the girl friend’s letter) in the store m which she was also 
working. (The girl friend’s boy friend thought Carl to be a "stuffed 
shut”) That fall she had dates with several different University stu- 
dents, and just before Christmas she met the young man on the Min- 
nesota staff During winter quarter they were together almost every 
evening; the incident at the hotel took place on January 12. She men- 
tioned that she had gone to see her landlady’s doctor because she was 
afraid she was pregnant (about two months later) The doctor as- 
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suied her she wasn’t and thought that hei fear had contributed to her 
delayed menstruation. Eleanoi said the doctor gave her some good 
advice at that time which she refeired to as coming fiom a “man with 
wisdom ” 

Eleanor mentioned that Mrs. Scott was writing another letter to me, 
so I told her I wanted to see her again after that letter came. The ap- 
pointment was made for the next day. 

GE.K. 

July 12, 1946. (Interview with Mr. Hunt regarding Eleanor Mor- 
gan ) Eleanoi has been working as a check room girl all year. Mi. 
Hunt thought Eleanoi might be called an emotional individual. He 
believes that she is quite dependent on hei family. At one time she 
mentioned that her mother and brother meant the most to hei —hei 
brother seemed to be almost an ideal in her eyes— next came her father 
and their dog. 

Eleanor’s social behavior is different from that of most girls— at times 
she is very aggressive m an emotional way and again she appears shy 
and on the defensive. 

This session she chose to woik in the women’s check room rather 
than the men’s— usually the girls prefer the men’s because it is easier 
work and because of the opportunities for social contacts 

GEK. 

July 12, 1946. I spent considerable time with Eleanor at this inter- 
view in tiying to help her see the folly of further contacts with the 
Scott family. She claims she would like to meet Mis Scott and the 
childien and would like to do something for the childien (gifts, 
clothes, etc ) When asked why she wanted to cany out such a plan, 
she thought it undoubtedly came from guilt feelings she had because 
she had caused Mrs. Scott so much trouble. Finally she admitted that 
I was f Dicing her to considei the feehngs of other people— usually she 
only had to think of herself. At this point she elaborated on the at- 
tention she always received at home. 

She anticipates meeting new people m her new position and decided 
it would be unwise to have fuithei contacts with the Scotts. 

Again Eleanor stated that she had had no sexual intercourse with 
any othei men except the one experience she told me about. I asked 
her if she would be willing to sign a statement stating such a fact and 
she said she would be glad to do so. She added that she could give me 
a list of names of fellows who had suggested it to her, however. (I 
took neithei wiitten statement from her nor the proffered list of 
names.) 

We discussed briefly her life as a professional worker and I asked her 
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to think over some of her behavior tendencies in relationship to her 
future work before our next inteiview on Friday. 

GE.K 

July IS, 1946. Eleanor had received a letter from Mis. Scott con- 
taining pictures of herself and the cliildren. The letter was a friendly 
one and extended an invitation to Eleanor to visit them sometime 
This time Eleanor could see the danger implicit in such a situation and 
said she intended to answer the letter accordingly. 

We discussed further Eleanor’s tendencies to become mvolved with 
so many men whom she admits she doesn’t like. She claims that in 
most cases she either feels sorry for them or she finds it difGcult to tell 
them not to call her by telephone and to refuse dates with them. We 
discussed ways of handling situations of such a nature adequately. 

GE.K. 

July 19, 1948. Eleanoi gave an account of her two dates with fellows 
that she had over the weekend. (One of the girls in the ofiBce re- 
ported that she had seen Eleanor at a ballroom on Saturday evening.) 
When I told her that I could only help her to the extent that she was 
honest with me, she replied that she was known to be very hank and 
trutliful and that she has been in hei interviews with me. 

GEK 

July 22, 1946. I summarized our talks to Eleanor and explained that 
it was difficult to recommend her for a professional position with liei 
record that as yet gave us no indication of a better adjustment to liei 
situation I recommended that she see a psychiatrist. Aitei we re- 
ceive a letter horn such a qualified person indicating that ^Eleanor is 
making a satisfactory adjustment to her work as well as to her social 
life, we will be able to recommend ber without reservations for fur- 
ther positions. 

Eleanor took these suggestions very well. She stated that she could 
understand why we were in a position where we couldn’t recommend 
her and she seemed to welcome the idea of discussing her problems 
further with someone who could give her professional help. She gave 
me her future address. 

Eleanor’s mother, brother, and friend Arlene are coming for her 
graduation next week She said her mother knows now that I have 
seen Eleanor and that maybe she would like to talk to me, I told her 
to feel free to make an appointment with me for such a purpose if she 
wished At this mterview I returned all the letters that Eleanor had 
turned over to me— those from the Scotts and also the one from her girl 
friend, Ailene. 

GEK 
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The following list of visual materials can be used to supplement some 
of the material m this book. 

These films can be obtained from the pioducer or distnbutoi listed 
with each title, (The addresses of producers and distiibutois are 
given at the end of this bibliography.) In many cases these films can 
be obtained fiom your local film hbiary oi local film distnbutoi, also, 
many universities have large film libianes from which they can be bor- 
rowed. 

The running time (min) and whether it is silent (si) oi sound (sd) 
are listed with each title. All films aie black and white 16mm motion 
pictures, 

ApUtude^s and Occupations (Coronet 16min sd). Discusses six of 
the fundamental human abilities— mechanical, cleiical, social, musical, 
artistic, and scholastic, indicates how a student may, with the aid of 
school counselors, determine how much oi each of these abilities he 
has, also indicates broad fields in which ceitain combinations of abili- 
ties aie requiied. 

Boil in Cowi (National Probation Assn, 12min sd). Shows m detail 
the workings of the juvenile court when a boy is brought before it. 
Begins with the stealmg of a cai by young delinquents and follows 
them to the release of one of the boys ^ter a year’s piobatioii. 

Captains Courageous~PishhooJc Sequence (TFC 12min sd). Fiuther 
study of die spoiled child of the school sequence shows the place of 
affection in the control of behavior, the conliast of punishment oi bru- 
tality and firmness, and the example the adult sets by his own beliavior. 
By sympathetic discipline the boy is taught the value of fan play in 
dealmg with others. 
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Captains Courageous— School Sequence (TFC 12min sd). A school- 
boy, son of a rich father, tries to rule the faculty and his schoolmates 
by bribery and thi eats. When he is punished for flagrant bad behavior, 
he runs away and complains to his father of cruel treatment. The fa- 
ther learns the buth and sees that his absorption in business is partly 
responsible for his son’s difficulties 

Children in Trouble (NYSDC lOmin sd). Opens witli a graphic ac- 
count of the seiiousness and cost of juvenile delinquency and crime. 
Continues with a vivid poitrayal of the causes of ciime, and concludes 
with a unique piesentation of effective methods of prevention. 

Children of the City (BIS 30min sd). A fiank discussion of the 
problems of juvenile delinquency illustrating the practice of the Scot- 
tish courts under a recent act of Parliament. By following the story of 
three boys accused of petty tliieveiy, the film shows how overcrowding 
and a shortage of recreation facilities breed delinquency, and how 
educational, social, and civic authorities can unite in treating delin- 
quents. 

Children on Trial (BIS 62min sd). A dramatic featui e-length docu- 
mentaiy which illustrates the firm yet human steps taken by official 
welfare depaitments to rehabilitate youngsters in England. 'The work 
of England’s approved schools is shown as the cases of dehnquent boys 
and girls are studied. 

Counseling— Its Tools and Techniques (Mahnke 22inm sd). Shows 
a well-trained counselor at work. Shows the trainee what tools and 
tecliniques to use in counselmg and how to use tliem to the best ad- 
vantagej included are interviewing, tests, questionnaires, the use of 
films, etc. 

A Criminal Is Born (TFC 20min sd). A dramatization of tlie cases 
of foul boys who, when then parents show insufficient mterest in them, 
turn to crime. One boy is influenced by his father to leave the gang, 
one is killed during a robbery, and two are captured The judge sen- 
tences them to long prison terms, but he severely reproves the parents 
for not adequately supervismg their children 

The Devil Is a Sissy (TFC 16min sd). Deals with a juvenile court. 
Boys caught stealing and selling stolen goods. Parents respond to the 
situation in strikingly different ways. In court the boys refuse to ex- 
plain until finally one of them admits. The judge tiies to handle the 
situation constiuctively. 

Easy Life (TFC 20min sd) A youtli’s craving for an “easy life” in- 
volves him witli gangsters, deprives him of wholesome association and 
activities, and causes his death in a gun fight. 
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Feeling of Hostility (NFBC 25min sd) Deals witli a twenty-five- 
yeai'Old girl wlio-is a success in her job but lonely and without friends. 
She has been hurt so often that she is on guaid and builds her life 
around intellectual ability. An understanding teacher helps her to 
work with others without the necessity of defeating those she en- 
counters. 

Feeling of 'Rejection (NFBC 23min sd). A visual case histoiy of a 
neurotic twenty-three-year-old girl. She suffers from physical symp- 
toms such as headaches, extreme fatigue, dizzy spells. As no physical 
causes can be found she is referred by her doctoi to a psychiatiist who 
is able to uncover the emotional basis for these physical reactions, A 
very sensible handling of mental and emotional problems which build 
up during childhood and emerge as serious problems in adult adjust- 
ment. 

Learning to Understand Children, Fart 1: A Diagnostic Approach 
(McGraw-Hill 21mm sd ) Presents a case study of Ada Adams, an emo- 
tionally and socially maladjusted girl of fifteen. It recoids the effoits 
of her English teachei to study her case sympathetically in order to 
understand her. Shown in detail are the diagnostic techniques, such 
as observation of the child’s behavior, study of her previous records, 
personal interviews, home visitation, and formulation of a hypothesis 
for remedial measures. 

Learning to Understand Children, Part 11: A Remedial Program 
(McGraw-PIill 23mia sd). This is a continuation of the case in Part I 
showing the teacher developing a plan for remedial action. 

Let There Be Light (U S Army 60min sd). This film deals widi the 
methods of neuropsychiatric treatment in a general hospital, Conti- 
nental United States, using narcosynthesis, hypnosis, and group psyco- 
therapy. Film is restricted to showing to piofessional groups only. 

Maintaining Classroom Discipline (McGraw-Phll Itoin sd). Ex- 
plores the fundamentals of proper control of class conduct and attitude; 
contrasting methods of handling a class shown. 

Make Way for Youth (Association 22min sd). Startled into action 
by tragedy, the folks of a typical American town, young and old, get 
together on a youth program, and the fences between neighborhoods, 
races, and religions begin to break down. 

Problem Children (Ohio 20min sd) A film about two children, Roy 
and Jimmy, in the seventh giade of an American public school, who 
present special problems for the teacher. Roy is active, athletic, but 
restive, a show-off and a bully, Jimmy is shy, lacking in self-confidence, 
passive, and pushed around. The technique employed in helping 
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these children, the family background, and the relationship between 
school and home are shown. The film makes the plea that there are 
problem homes, schools, and communities. 

hychiatry in Action ( BIS 60mm sd) Presents the work of a British 
hospital specializing in the treatment of military and civilian war neu- 
roses with the aim of rapid rehabilitation. 

White Banners ( TFC 6mm sd ) . A specially prepared excerpt which 
studies a particular instance of classroom discipline. 

Youth in Crisis (Association ISmin sd ) The March of Time report 
on the effect of wartime strain on America’s youth in terms of juvenile 
delinquency and on the agencies which families can turn to to help 
solve some of their more pressing problems. 

Sources of Films Listed Above 

Association Films, Inc., 347 Madison Ave , New York 17. 

BIS-Bntish Information Services, 80 Kockefellei Plaza, New York 20 
Coionet Instructional Films, Inc , 65 E South Watei St., Chicago. 
Mahnke, Carl F , Productions, 215 E. Third St., Des Moines 9, Iowa. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co,, Inc., Text-Film Dept , 330 W 42nd St., New 
York 18. 

National Probation Assn,, 1790 Broadway, New Yoik 19 
NFBG-National Film Bd. of Canada, RIO Building, 1270 Sixth Ave , 
New York 19 

NYSDC-New York State Dept, of Commerce, Film Libiaiy, 40 How- 
ard St , Albany, N.Y 

Ohio State University, Bureau of Educational Research, Columbus 10, 
Ohio. 

TFC-Teachmg Film Custodians, 25 W 43rd St,, New York 18 
U.S. Army Medical Illustration Service, Army Inst of Pathology, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 
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